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Srer. I. er ene To call the attention e Seas 
of attendance of the Surgeons in the H oſpital promiſcuouſly by rotation. This an 
infringement of the Charter of the Royal Infirmary, and a violation of the promiſe 
of the original Managers, on the faith of which the Charter was granted. Very bad 
for the patients. 'The reſult of a bargain with the Surgeons for money. Such a 
bargain inconſiſtent with the purpoſe of the Infirmary, and beyond the power of the 
Managers. It ought to be ſet aſide, as bad for the patients, illegal, unjuſt, and incon- 
| fiſtent with the _ of the Managers, as expreſſed in the Charter of the Infir- 
c ROY 


Sect. II. Preſent ſtate of the attendance of the Surgeons in the Infirmary. Four fifths 
of the ſenior Surgeons have withdrawn from it. All the junior Surgeons, to the 
number of twenty or more, who reſide in Edinburgh, attend and operate in the Hoſ- 

pital in rotation, each for two months at a time. General view of the nature and 
greatneſs of the evils neceſſarily reſulting from this ſyſtem, which have been long 
and ſeverely felt, and often complained of. Theſe evils ſo great and notorious as to 
ſuperſede all particular enquiries, and all diſcuſſions which might be deemed unfa- 
vourable to any individuals. Extracts from the printed Memorial of the Surgeons 
who brought about that bargain with the Managers. Remarks on that Memorial, 

and on the nee principles on which that bargain was made, Page 16,—100. 


SzoT: HI. Additional remarks on the cite of the ſyſtem of rotation, and on the ne- 
ceieſſity of ſelection and permanent appointment of a few attending Surgeons for the 
good of the patients. Reaſons for expecting that the Surgeons will ſoon be con- 
vinced of this, if they will fairly attend to itz and that they will act as wiſely, libe- 
rally, and honourably, at preſent, as the Phyſicians did on a fimilar occaſion fifty 
+ years ago. Suppoſition ſtated and conſidered that they may not do ſo. Then they 
| muſt either aſſert that their promiſcuous attendance by rotation is not bad for the 
patients, or elſe, that though bad for the patients, it is the right of the Surgeons by 
| their bargain with the Managers, which right they will maintain. Importance of 
keeping theſe two propoſitions or pleas quite diſtin, Page 101,—114. 


Sect IV. 
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* 
Szcr. V. Argument or plea of the Managers ſtated logically General view and of- 
fer of the moſt ample and unexceptionable evidence, to prove that the attendance of 

2 the Surgeons in rotation is OY bad ſaxthe ee, [2 3 Page 1 144129. 


Sect, V. 8 to prove, that every bargain or contract betweem the 8 
of the Infirmary and the Phyſicians and Surgeons, with reſpect to their mode of at- 
tendance in it, which is bad for the patients, muſt be null and void. Illuſtrations 

of this argument. Analogy between the duty of the Managers and that of the 
Fhyſicians and Surgeons of an hoſpital. The former, in law and equity, bound to 
procure, the latter to do, whatever is beſt for the patients. This moral duty ſu- 
| preme and indefeaſible. Every contract, either directly and avowedly inconſiſtent 
with it, or indirectly, by; its neceflary conſequences, implying the neglect or viola- 
tion of. ſuch a moral duty, is a pactum illigitum, which never can be enforced, and 
muſt hon ſet alide, or in ſome n e, be A by law, * 129,.— 147. 


Sucr. vi. The ſame Foun i hand, 58 Ane :uſtrations. Additional. re- 
marks on the bargain of the Managers with the Surgeons. Some mala fi des in that 
tranſaction. The money given by the Surgeons on condition that they ſhould be 

allowed to attend promiſcuouſly by rotation in the Infirmary, was a Bribe to the 
Managers, not as individuals, but in their corporate capacity. , Both parties knew 
that they were doing wrong to a third party,—the patients. Excuſe for the Mana- 

| gers. Their motive was pure and honourable. They knew not the greatneſs of the 
_ wrong which they were doing. No excuſe for us, if we retain the Bribe, and perſiſt |. 


in that i. 5 | 5 — „age 147.—161. 


Ka vu. 5 Strict Kea proof of the general principle, that every ne between the 
Managers of the Infirmary and the Surgeons with reſpect to their mode of attend- 
ance, which is bad for the patients, muſt he null and void in law. The contradic- 
tory. principle aſſumed, that ſuch a bargain is valid and indefeaſible. Caſes ſtated with 

a a view to ſhow the abſurd inferences implied in it. Such a bargain ſuppoſed ; giving 
the right of attendanee in the Hoſpital only to the oldeſt, or only to the youngeſt, or 
only to the worſt of the Surgeons. The preſent ſyſtem of rotation actually implies, 
and inſures, and makes worſe, what is worſt in all thoſe three ſuppoſed caſes. Re- 
marks on the abſurd attempt made many years ago to remedy the evils of the ſyſtem 
of rotation, by lengthening the time of each Surgeon's attendance from one month 
to two months. Curious Wen a in Y way of Arithmetic in thoſe who made that 
change, 3 E — Page 161—173. 
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Sacr. VIII. Illuſtration of the preceding argument by the ſtating of a caſe, a contract 
between two Corporations, ſimilar. to that between the Managers and the Sur- 
geons in every reſpect, except that there is no third party, like the patients in 

the Infirmary, whoſe intereſt or rights can be injured by it. Such a contract, 
whether advantageous or the contrary to one or other of the contracting parties, 
would be valid in law and equity. Abſurdity and atrocity of applying the ſame 
principles to the contract between the Managers and the Surgeons. Brief ſummary 
of the argument for the Managers in law and equity, Page 173-178. | 


SECT. IX. Propoſal for a more rational ſyſtem of the ethnic of the Surgeons 
in the Royal Infirmary, on the pure principle of what would be belt for the pa- 
tients. 'Two or three ordinary attending Surgeons, the beſt qualified that can be 
- got, permanently appointed. An aſſiſtant from among the junior Surgeons, to each 
of them, either from the firſt, or as ſoon as wanted. Conſulting Surgeons, more: 
or fewer, men of eminence in their profeſſion and long experience, to be called 
in only in extraordinary caſes. Even in ſuch caſes, only one, or two, or three of 

them to be called in, and to be deemed a proper and ſuilicient conſultation. The 
choice of theſe, from among the conſulting Surgeons appointed by the Managers, to 

be left, in every particular caſe, to the ordinary attending and operating Surgeons. 
Nuiſance of promiſcuous and very numerous conſultations. Remarks on the uſes: 
and abuſes of conſultations. Of medical education, ſocieties, eloquence, orators, 
harangues, debates, controverſies, quarrels, inveterate rancour, and everlaſting war- 
fare. Illuſtrations and examples of this from diſtant ages and countries, and from 
different branches of Phyſic and Surgery. Reference for information concerning 
the moſt recent controverſies among the Surgeons of Edinburgh to the writings of 

Jonathan Dawplucker, Eſq; Some account of him and his newly invented Janus- 
like Maſk, his great talents, peculiar wit and acrimony, rigid impartiality, and un- 
queſtionable authority. Jonathan tang: E/q4; the belt of all _ witneſſes- 
on both ſides. 

Apology for certain „ in this Memorial. Offer to ſupply in an additional | 
Memorial, on receiving authentic information of the facts, any omiſſions with reſpect 
to matters of fact, which involve the intereſt either of the College of Surgeons in ge- 
neral, or che perſonal intereſt of any individual members of it. Page 178,—260-. 
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D. GREGORY. 


SECTION * 


In. N ee 11 my ſituation as Preſident of the Royal Col- 
lege of Phyſicians in Edinburgh, I have had for more than a 
twelvemonth paſt, and, if I hve, ſhall have for near a twelve- 
month to come, the honour of a en among the ordinary Ma— 
nagers of the Royal Infirmary. 
Though thus but tranſiently connected with hon, and with 
the management of that noble inſtitution over which they preſide, 
| E think it my duty moſt earneſtly to call their attention to a long 
_ eſtabliſhed, but very bad peculiarity in the conduct of it, which 
to me, and to many others better qualified than I am to judge of 
it, has long appeared a very ſerious evil, and one which in ſome 
meaſure fruſtrates the benevolent purpoſe of this inſtitutibon. 
I allude to the mode of attendance of the Surgeons. Inſtead of 
ga few ſurgeons being appointed to the Hoſpital by the Managers, 


as the phyſicians are, during their lives and good behaviour, all 


" the members of the Royal College of Surgeons in Edinburgh are 
| aid to be Surgeons to the Royal Infirmary; and every one of 
| | \ 


0 2 16 : 2 2 i 


chem claims it as his inal to act in his turn as arcending and 
operating ſurgeon in this Hoſpital. 

This ſtrange ſyſtem was at one time an innovation, the hiſtory 
of which is not quite forgotten. It is not however ſo generally 
known, but it is equally true, that it was and is a groſs violation 
of the promiſe of the original ſubſcribers and founders of the In- 
firmary, and an-mfringement of our charter obtained on the faith 
of that promiſe. - _ * 

By che original inſtitution of this Hoſpital, as Rated ; in the pe- 
tition of the Managers to the King, praying him to erect them 
into a corporation, which petition is engroſſed, and the inſtitu- 
tion itſelf recorded, and, as I ſhould think, unalterably eſtabliſhed, 
in the charter of this Infirmary, Poor fick, properly recom- 
* mended, from any part of the country, who are not abſolutely 
+ incurable, are to be entertained and taken care of by the Royal 
College of Phyſicians of Edinburgh, and foe of 4. _ Ro 
* Chirurgeons.” 5 

Io this inſtitution had promiſe, on hy faith of nd as 8 : 
in the petition, our charter was granted, the whole of the char- 
ter refers. For that expreſs purpoſe this corporation was con- 
ſtituted; and its powers are expreſsly limited to things conſiſtent 


with the laws of the realm, that may tend to promote the ſaid 


* charitable deſign ;” or, as it is more fully expreſſed in another 
E of the charter, as may be conduce « to the charitable end and 
& purpoſe above mentioned.” 4 
It is plain that by our charter, the CPU Royal College of; Phy- 
ſicians had a right to attend in this e but not io all 


the ſurgeons. 


It is of a to ite Fn ow the ani in the pett- 
tion, and in the charter, putting the Phyſicians and the Surgeons 
on ſo different a footing with reſpect to their mode of attendance 


intended 


Tag) 
g 97 the founders of the Hoſpital. There had been a 


intended; 
violent diſpute between them and the Surgeons about it for ſome 
years before the charter was obtained, which was not till 1736. 
The temporary hoſpital had been conducted by the College of 
Phyſicians, (the original founders of the inſtitution), and by a 


few of the Surgeons choſen for that purpoſe by the Managers 


from 1729. This ſelection had given great offence to the other 
Surgeons. But the Managers at that time, ſteady to their purpoſe, 
promiſed in their petition,” and had it inſerted in their charter, 
that the poor fick were to be taken care of by ſome of the moſt 
feilful Chirurgeons, This irreſiſtibly implies two things, both of 
which are ſelf-evident at any rate, and both of which it 18 nen 
to the preſent purpoſe to attend to very ſtrictly. 

Firſt; It implies, that, of the Surgeons of Edinburgh; ſome en 
be more and others leſs ſkilful. This, I preſume, many people 
would very readily believe without the evidence, either of a ghoſt, 
er of a Royal Charter: for this reaſon, among others, that it is ge- 
nerally known to be the caſe with the individuals of many differ- 
ent profeſſions; very remarkably among lawyers and wig-makers, 
ſhoemakers and tailors, milliners, cooks, fiddlers, MR 
poſtillions, and phyſicians, 

Secondly, It implies, what moſt people, Invent all that ever I 
heand of, except one ſet of our predeceſſors in this truſt, would 
_ conſider as ſelf-evident, that it was, and is, and ever muff be, tie 
right and the duty of the Managers, out of the great number, 
forty or more, of the Surgeons of Edinburgh, to chooſe and ap- 
point ſome of the, moſt ſtigful to take care of the ſick poor in the In- 
firmary. I congeive that every ſet of Managers were legally 
bound to do this, to the beſt of their knowledge, information, 
and belief, by their oath Je fide adminiftratione, which all of 
them are by the charter obliged to take before they can act as 


Managers. That oath Gary relates to the faithful care of the 
pa ſick, 


o * 1 * 4 - 
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chan to annul che 


Pane | 
intereſted, that any, condition, or havin webs: charter of a 


6 40 


fick, and the duty to them befitting the W as ao as to 


the due and faithful care and adminiſtration of the funds of the 
Hoſpital: for to that end and purpoſe the corporation was erect- 


* and the Hoſpital and its funds are abſolutely deſtined. 


Acting under that charter, and having taken that oath, ae 
Managers ſurely, could have no legal right to violate the charter 
elf, by violating one of the expreſs conditions and purpoſes 
for which. i it was granted. They ſurely could have no more 
right or power to annul one clauſe or condition of their charter, 
whole of it ; or to inſert a new clauſe in it; 

or to give themſelves, 15 a OWN. | how A en new 
1 donde whether in d 8 e eee ry 'y or JafGcation 


they might have had! in equity, they could have violated the 
condition. of their charter, and expreſs pramiſe and dee af gn 


of their inſtication, even for a good purpoſe. -- 


Jam no lawyer: but I know, to my forrow, 1 a Wee in- 
ch, by ay prefeſſion and ſtation, I am particularly 


corporation is, held. 4% valid in law, as to be almoſt or 
quite indefeaſible. | 
The Royal College of Phone i in Eaubergh * its abr 
clogged with a moſt unfortunate: limitation, a ſalve jure of all 
the four Univerfities of Scotland: or rather the iu; for there 
are 7200 Univerſities in Aberdeen, as there are in England. Of 
courſe, any man who. has a diploma of Doctor of Medicine from. 
St; Andrew's, Glaſgow, Aberdeen, or Edinburgh, is, %% facto, 
entitled to have a licence from our College, to practiſe phyſic in 
EQunbatgh., without any previous examination or trial. This 
right is always ſet forth in the formal petition for a licence from 
our College, by every Phyſician who has a spag. en 


cannot be diſputed. | Y : EE: 
Bur | 


3 34: 


** 


r N 
But it is alſo true in fact, chat ſome gentlemen, who have ſtu- 
Ga or pretended. to ſtudy, phyſic, in the Univerſity of Edin- 
burgh, and who, on being examined by the Profeſſors of medi- 
cine here, have been found groſsly ignorant, and  beenuremitted 
to their ſtudies, have immediately afterwards obtained the diplo- 
ma of M. D. from ſome other Scotch Univerſity. One unlearn- 
ed gentleman, whoſe head ſeems to have been ſomewhat longer 
than uſual, had the wiſdom to provide himſelf. with ſuch a di- 
ploma, (value L. 14, or thereabouts), before he allowed the E- 
dinburgh Profeſſors of phyſic to examine him, having, I pre- 
ſame, got juſt knowledge enough of phyſic, to know that he 
knew nothing about it, and that poſſibly the Profeſſors would 
find that out when they examined him.— This gentleman had 
the goodneſs to write and publiſ a pamphlet, and one of the 
others took the trouble to publiſh 2 large octavo volume, abuſing 
the Edinburgh Profeſſors for what they had done: which publi- 
cations, | of courſe, completely juſtified the Profeſſors. 
But they would not have juſtified the College of Phyſicians, in 
refuſing the young Doctors, the authors of them, a licence to 
practiſe phyſic in this city, if they had applied for ſuch licence. 
| We could not, even to do a thing clearly expedient, and equi- 
table in itſelf, have violated that clauſe of our charter which ſe- 
cured the previouſly Kriſting rights of all the Scotch Univer- 
athes, 5: 2] 36 
| As little, I ſhould nk; a the Managers of the 3 
1 break the promiſes in their petition, and violate the con- 
ditions ſpecified in their charter, even for a good purpoſe; and 
tall leſs, if poſſible, could they do ſo for a lad purpoſe. By a 
good purpoſe, here, I mean ſomething that tended to make the con- 


dition of the ſick poor in the Hoſpital Better, and their chance of 


lafety, relief, and complete recovery, greater, than it was before. 
e a bad purpoſe, here, I mean any thing that tended to make 
9 e B | Ghely« 


. 


Wer condition mods and their danger, er Ken thels ſuffer- 
ings, and their miſery, on the whole greater, and their chance of 
relief or complete cure, 1%, than it was before. 

For example, on the principle juſt now ſtated, if the Royat 
College of Phyſicians had choſen to diſpute the point with them, 
1 do not believe the Managers could legally have ouſted them of 

their right, coeval with the inſtitution, and eftabliſhed expreſsly 
in the charter, of being all of them Phyſicians to the Infirmary; 
nor conſequently could the Managers have appointed (without 
the conſent and acquieſcence of our College) two ordinary at- 
tending phyficians to do permanently the hoſpital duty. But the 
phyſicians were too wiſe, and knew too well the duty, the ob- 
ject, the very delicate nature, and the real dignity of their pro- 
feſſion, to diſpute that point with the Managers, after it became 
fully evident that it would be much better for the ſick poor in the 
Hoſpital to be taken care of by a very few of them 8 
4 than by all of them promiſcuouſly in rotation. 


As little, furely, or leſs, if poſſible, could the Managers at any 
time be entitled legally to violate their charter, or any expreſs ſti- 
pulation or condition in it, or promiſe on their part in their peti- 
tion praying to have ſuch a charter, for a bad purpoſe, mcon- 
fiſtent with the very plan and terms of their inſtitution, by com- 
mitting the care of the fick poor in the Infirmary,—not, as they 
had promiſed in their petition, and as the public at large, and 
chiefly the fick poor, had a ftrong intereſt, and a chartered right, 
to expect and require, to /ome of the moi ſhilful chirurgeons ; but, 
indiſcriminately to. the g ſtigful and the legſt feilful of them, 
on a ſyſtem of rotation abſurd almoſt beyond belief or — 


| henfion, and pregnant with endleſs miſchief. 


Vet this has been done, by one ſet of Managers, more than 
-fixty years ago; and the evil, great from the 200 has E ne 


is +; a. and ought to be removed. | 


e | 
No perſon in the leaſt acquainted with the ways of men, will 
ever ſuppoſe that ſo groſs and plain a rng was done for no- 
thing. Bad as mankind may be thought, the worſt of them 
will hardly do a great wrong to others, who had never injured or 
offended them, and who, in their utmoſt miſery, had been en- 
truſted to their charitable care, without ſome ſtrong inducement : 
And every perſon, of competent underſtanding, and knowledge 
of the world, will gueſs with confidence, that ſo monſtrous an 
evil could fpring from no other root, but that one which has moſt 
juſtly and emphatically been termed the root of all evil, Money, 
Money ; whoſe magic power has ſometimes made Juſtice ſee, and 
often has made men blind who ſaw the cleareſt ; which once 
made Demoſthenes almoſt ſpeechleſs ; and which every day perverts 
the ſtrongeſt judgment, and ſometimes even leads aſtray a bene- 
volent and upright heart. 

Such, I ſeriouſly believe, was the caſe in this inſtance.. At leaſt 
the fact is certain, that one ſet of Managers, whoſe general cha- 
racter for integrity, benevolence, and public ſpirit, was unqueſ- 
tionable, forgetful of their firſt and ſacred duty to the ſick poor 
__ entruſted to their charitable care, and regardleſs of their oath 
de fideli, deliberately did that great evil, for Money; not mo- 
ney for their own private uſe, but money to increaſe * Wee 


fund of the Hoſpital. 


The hiſtory of that curious BPR POR 18 well known to the 
ee and to the Surgeons: it is fully recorded in the mi- 
nutes of both corporations; and there can be no diſpute about 
it. There is no occaſion to detail it minutely here: I ſhall have 
frequent occaſign | to refer to it in the ſequel of this Memorial. 
It is of much more importance to ſtate what the conſequences of 

1 have been, and are at this day. 
It would be little to the purpoſe here, little to my own credit, 
very little to the ſatisfaction of the Managers, ſtill leſs to the gra- 
i tification 
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tiſication of the public, and leaſt of all to the benefit of the fick 
poor, who at preſent are, or hereafter may be in the Hoſpital, 


_ to have ſtated what are the terms, the ſpirit and purpoſe, and the 


primary condition of our charter: It would even be little to have 
eftablithed, that ſuch a charter, or condition or clauſe in it, or fach 
a ſpecific promiſe on the part of the original ſubſcribers and 
- Founders of the Hoſpital, referred to in the charter, is indefeaſible 
by the Managers acting under the charter, and not to be ſet aſide 
by any authority known in this country leſs than that of an act 
of parliament: All theſe things, however completely effected, 
would avail nothing, and probably would not even induce the 
Managers, certainly ought not to induce them, to try to en- 
force by law their original charter, and ſet aſide, as illegal and 
incompetent, / a tranfaction for money, (which of courſe muſk 
be refunded), and a formal bargain, inconſiſtent with our 
charter; unleſs it be alſo ſhewn that the tranſaction has been: 
very bed for the Hoſpital, in its primary object and moſt; eflen- | 
tial intereſt; Pann _—_— care of ln 
into it. 

Till this is dane the en can 1. no great intereſt, ak 
no honourable or reaſonable motive for trying the queſtion. They 
would even have ſtrong reafons for not bringing it to a public 
diſcuſſion; I mean, that the tranſaction alluded to is little to the 
credit of their predeceflors in this truſt. And though, for other 
conſiderations, we ſhould be entitled to bring the queſtion to trial, 
and to obtain a deciſion in our favour on the ſtrict principles 

of law; yet we ſhould be heard, even in court, with ſome diſtruſt 
and diſapprobation; and we ſhould certainly incur, and, what is 

worſe, we ſhould richly deſerve, the indignation, inſtead of the 
gratitude of the public, and the reproaches of the ſick poor ad- 
mitted into the Hoſpital, if we availed - ourſelves of a ſtrict point 
of law; to enforce a right which was bad for them, or to ſet aſide 
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a tranſaction which experience had on: to be for their eſſen- 
tat Benet. | 

Tris ſraensenit me ene to ſhew, that; as 3 of | 
the Hoſpital, we are guardians of the health and lives of the fick 
poor admitted into it; and that, in this view, we have the ſtrong- 
eft intereſt and moſt cogent reaſons for wiſhing to enforce our 
legal chartered right; and for demanding, that a tranſaction, in- 
conſiſtent with chat N and —_ bad for the ſick pavey ſhall 
be annulled. 

This I take to be the equity of the caſe ; on ch 1 as 3 
as on the point of {tri law, we muſt reſt our cauſe. Far from 
wiſhing to keep it out of view, or to ſhrink from the moſt pubs 
lic and Tigorous diſcuſſion of it, I wiſh to bring it forward, to 
are it in the cleareſt light, to ſtate it ded and to illuſtrate 1 it 


fully. ä 
It is in this hos that I have the N to think I may be of- 


fome- ule. 'L 
I know that 1 am Wed) 6 unable to argue a point af law. 1 
| know that I cannot argue even a point of equity, as a lawyer 
would do. I know that I cannot make the moſt of thoſe ſtrong 
and obvious conſiderations of natural juſtice, and humanity, and 
good faith, and expediency, and common ſenſe, which this caſe 
fo amply - affords. That muſt be the buſineſs of; an 8 
and able lawyer. 

But, on the other hand, I know that the tenen bf chis 
| caſe, on principles of equity, involves the knowledge and con- 

Gderation of many facts and circumftances, quite foreign to the 

habits and the thoughts of lawyers, which the office and duties 
of my own profeſſion, and near thirty years intimate * 
with this Hoſpital, have made familar to me. 21 

Many of theſe particulars: are ſo intimately blended with dit 


principles of the equity of the caſe, as to be almoſt or quite eſ- 


; '( 10 ) 
fential to it. Even 13 conſideration of "RF cloſe * be- 
tween the duty befitting the managers of an hoſpital towards the 


tick poor admitted into it, and the profeſſional duty of phyſi- 
cians and ſurgeons to the ſame ſick poor, when their patients, 


may deſerve the moſt ſerious attention. The two duties appear 


to me ſo near akin, as to differ chiefly, or ſolely, in this reſpect, 
that in point of common ſenſe, and good faith, and natural juſtice, 
the former (the Managers) are bound to procure, what the latter 
(Phyficians and Surgeons) are bound to do, for the fick poor 
entruſted to their care. Both duties appear to me indefeaſible 
and ſupreme; that is, ſuperior to all conſiderations of intereſt or 
e that can be put in competition with them. 

If I can explain and illuſtrate theſe things to the conviction of 
men not lawyers, and who perhaps never thought of them be- 
fore, I may do ſo to the conviction of lawyers alſo : or at leaſt 
I may have the good fortune to furniſh them ſome new infor- 
mation of curious particulars, and ſome materials, or hints, of 
which ys will know, ven. better than I can do, how to avail - 
PY in this good . I can PE: the MAT" but watts, of- 

fice of the bellows-blower to the organiſt, which I think not im- 
BRIE; my wiſhes will be amply gratified. 

As a Manager of the Infirmary, I can have no wiſh, and if I 
had the wiſh, I have not the power, to renounce or give up one 
iota of its legal rights on any occaſion, and leaſt of all on ſo 
intereſting, an occaſion as the preſent. _ | 
But, as an upright man, wiſhing to act Farks and openly to 
all concerned, wiſhing to reaſon ſtrictly, but candidly, in the 
conduct of my argument, wiſhing, in ſhort, to reaſon and act 

in ſuch a manner, that all upright, intelligent, and candid men 
ſhall' be convinced by my argument, and approve of my conduct, 
1 have. no. objection to ſtate and argue our caſe as it would have 


ce 


food if there had been no ſuch TY in our charter as I have 
Rated, and believe deciſive as to our /egal right. 

I ſhall /uppo/e, that in our charter not one word had been 
ſaid of the Royal College of Phyſicians in Edinburgh, or of ſome of the - 
moſt ſkilful Chirurgeons. I ſhall ſuppoſe that our charter had erect- 
ed this corporation for the purpoſe of managing an Hoſpital 
wherein fick poor were to be entertained and taken care of by 
phyſicians and ſurgeons : or. ſtill more generally and briefly, an 
Hoſpital for the cure or relief of ſicx poor; and that our powers 
(by the charter) had been limited to ſuch “ 7hings conſiſtent with 
* the laws of the realm, as may beſt ee to the charitable end 
* and purpoſe above mentioned. 

This I conceive to be the moſt honourable and liberal way of 
ſtating the caſe, to which no perſon can reaſonably object. - 

It is not to be ſuppoſed that any perſon can be ſo irrational 
or ſo ſhameleſs, as to maintain, that we, acting under ſuch a ſup- 
poſed charter, could legally and effectually do any thing, and 
leaſt of all make a perpetual bargain, not only rot conducive to 
the charitable end and purpoſe. for which this corporation was 

_ erected, but directly 8 Nen with it, and undeniably very bad 
for the patients. 

Now, even in this view -of the caſe, I think | it may be ſhown, 

on principles of natural juſtice, humanity, and common ſenſe, 
enforced in ſome reſpects by certain medical conſiderations, 
that the tranſaction and RR which I e muſt be 
ſet aſide. 1 29 
It 18 evident, that this: is not to be done by ſpecifying any par- 
ticular inſtances of negligence, unſkilfulneſs, or incapacity in 
individual ſurgeons, who, by virtue of that bargain, and in vio- 
lation of the clauſe in our charter; have taken. care of the fick 
Per i in che Infirmary. 


ep 
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If a dozen ſuch inſtances were proved inconteſtably, they could 
lead to no fair concluſive general inference againſt the bargain, 
but only to certain inferences with reſpect to thoſe ſurgeons in- 
dividually. | It might be ſaid, and very properly it would be 
fard, Let thoſe individuals, according to the circumſtances of their 
| reſpective caſes, be admoniſhed, or cenſured, or inſtructed, or, 
if found abſolutely incorrigible, let hem be forbidden to take care 
of the fick poor in the Hoſpital : but let the general ſyſtem of 
promiſcuous RIAA in nn, as eſtabliſhed * the a 
ſtill ſtand good. Net | 
At never can be the intereſt « or the th hf the Maa a to en- 
ter on ſuch painful and needleſs diſcuſſions, or to bring to public 
view misfortunes which ought never to be known. Nor are they 
entitled to conſider as faults, what in candour, and even in ſtrict 
Juſtice, ſhould be regarded only as m:sfortunes. It is not the fault 
of a youth of four-and-twenty, juſt going to begin the practice 
of his profeſſion, that he has not all the ſkill, and uſeful expe- 
rience, and manual dexterity, of a ſurgeon fifty years of age, 
who has had very extenſive practice for twenty years. It is the 
fault. of that execrable ſyſtem,” eſtabliſhed by a ſordid bargain, 
which gives to every ſuch youth who is a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, that right of attendance in the Hoſpital, 
which, on every principle of expediency, and humanity, and natu- 
ral juſtice, and common ſenſe, as well as by the expreſs terms of 
our charter, ought to be given only to ſome of the moſt ſkilful of 
them. Nay more, that ſyſtem indirectly obliges the youngeſt, the 
« moſt inexperienced, and who muſt therefore be preſumed the leaſt 
ſkilful, to undertake that nice and arduous taſk ; while it leaves 
the moſt experienced and filfal at liberty, and even affords them 
a ſtrong inducement, to decline it. Theſe may decline it without 


injury to their own well-eſtabliſhed character; even their great 


odcupation in private practice may be an excuſe for doing ſo; 
| | i while 


RN 


while their prudent reluctance to riſk their own character, by 
taking any ſhare in a ſyſtem which they know to be bad, and 
by which they have much to loſe and nothing to gain, is a ſtrong 
motive for withdrawing from it. But a young ſurgeon, rather 
wiſhing to begin than actually beginning the private practice of his 
Pprofeſſion, may naturally with to have an opportunity of perform- 
ing on the ſick poor in the Hoſpital all the operations of ſurgery, 
not one of which he had performed before. He may think it a 
good piece of education in his profeſſion. At any rate, he cannot 
decline to attend in his turn, without ſeeming to acknowledge 
ſome conſciouſneſs of his own inferiority to his profeſtona] bre- 
chren who are eager to undertake the ſame taſk. _ 

Nor could the Managers. propoſe by any ſuch enquiries into 
things paſt, to rectify any evils that have been done. Their only 
rational object in this caſe, is to ene the continuance or repeti- 
tion of ſuch evils in future. > 

| This, it is evident, can be done daly by ſhewing bias a 6 
ly the nature and greatneſs of the evils inevitably and neceſſarily 
| proceeding from the promiſcuous attendance of the ſurgeons by 
rotation; which evils conſequently cannot be removed while that 
ſyſtem is allowed to continue. Theſe alone are the evils of it to 
which I allude, to which I have peculiarly turned my attention, 
and which I undertake to explain, * if required, to prove, in 
their fulleſt extent. 
I will own that I have another view in Rating, very particularly 
and ſtrongly, . evils, and in ſhewing whence they e 
Proceed. N 
For certain reaſons, which will appear in the ſequel of this Me- 
moral, IJ have the vanity to think, that, by ſo doing, I may make 
a ſtrong and favourable impreſſion on many of thoſe who perhaps 
at preſent believe that they have an intereſt and a right adverſe to 
a | Ge | px Ours, 


7 42 14 5 | 
ours, and to what we reckou eifencial to the proper © care of the * 4 
poor in the Hoſpital. 5 
I think the caſe may be ted to them fairly, and yet ſo firongly, 

on the general principles of natural juſtice, humanity, and common 
ſenſe, that, if there were not in this Iſland a court that could enforce 
the principles of law or equity, ſtill they would find that they could 
gain neither honour nor advantage, but Lad the watt] 1205 in- 
fiſting on their bargain. 
If I can ſucceed in this attempt, I ſhall both accelerate the 1085 
which I have in view, and alſo 0 the ed the trouble and 
a expence of litigation. | 
I know what happened formerty at different times when this 
queſtion was agitated ; but I am not diſcouraged. Many circum- 
ſtances of the caſe are now greatly changed. The example of the 
College of Phyſicians, which at one time was the ſtrongeſt argu- 
ment in favour of the _— with the Surgeons, is now directly 5 
and ftrongly againſt 3 it. 
VDniform and ample experience for more than ſixty years, has fully 
ſhewn how bad the ſyftem in queſtion has been for the fick poor in 
the Hoſpital; and how unavailing even for that purpoſe which the 
' furgeons, who after a hard ſtruggle got it eſtabliſhed, had moſt at 
heart. Above all, I truſt to the more liberal and honourable ſenti- 
ments, and more enlarged and juſt views of the fubject, which now 
prevail among the furgeons themſelves, as well as among others 
who have an intereſt in it. I know for certain, that many of them 


think on this point juſt as I do; and I truſt that all of them will 


do ſo when they attend to it ſtrictly. I know there has been ſo 
great a change in the ſentiments and manners of the more reſpectable 
inhabitants of this city within theſe ſeventy years, at which time 
this queſtion was firſt agitated, that thoſe conſiderations which the 
ſurgeons openly avowed, and ftated as the ſtrongeſt arguments in 
their favour, cannot now be avowed ; and, if avowed, would be re- 
ceived 
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cerved with honeſt and keen Ol ICE Of theſe obſolete argu- 
ments, a ſhort ſpecimen is given in the ſequel of this Memorial; 
and a very ſhort one, I am ſure, will ſuffice. 

I know alſo what is commonly ſaid of corporations, that 5 
have neither ſhame nor conſcience; and that many men, united in 
a corporation, will do things without ſcruple or remorſe, at which 
as individuals they would have ſpurned with indignation. But 
this I do not implicitly believe, and I am ſure it is not univerſally 
W öͤ ˖ͤ OA EPT 7 | AS wed e e 
I know very well that a Royal Charter can never confer” either 
moral virtues or mne ene but as little can it take 
them away. ha LJ | 

I know well, that on a guns 2 fifty years ago, - cor 
poration over which at preſent I have the honour to preſide, 
waved its indiſputable legal right, and acted juſt as liberally and 
honourably as any individual member of it could have done in 
the ſame circumſtances.— I can ſee no phyſical or moral one 
to the ſurgeons behaving juſt as well at preſent. To 

This may be thought precarious. Be it ſo. There can be no 
harm in making the experiment. Lawyers have long ago de- 
termined, that Superflua non nocent. Our chance of ſucceſs, in 
that experiment, will not be the leſs, that thoſe on whom it 
it is tried, know beforehand that we have law and equity on 
nnn 
And when this ee ſhall be laid on hs table in Surgeons 
Hall, and five and forty ſcalpels, ſharper than razors, ſhall be 
drawn at once to diſſe it to the bone, the operators will not be 
leſs cautious or ſkilful in their buſineſs, for n that it has 
been reviſed by counſel learned in the law. La TO e 
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SECTION 1 5 
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Ble nronk It ert to we he eee of this a6 1. neceflarily. re- 
fulting from the pernicious ſyſtem of all the Fellows of the Royak 
College of Surgeons having a right to attend in the Hoſpital pro- 
miſcuouſly by rotation, it is proper to ſtate what uſe they actually ; 
make ol, chat right: elſe it might be. ſaid that I was conſidering 
not real but only imaginary or poſſible evils, which were to be 
dreaded from it ; but which in fact were either totally prevented: 
or greatly lefſened, by the humane, ms eee roſes 
the furgeons made of ſo dangerous a right... 9 

The fact is, as che Managers may ieee ee a moment, 
by peruſing the lift of the ſurgeons who have attended in the Hoſ- 
Pital hy rotation during the laſt three years, that though all of 
them claim, all of them do not chooſe to exerciſe that right. But 
many of them do rigorouſly avail themſelves of it: chiefly the 
junior members of their college; all of whom, to the number of 
ſewenteen, counting upwards from the bottom of the liſt, who re- 
ſided in Edinburgh, did attend and operate in the Royal Infirmary, 
in the laſt rotation or ſucceſſion, each for two months at a 
time. Of the /eventeen juniors, from Mr Lawſon to Mr Geoxge- 
Bell incluſive, only ſbun have not attended in their turn; name- 
_ by, Mr Lawſon, who: is ſurgeon to- a. regiment in a diſtant: 
part. of England; Mr Charles Anderſon, whoſe ſituation is the 
ſame with Mr Lawſon's ; Dr William Niſbet, who is ſettled in 
London; and Dr William Farquharſon, who has now retired to 
the country. To make up for theſe four not reſident in Edin- 
burgh,.there were at the end of laſt year ive more Fellows of the 
Yoga College of Surgeons whoſe v names come after that of Mr- 
George 
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George Bell (the preſent attending ſurgeon : March, 1 Zoo.) Their 
time of attendance in ſucceſſion will extend to ten months, that 
is, till the 1ſt March 1801. Before that time probably three or four 
more will be on the liſt, implying the attendance of the junior 
furgeons in the Hoſpital in ſucceſſion for three or four years with- 
out interruption. 

But many, indeed moſt of the Sendo * of has reſpectable 
body, men of the higheſt eminence in their profeſſion, in whoſe 
character, and judgment, and knowledge, and attention, and ſkill, 
and dexterity in the important article of chirurgical operations, 
the public has the greateſt confidence, have withdrawn them- 
ſelves from that public, honourable, and charitable duty. | 

Of the tbree-and-twwenty ſenior Fellows of the College of Surgeons, 
counting downwards from the top of the liſt, only four have at- 
nd in the - courſe of the laſt rotation. Theſe four were, Mr 
Ruſſel, Mr Wardrope, Mr Arrot, and Mr Latta. - 

This non-attendance of many of the moſt experienced and moſt 
eminent of the ſurgeons began long ago, but has increaſed very 
much of late: and though a very great evil in itſelf, and a groſs 
violation of the bargain with the Managers, at leaſt of the ſpirit 
and meaning of it, though not juſt of the terms of the contract, 
now paſles unnoticed, But I have been informed, that when it 
firft began, it was ſeriouſly taken notice of by the Managers, and 
complained of by them as a breach of the contract on the part 
of the ſurgeons. There can be no doubt that the Managers at 
leaſt, and, as I fuſpect, the furgeons too, had no ſuch * 
view when they made the bargain. | 

The Managers will ſee, by their own minutes at different periods 
within theſe ſeventy years, that different plans have been pro- 
poſed to remedy, or at leaſt to leflen, fo great and ſtriking an evil. 
At firſt it was propoſed (by the ſurgeons themſelves) that an elder 
and a younger * mould attend together this, as might eaſily 
have 
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have been foreſeen, "came to nothing. At another time the 
ſtrange, perplexed, expenſive, and equally unavailing ſyſtem, of 
Pour ſubſlitate ſurgeons attending along with thoſe in rotation, and 
inſtead of thoſe who declined to attend in their turn, was adopted; 
and after a full trial for many years, was given up as uſeleſs — 
The ſyſtem of rotation being in itſelf fundamentally bad, may 
eaſily be made 2o0r/e; but never can be made good; nor even better 
than it was at firſt: and as to the various degrees of badneſs, all 
of them very great, which may take place in it, I cannot think 
they are worth diſputing, or taking any trouble about. l. 
It is ſufficient for my preſent purpoſe to ſtate, that gradually it 
has come to this paſs, that the practice of ſargery in the Royal 
Infirmary i is chiefly, and for two or three years together is entirely, 

inthe hands of the youngeſt and moſt inexperienced ſurgeons, ok. 
of them attending in his turn for two months at a time. 

The reaſons which could induce ſo many of the ſenior en 5 
men of the greateſt worth, as well as profeſſional eminence, and 
ſtill in the vigour of life, to withdraw themſelves from a duty ſo 
honourable to themſelves, and ſo beneficial to the public, muſt have 
been ſtrong indeed, and muſt well deſerve the moſt ſerious at- 
tention' of the Managers of the Royal Infirmary. h 

Thoſe reaſons are no ſecret : by ſome, who have ated i in confor- 
mity to them, they have been avowed in the moſt open and ho- 

nourable manner: and they perfectly coincide with and confirm 
many other conſiderations, more obvious, and, as [I a nee 
deciſive on the ſame point. | 

That ſyſtem, of all the ſurgeons of a great city, or all of them 
vrho pleaſe, attending and operating by rctation, appears to me ſo 
bad for the Hoſpital in its moſt eſſential intereſt, I mean the welfare 
of the fick poor admitted into it, that I /er:ou/ly doubt whether the 
ingenuity of man, if it had been ſo abſurdly employed on purpoſe, 
could have contrived a worſe; that is, one more unfavourable to 

| the 
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the main oh of ſuch an inſtitution, the relief and recovery of 
the poor and unfortunate, who from diſeaſe or accident required 
the care and attendance of ſkilful and experienced ſurgeons, and 
often the performing of the mbit difficult and ee n | 
cal operations. | 
If my opinion on this ſubject v were new, or ſingular though 
long formed; I ſhould not preſume at this time to obtrude it on 
the Managers. But for more than twenty years it has been my 
firm opinion; and during all that time I have frequently had oc- 
cation to hear the ſame opinion ſtrongly expreſſed by many diffe- 
rent perſons, Students, Profeſſors of medicine, Phyſicians, Sur- 
geons, nay, even Managers of the Royal Infirmary ; perſons well 
informed, and frequently eye-witneſſes of the evils reſulting from 
that ſyſtem which they agreed with me in condemning. 
Io moſt people it will appear very ſtrange that I ſhould quote 
ſtudents of phyſic as high and reſpectable authority on this point; 


Which they may probably be thought too young and inexperien- 


ced, and ſcarce ſufficiently informed, to be able to judge of. 

_ To the Managers of the Royal Infirmary in particular it may 
appear worſe than ſtrange, perhaps reprehenſible, and peculiarly 
unbecoming in me, to refer with any kind of reſpect to the opinion 
of the ſtudents on this ſubject; which opinion they uſed ſome- 

times to expreſs in a moſt indecent manner, by murmuring, and 
even hiſſing in the operation-room. The Managers will naturally 
think of the violent exploſion which happened there ſome years 
ago, and which required their interpoſition, and moſt ſerious ani- 
mad verſion; eſpecially as one of the preſent Managers, (Mr In- 
nes), and along with him the preſent Treaſurer of the Infirmary, 
(Mr - Jardine), were the perſons who. attended in the Theatre du- 
ring an operation, ſoon after, to enforce the very proper orders of 
the Managers, for preventing ſuch indecent behaviour in the ſtu- 


dents, and excluding for ever from the Hoſpital any of them who- 
"bag? 5 thould 
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ſhould be guilty of it on an pretence whatever. The pretence at 
that time, which, for good reaſons, was allowed to paſs as an ex- 
cuſe, was, that the hiſſing complained of was not at the operator, 
but at the aſſftants, who intercepted the view of what was doing. 
That this was ſometimes the caſe, was certain; and it may have 
been wholly or partly the caſe that particular day of the great ex- 
ploſion. But it was equally certain, and ſo notorious, as neither 
to be denied nor explained away, that ſuch indecent marks of diſ- 
approbation were occaſionally beſtowed pretty freely on ſome of 
the operators, who appeared leſs dexterous than their brethren. 
The Managers may be aſſured that I have no wiſh and no means 
to juſtify, or in any degree to excuſe, the behaviour of the ſtudents 
in that reſpect. It was in every point of view as bad as poſſible; 
diſgraceful to themſelves, moſt ſhocking to the unfortunate pa- 
tients, and cruelly embarraſſing to the operator. I ſincerely hope 
that nothing like it ſhall ever again occur in the Hoſpital. I 
| ſhould not at preſent have revived the memory of ſuch an unplea- 

fant occurrence, but for an important purpoſe : to repreſent to the 
Managers, that there muſt have been a great fault ſomewhere elſe, 

as well as among the Fadens, that gon occaſion to fach con- 
duct on their part. 

So long ago as when I was a ada: nd; as ſuch, actuſtonned 
to attend in the operation-room, it was not uncommon for the ſtu- 
dents to beſtow very freely their marks of approbation or diſap- 

probation on different operators. Though I was not one of the of- 
| fenders, I was fitting among them one day when their behaviour 
in this reſpect was fo bad, that it rouſed the indignation of a 
_ gentleman of the profeſſion, who is at preſent one of the Managers 

of the Infirmary; I mean Mr Alexander Wood, who very pro- 
perly gave them a ſharp reprimand for their indecent conduct. 
This reprimand, which indeed was well merited, the ftudents 


were mae to take in 52884 was ap Were 
gol ſaid 


d 
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| ſaid eus! it at chat time. This muſt have been ſomewhere be- 
tween twenty-ſix and thirty years ago; ſome fifteen or twenty 


years before the great exploſion, which of courſe almoſt oblite- 


rated the memory of all former leſs remarkable events of the 


fame kind. 
That I may not be miſunderſtood on this point, I muſt men- 


tion, that the indecent marks of diſapprobation, on the part of the 
ſtudents, which I witneſſed, were not beſtowed on Mr Wood him- | 
ſelf. He was univerſally acknowledged to be an admirable opera- 
tor; as the ſtudents were abundantly ready to teſtify, ſometimes 
rather in a tumultuous manner. He was that day attending as 


an afliſtant, or a fubſSitute, Rn" to the PIPER hien at . 


time prevailed. 


I think I remember who che operator was, but I am not © quite 
ſure ; and if I were, I ſhould not name him. But that the Mana- 


gers may have ſome kind of notion what circumſtances gave occa- 


ſion to ſuch behaviour in the ſtudents, I will mention, that about 


the time to which I allude, I have repeatedly ſeen a ſurgeon ope- 
rate in the Infirmary, whoſe hand ſhook ſo much, that every ſtu- 
dent who ſaw him, thought he ſhould ſcarce have undertaken to 


apply a plaſter or a bandage. Yet, with that grievous defect, I 


have ſeen him attempt a nice operation on the eye. This gentle- 


man withal was a man of moſt reſpectable character, and great 
profeſſional ſkill. As a confulting ſurgeon, he might have been 


very uſeful to the Hoſpital ; but certainly he ought not to have ap- 


peared there as an operator. 'This the youngeſt ſtudent in the 
operation- room, provided _y he were not DIES, Co not fail 


* 
* 


to perceive in three minutes. 
I know enough of ſtudents of phyfie, and was + Tor" enough 
one myſelf, to be able to aſſure the Managers with perfect confi- 


| dence, that though they may prevent the ſtudents from clapping 


or W in the operation- room, 2 indecencies they certainly 
D 5 ought 
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_ ought for many reaſons to prevent), they never can hinder the ſtu- 
dents from judging of the real and comparative merits of the dif- 
ferent ſurgeons, in their -operatiqns ; from perceiving that ſome 
of the ſurgeons operate admirably. well, others not; and from criti- 
cifing very openly, and with more rigour than favour, every part of 
their practice; juſt as they do the practice of the ordinary phyſt- 
cians, and of the clinical profeſſors. If it were poſſible, which 
luckily it is not, it would be wrong to een in the young men 
the freeſt exerciſe of their own judgment. 

But in truth I muſt ſay, however raſh or willen in Gach Pre 

ments, with reſpect to ſurgeons as well as phyſicians, they may 
+ ſometimes be, that many of the moſt pointed obſervations, and ſe- 
vereſt ſtrictures, that I have ever heard made on the abuſes to which 
L allude, have been from ſtudents, ſometimes in ſuch terms as I do 
not chooſe to remember, but withal of ſuch a tenor that there 

could be no diſpute about the juſtneſs of them. Many of the re- 
marks to which I allude were made by young men peculiarly well 
qualified, and ſtrongly prompted to make ſuch obſervations, ſome 


of them having been previouſly bred regularly to ſurgery, and 


even having been engaged in the practice of it, as ſurgeons or aſ- 


ſiſtant ſurgeons in the army or navy; and others having juſt 


before attended the London Hoſpitals, chiefly with a view to the : 
practice of ſurgery; and who, on caming to Edinburgh, to com- 
plete their medical education, naturally attended much to the ma- 
nagement af the chirurgical department of this Hoſpital, and were 
irreſiſtibly led to make Fn. ME little to the credit of 

choſe concerned in it. 7 
| While I ſtate this ſtrongly, dee not © on an as it * N | 
ral times. been ſtated to me, I beg it may not be ſuppoſed that 1 
mean to admit or contend for that vaſt, ſuperiority of London ſur- 
_ gery and London furgeons which they are pleaſed ta arrogate to 
themſelves. But. I. muſt (contend. ſtrongly for a ſelf-evident and 


7 
* * 
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very importz'it truth, eſtabliſhed by ample experience, but which 
might have been foreſeen without experience, that, every thing 
elſe being equal, the practice of ſurgery in an hoſpital conducted 
on the Fſtem unfortunately eſtabliſhed' in this, muſt» be greatly 
worſe than the practice of ſurgery in an hoſpital where the ſur- 
geons have a permanent appointment, and remain long in office. 
In the great hoſpitals in London, and, ſo far as I know, in 
every city except Edinburgh, the attending ſurgeons are appointed 
during life and good behaviour, by the managers of the hoſpital. 
They are very generally men of the greateſt character and emi- 
nence in their profeſſion z men who, from firſt to laſt, have ſtaked 
their fame and fortune on their aſſiduous attention, on the know- 
ledge and ſkill which they diſplay in their hoſpitak-practige, 
and on the ſucceſs which attends every part of it, and eſpecially the 
operations which they perform. Many of them have perſevered | 

in very regular attendance at their hoſpitals, and the moſt faith - 
ful diſcharge of their duty when there, for a great part of their 
lives, notwithſtanding their extenſive private practice, and the la- 
bours and entanglements inſeparably connected with it till the 
approach of age and infirmities made them feel the propriety of re- 
ſigning their public and arduous charge to their younger bre- 
thren, whoſe ſtrength was more adequate to the taſk. 41 
Such men, ſo eſtabliſhed, have time and opportunity, and 8 
is at leaſt of as much conſequence, they have the ſtrongeſt poſhble 
inducements, to proſecute with increaſing ardour the ſtudy of their 
profeſſion; to learn what is doing, and what is propoſed by others 
in it; to adopt what is good, and with due caution to try what 
appears rational and promiſing; in ſhort, to improve themſelves 
in every part of their buſineſs; and not only to become dexterous 
operators, but expert in the medical and chirurgical treatment of 
&ereral diſeaſes, ſo as to prevent the en of many an opera- 
$6055. Va tion, 
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don, which in les ial and practiſed hands would. be una- 
voidable. 
Every improvement which ſuch a n acquires in che courſe 
of many years is gained to the hoſpital in which he continues 
to practiſe and to operate; it is gained to the poor and unfortu- 
nate who are admitted into it; it is gained to the ſtudents who 
attend it, and who fee and learn his practice; and by the inſtruc- 
tion of | his pupils, as well as by his own practice, both in the 
hoſpital i in 8 Wee ner and n the ere 
atcturgec:: | 
his, ae aſia e Chin attendance in an 
Boſpital) has opportunities of obſerving many defects or errors 
in the general ſyſtem of management, with reſpect to the patients 
mi his department; has time to conſider how they may beſt be ſup- 
_ Phied/or:oorreRed/; to propoſe plans of improvement, and to get 
theſe introduced, and fairly tried and adopted. This is always an 
| ungracious taſk, and a work of much time and labour; foraſmuch 
as it never fails to meet with ſtrong oppoſition, from the force of 
habit, the prejudices, the pride, the lazineſs, and * INACY 
thoſt who muſt execute the plans propoſed. | 
The difference between the ſituation of a few Sis MY 
bliſhed in an hofpital, and that of any number attending in rota- 
tion or ſucceſſion for two months at a time, ſuppoſing their natu- 
ral talents, their previous education, and the profeſſional knowledge 
which they had acquired when they began their attendance, to be 
equal, is fuck as not to admit of any rational compariſon, whether 
we conſider it with a view to the improvement of the practitioners: 
_ themſelves, the benefit of the patients in the hoſpital, or the im- 
— of che e eee eee d and af 
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1 1 be inddlicate at leſt and might even 10 chough ilibe- 
N 8 | | ral, 
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ral, if not malevolent, co attempt to ſtate the contraſt . minute- 
ly and ſtrongly. 
I cannot even preſume to er a few remarks on the Anden | 
rages of the ſyſtem unfortunately adopted in this Hoſpital, though 
the moſt general in their nature, and the moſt indiſputable as to 
their juſtneſs, without premiſing, that J have no intention to propoſe 
any enquiry as to particular inſtances of negligence or miſmanage- 
ment, and no with that any thing ſhould be ſtated, and certainly 
nothing ſhall be ſtated by me, that either directly or indirectly can 
in the ſmalleſt degree affect the profeſſional character, or hurt the 
feelings of any individual. Such particular enquiries and diſcuſ- 
ſions can do no good; they cannot fail to do harm, by leading to 
_ endleſs diſputes and altercations. I know well that it is not only 
illiberal, but unreaſonable, and unjuſt in the higheſt degree, to cen- 
ſure a mode of practice as injudicious, becauſe other practitioners 
would not have followed it in the ſame circumſtances ; to condemn 
it as bad and hurtful, becauſe it proved unfuccefsful ; or to pro- 
nounce that a great operation was ill performed, becauſe it proved 
fatal. Nothing but the groſſeſt ignorance could account for ſuch 
dogmatical cenſures, and even ſuch ignorance would be no excuſe 
for the perſon who ſhould hazard them. | 
But fortunately, on the preſent occaſion, all fach minute en- 
quiries, and all particylar confideration of the merits or demerits of 
any individual, are not only unneceſſary for the object which I 
have in view, but would evidently tend to fruſtrate my purpoſe. 
I ſhall therefore moſt carefully avoid them, and I truſt that no 
other perſon will introduce them in this diſcuſſion. 
I take it for granted that no perſon will diſpute that a young and 
unpractiſed ſurgeon will acquire ſome improvement in the exerciſe 
of his profeſſion, by attending in an hoſpital, and treating ſuch. 
patients in his department as are admitted; and by performing, 
| 810 for the firſt time in his life, ſuch operations as are re- 
RY quired... 
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quired. It is avowedly for the ſake of this kind of improvement 
to all alike, that the Royal College of Surgeons have been anxious 
to have the right of attending and N in thus en mo | 
to all its members in rotation. 
Any improvement that a young ſurgeon could get by attending 
and operating for two months, I ſhould think muſt be but incon- 
ſiderable; certainly very little compared to what he might, and 
with due attention on his part would, acquire by attending for fix 
months, or for a twelvemonth, or ſtill better, for ſeveral years con- 
tinually. To enable a young practitioner either in phyſic or ſur- 
gery to obtain improvement by experience, it is not enough that 
a certain number of patients come under his care; he muſt have 
time to acquire the Habit, the facility, the readineſs of attending to 
ſo many different caſes in quick ſucceſſion; of judging and act- 
ing, as we ſay, on the ſpur of the occaſion, and applying juſtly, 
and with preciſion, the general W of phyſic c or mine, 
to thoſe particular caſes. ; 
Still more time, and leiſure, and habit, and the meln of that 
eaſe which habit alone can give, are neceſſary to enable a practi- 
tioner to compare together a number of different caſes of the ſame 
diſeaſe, to try with due caution different modes of cure; and at 
any rate to obſerve with accuracy the progreſs of the diſeaſe, and 
the effects of the treatment employed, and to draw the A 
inferences from all that he obſerves. 
It is juſt the accumulation of many fuch nai NY 
from many particular caſes accurately compared together, and the 
facility and habit of applying that knowledge and the general 
principles of phyſic and ſurgery to particular inſtances, and in 
furgery the manual dexterity acquired by frequent repetition of 
operations, that conſtitute the great ſuperiority of -a judicious, at- 
tentive, experienced practitioner, over a young man of equally 
good education, and equal, or even much better natural talents. - 
| . r 


Fo 1 
That kind of practice, and that great number and variety of 
caſes, which occur at once, or in very quick ſucceſſion, in an hoſ- 


poaital, and which, after ſome time and habit, become the moſt in- 


ſtructive of all, are more apt at firſt to confound, and embarraſs, 
and oppreſs a young practitioner, or even an old one, who is not 
accuſtomed to practiſe in ſuch a ſituation. 

Il doubt much whether two months, or three times two months. 
can be ſufficient to enable a young ſurgeon to get the better of that 
confuſion. and embarraſſment, and acquire the babit of hoſpital- 
practice, or put him ſo much at his eaſe, that he can profit much, 

if indeed he can begin to profit, by what he ſees or what he does. 
But be his improvement more or leſs in the courſe of his two 
months attendance, at the end of that time it is loſt to the Hoſpital 
for many months at leaſt, probably for ſome years, perhaps for ever. 


Nay, it is in a great meaſure loſt to himſelf: for what was acquired 


by habit, and depends on habit, will ſoon be loſt by diſuſe, or the 
want of habit. But whatever become of the individual, and the im- 
provement which he acquired in his two months attendance in the 
i Hoſpital, it is plain at leaſt that it cannot be transferred, like the 
gold chain of my Lord Provoſt, to his ſucceſſor in office. He begins: 
to attend and to operate juſt on purpoſe to acquire the ſame kind 
of improvement, Now that improvement which the one has got, 
and which the other wants to get, or the ſuperiority of the one 
over the other, whoſe natural talents and education muſt be ſuppo- 
ſed equal to thoſe of the former, at the end of the firſt two months, 
if it could be meaſured, and expreſſed accurately in language, 

would denote, with mathematical preciſion, the amount of the in- 

_ Jury; or the evil which the Hoſpital ſuffers. by the change of the 

; experienced. for the inexperienced furgeon : an evil not to be com- 
|  Pared to any pecuniary loſs, and not to be compenſated by any 

. pecuniary advantage: for has are things incommenſurable: it is 

juſtice and . cruelty to the patients, if done or permitted from any 


? canfideration | but irreſiſtible neceſſity, 


K 
> Ait evil of the ſame kind, but incomparably leſs in degree, muſt 
Kol time to time occur in every hoſpital, from ſuch neceſſity, by 
the death or reſignation of the phyſicians or ſurgeons who are per- 
manently appointed to it; unleſs care be taken to provide ' againſt 
the evil (as certainly ſhould be done) by the appointment of aſſiſtants 
or ſubſtitutes, who may be gradually and effectually trained to the 
| duty of the hoſpital, and be able and ready on any vacancy to 
ſupply the places of their reſpective principals. This I believe is 
now generally, if not univerſally, done in all horas ee e ang 
of London, and in many other places. E 
But even though this very rational and GR precaution were ne- 
glected, and a perfect novice in hoſpital- practice, or in every kind 
of practice, for example, a youth of one and twenty years of age, 
who has juſt finiſhed his apprenticeſhip and his education, were 
appointed to ſucceed as eminent a ſurgeon as Mr Pott or Mr Hun- 
ter; though the evil would be great, it would be but tranſient; 
after a fe¹ months it would be every day growing leſs; and in a 
few years would no longer be felt, or ſuppoſed to exiſt. The 
young practitioner, if he was not deficient in natural talents, in 5 
the acquired preliminary knowledge of his profeſſion, and in af. 
ſiduous attention to the duties of his office, which accomplithments, 
though they cannot abſolutely be inſured by any mode of ap- 
' pointment, are to be preſumed at leaſt as much in the caſe of elec- 
tion as in that of rotation, might ſoon Ne in ein and ri val in 
fame his great predeceſſor. 3 9 
By the ſyſtem of attending i in rotation, chat grievous evil is in 
ſome meaſure eſtabliſhed as a part of the inſtitution, and made per- 
petual; foraſmuch as thoſe who had attended once or twice before 
for the ſhort period of two months, and then were out of the habit 
of it for as many years, can neither have che knowledge, nor the 
habit of applying readily their knowledge, which thoſe would have 
who had been . e N mack whole of ware time. 
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But a caſe is not only ſuppoſeable, but real, and which has already 
occurred, and muſt from time to time again occur, which ſhews 
the evil of that ſyſtem in all its horrors. The furgeon'in atten- 
dance may be ſo for the firſt time; all his juniors, who come after 

him in the order of rotation, have never yet attended; but each of 

them in his turn is to undertake that arduous duty for the firſt 
time, According to the number of juniors, when the firſt of them 
begins his firſt attendance, that ſucceſſion may laſt a year or twoz 
before the end of this period, three or four more ſurgeons may 
have finiſhed their apprenticeſhips and their ſtudies, and become 
Fellows of the Royal College, entitled to ſhare in all its rights and 
privileges, and very eager to avail themſelves of the privilege of at- 
_ tending and operating in this Hoſpital. By the time that their 
_ attendance is finiſhed, one or two or three more new members may 

have been added to the Royal College of Surgeons; and theſe in 
their turn maſt attend and operate here. Nor can this order be 
interrupted, or the ſuppoſed right of any of them with-held, by any 
different arrangement, without acknowledging: the "ow of that 
evil againſt which I remonſtrate. jy 

Thus it muſt happen from time to time, chat, for two or e 
years ſucceſſively, the practice of ſurgery in the Royal Infirmary 
ſhall be entirely in the hands of young and inexperienced prac- 
titioners, all of them in their turn WI" and WIG in it * 
the jirft time. | 0 

The magnitude of fuch an ol dogs no ak” and can ade of 
no exaggeration. Whether it be for half a century, or for half a 
year, or for ever, the evil is the ſame; not only in kind, but in de- 
gree; the difference is only as to its duration: and if the evil be very 
often repeated, though but for a ſhort time at once, it is in m 
wied mme | 4149 36, 20 | 
If, by any order of the Managers of the Royal nem; or by 


virtue of any compact between them and the Royal College of Sur- 
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geons, four or five of the members of the latter body were choſen 
by lot, or if the four or five youngeſt members of the College, with- 
out regard to any other confideration but that of their being thge 
youngeſt, were appointed permanently ſurgeons to the Hoſpital, the 
abſurdity, the injuſtice, and the cruelty of ſuch a procedure would 
encite the moſt juſt and univerfal indignation. Common ſenſe, and 
zaſtice, and humanity, all require, that for fo difficult and im- 
portant a truſt ſome ſelection ſhould be made; and that ſome re- 
gard ſhould be paid to the experience and to the perſonal and pro- 


feſſional character, as well as to the education and ſtation of the _ 


ſons in whom that {truſt is repoſed. | | 

Vet that which; ſtated as a ee ond as an imaginary NE in 
* to illuſtrate an argument, appears ſuch a grievance and fuch 
an abomination as could never be endured, if it were actually done, 
would be a much leſs evil than that which has long been eſtabliſh- 
ed, and which ſcarce attracts the attention of the public; for no 
other reaſon, I believe, but becauſe 1 it 18 e and has 8 
been familiar to them it 
Leet it be obſerved, that in the 1 nene 5 8 of the! maſk inju- 
dieidus permanent appointment which I have ſtated, no individuals 
are ſuppoſed to be allowed to act as ſurgeons in the Royal Infirmary, 
but thoſe Who by the preſent; eſtabliſhment have the right, and 
axail themſelves of che right of doing ſo. If they are qualified to 
act in that capacity for two months, they muſt be much better qua- 
lified to act in the ſame capacity for many months and many years. 
Though it muſt at firſt view appear a moſt extravagant aſſertion, 
or a paradox, I have no doubt that, on the ſtricteſt examination, it 
will be found a ſerious truth, and one ſo plain as not to admit of 
| diſpute, that, if three men were choſen by lot out of the College of 

Surgeons, or if the three youngeſt Fellows were appointed, or if 
he three next to be admitted Fellows, young men not yet out of 


on their Ah is were appointed permanent Surgeons to the 
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Hoſpital, the practice of ſurgery in it would in two or hes years 
be on a much better footing than it has been for many years paſt. 
And it is plain at leaſt, that, at the beginning of ſuch a new eſta- 
bliſhment, the practice could be no worſe than it will be when the 
ſame gentlemen attend in rotation; ; for ir muſt be e; the 

Tame. | | 

The i imaginary caſe which I have ſtated may be brought much 
nearer to the real one, by ſuppoſing that the three junior Fellows 
who obtained the appointment of Hoſpital Surgeons were to hold it 
only as long as they were the three juniors, ſo as to enſure a fuc- 
ceſſion of the youngeſt always to fill that office. What on this 
ſuppoſition would be intuitively very bad for ever, muſt be equally 
bad for any number of months or years, during which it Oy _ 
| muſt take place according to the preſent em. 
| To make any. perſon not conſtantly in the habit of fri and ac- 

curate thinking attend fully to a very familiar object, and perceive 

clearly all thoſe particulars about it which he was accuſtomed to 
_ overlook, and judge fairly of the 1 importance of things which he 
had long regarded 45 of no moment; it is often neceſſary to place 
it in a new point of view, and in ſtrong and various lights. I ſhall 
endeavour to give one ether illuſtration of the point in queſtion, 
which I truſt the ene will RE in * ſale m_ of v view that 
Edas 1 bi 0 

They know in what manner * pn to the  Holpicat 
are appointed. They know well in what an exemplary manner 
the two preſent Phyſicians of it, Dr Hamilton and Dr Rutherford, 
have for many years diſcharged' the duties of their important of- 
fice. If, by their death or reſignation, the Hoſpital ſhould be de- 
pri ved of their ſervices, it would moſt juſtly be regarded by the 
public, and more eſpecially by the Managers of the Infirmary, 
who beſt know the value of them, as a very great misfortune, and 
a loſs which could not ſoon or cally be ſupplied. To fapply it, 


E 2 however, 
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however, as ſoon: and as well as poſſible, two other Phyſicians to 
the Hoſpital would ſoon be appointed moſt probably men who 
have been for ſome years. engaged in the practice of their pro- 
feſſion, and who have already attained conſiderable reputation as 
Phyſicians, and whoſe perfonal character and conduct are known 
and eſteemed by the public. Perhaps, however, in conſequence of 
thoſe of my profeſſion who: are ſomewhat advanced in life and 
much engaged in buſineſs declining ſuch an arduous taſk, or for 
other good reaſons, the Managers might make choice of two ju- 
nior Fellows. In ſuch a Body as the College of Phyſicians, there 
can be no doubt, that among the junior as probably as among 
the ſenior Members, two men may be found, whoſe talents, edu- 
cation, and profeſſional knowledge, would render them unexcep- 
tionably fit to diſcharge the duty of Phyſicians of this Infirmary, 
to the ſatisfaction of the Managers, and with honour to them 
ſelves, and advantage to the public. But ſurely neither the Ma- 
nagers, nor the public, nor the newly- appointed Phyficians them- 
ſelves, (ſuppoſing them, as ought to be ſuppoſed, men of ſenſe), 
could believe them as able and expert in their Hoſpital· duty, for 
many months, or perhaps ſome years, as their predeceſſors had 
been. Without meaning in the leaſt to call in queſtion the merits 
| of Dr. Hamilton or Dr Rutherford when they ſeverally obtained 
the honourable appointment which they have long held, I muſt 
believe that they have improved greatly in the courfe of from ten 
to twenty-four years, and that they are ſtill improving ; that they 
are better able to do their duty in the Hoſpital, and actually do it 
better now, than they did at firſt. To ſuppoſe otherwiſe wouks. 
be no compliment to thoſe gentlemen, of es 1 ee 
perſon thinks more highly than I do. 42 — 
I be toſs of that kind eee eee eee 
death or retreat of an experienced Phyſician is inevitable, and 
though not irreparable, cannot inſtantly be repaired. But when 


6 
the Managers take the beſt meaſures in their power to get the loſs 
ſupplied as ſoon as poſſible, in the way which I have here ſuppo- 
ſed, which for fifty years has uniformly been followed in this 
Hoſpital, and, ſo far as I know, in almoſt every other, they are 
not only free from every ſuſpicion of blame, but entitled to een 
n for the faithful diſcharge of their truſt. 

The caſe would be widely different, if, on the event ipod. 
the death or retreat of the Phyſicians of the Infirmary, the Mana- 
gers, departing from that rational and approved mode of proceed- 
ing, ſhould adopt a different fyſtem, ſuch as I ſhall now ſtate. 
I éſhall ſuppoſe that the Royal College of Phyſicians, knowing 

vrhat kind of compact had been made fixty and again thirty years 
| np between the College of Surgeons and the Managers of the 

firmary, approving the plan and 'tendency of it, adopting in 
general, and in their fulleſt extent, all the motives which had in- 
duced the ſurgeons to make ſuch a bargain, and give ſuch a va- 
luable conſideration to get the appointment of Surgeons to the In- 
firmary done away, and the right of attending in it by rotation 
extended to every Member of their College, and judging that it 
would be greatly for the honour of our College, and the perſonal 
advantage of its Members individually, to: be on the ſame footing 
as the Surgeons at the Infirmary, had given the Managers of it 
L. too0}; in conſideration of which, a ſolemn contract was execu- 
ted in all the needful or poſſible forms of law, by which the Ma- 
nagers appointed the whole Royal College Phyſicians. to the In- 
firmary, expreſsly granting to every Fellow of it an equal right 


of attending and practiſing in the Infirmary in rotation for two. 
months at a time, either by himſeif, or along with one or two 


other Fellows of the College, as ſhould be thought moſt expedi- 
ent; in ſhort, completely reinſtating them, without the trouble 
and diſgrace of any litigation, in Wren wh. gs as * 
eee | wy 

t 


11 


It will be ſaid at once, chat t e Managers e never make fuck 
2 bargain, and oght not to make ſuch an one for any ſam of mo- 


| ney that could be offered them. This indeed is abundantly plain, 


after the experience of the ſame kind of bargain with, the ſurgeons. 
But it is not the queſtion. Suppoſing, however contrary to rea- 
ſon and probability, that the Managers did take the money and 
execute the contract; ſuppoſing further, to make the parallel as 
exact as poſſible, that many of the ſenior Fellows of the College of 
Phyſicians, men of eminence in their profeſſion, declined: taking 
any ſhare in the buſineſs, and that the rotation foon came among 
the junior Fellows, with the certain proſpect of continuing among 
them for many months or years: in ſuch a ſtate of things, what 
would become of the utility of the Hoſpital? Of its high, and, I 
believe, very juſt reputation? Of the confidence of the public in 
the adminiſtration of it? Of the laſt hope and comfort in this 
world of the poor and unhappy, who reſort to it for relief under 
the accumulated preſſure of poverty and ſickneſs? I] ſuſpect the 
general indignation and juſt reproaches of the public, for the pu- 
blic at large, and chiefly the poor and unhappy, not the Managers 
of the Infirmary, muſt be the ſufferers by ſuch a compact, would 
ſoon make both parties repent and be aſhamed of their 13 and 
be equally deſirous to get rid of it. | 
I doubt even whether the keen * 6 Sed by: SI a 
compact would allow time for any full and patient trial of the 
effects of ſuch a ſyſtem; for every perſon ho has either the under- 
ſtanding or the feelings of a man, muſt foreſee as inevitable much 
more than enough completely to determine his judgment. Jo 
If it were propoſed. to any the dulleſt of men, that lat, 
their children, and their families, when fick, ſhould be attended in- 
| diſcriminately by all the Fellows of the Royal College of Phyſicians, | 
in a pretty quick rotation, ſo that at the end of a certain month, 


and Rey | in the middle of a — or dangerous diſeaſe, the. 
; phyſician 
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phofictan, 1 at firſt aces: them, and who was known and 
eſteemed by them, and who was treating the fick tenderly, ſkilfully, 
and facceſsfully, ſhould ſuddenly diſappear, and be ſucceeded by 
another, whom the family had never ſeen, or perhaps had ſeen to 
their ſorrow, and thought they had good reaſon to diſlike and to 
dread ; who perhaps held very cheap the opinion and the practice of 
his predeceſſor; who perhaps was eager to ſhow his own ſuperiority, 
and to reptbate the practice of the other; or who at leaſt thought it 
his duty, from his full conviction that the other was doing wrong, 
to follow a different practice, and to give his reaſons for doing ſo: 
Such a propoſal ſurely would excite horror rather than indi . | 
even in the moſt thoughtieſs and unfeeling. 
Yet this 3 is no more than what the patients under the care of | 
the Surgeons in this Hoſpital are expoſed to ſuffer, once in two 
months, according to the preſent ſyſtem of rotation. 
Ihe pooreſt patients in the Hoſpital have the ee 
che feelings, and the rights of men. They know and feel, though 
they may not have words to expreſs it, that miſery is ſacred. They 
are our families, and our children, when we act as Managers of the 
Hoſpital: They have a right to our paternal care; they have a 
right to obtain from us the beſt aſſiſtance, and every relief and 
comfort Which we can procure for them. That right in them is 
indefeaſible, and in point of importance it is ſupreme :: without 
injuſtice to them, no other conſideration can ever be put in compe- 
tition with it. Me are not entitled to alienate it for e or for 
ay thing elſe: It is not OUTS. | 
_ ©. Correſponding: to what is their righs: is our duty; . 55 we are 
not true to our truſt if we do not exert our utmoſt. e to 
diſcharge our duty in its utmoſt exktent. | 
If our predeceſſors in this traſt. tio on any: e 6 

weir duty, and inadvertently waved a right which they could not 
renounce becauſe it was not theirs; it is our duty to reclaim and 
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make effectual chat right, now: that the evils are — felt, and 
have long been felt, which reſult from the diſuſe or waving of it. 
We are the more eſpecially and loudly called upon to do ſo, as very 
ample experience concurs with reaſan ta prove that the evils in 
queſtion are not accidental and tranſient, hut permanent and in- 
creaſing, and the natural and inevitable conſequence of a pernicious 
ſyſtem, unhappily interwoven with this eſtabliſnment. ag? 
It is incredible that there ſhould be no remedy for & great an 
evil, no redreſs for ſo great a wrong; and that one raſh action or 
. falſe ſtep of ane ſet of Managers of this noble Inſtitution ſhould 
for ever bind their ſucceſſors to perſevere in injuſtice and cruelty, 
and half fruſtrate the benevolent en of this charitable Foun- 
dation. . 
Before we analy . e in duch an opinion, ee | fabmit, 
* hopes of relief, to ſuch an odious thraldom, which whe- 


ther recent or old is equally bad, it is our duty to uſe our utmoſt 


endeavours to ſhake it off. We are not juſtified to ourſelves, to 
the public, to the poor and unhappy who are entruſted to our care, 
knowing what we do of the nature and greatneſs of the evil, if we 
do not at leaſt bring 1 it to a trial, if een before We ot 
court of juſtice in the kingdom. | mr 
If, after all, we ſhall be unſucceſsful in abs attempt, which I 
think hardly poſſible, we ſhall at leaſt have the ſatisfaction and the 
credit of doing our duty: and what is more, we ſhall ultimately, 


 _ though more wy up Idol . ee differ- 


ent way. 
By our making the attempt, the nature 400 — of che evil 
will become generally underſtood ; our opinion of it, and our ear- 
neſt with to remove it, will be made known; the origin of it, and 
the impediment to its removal, will be fully aſcertained; and it 
will appear by whoſe fault it is continued. Theſe things being 
once publicly known, the evil in queſtion, inveterate as it is, like 
35 many 


8 
many others, will at laſt, and in no long time, produce its own 
cure. R 

It is not from general and ſpeculative als alone, however ir- 
reſiſtible they may appear to me, and however generally I find 
them admitted by judges the beſt informed, the moſt candid, and 
in every reſpect the moſt unexceptionable, that I venture to ex- 
preſs myſelf ſo confidently as to the favourable reſult to be ex- 
pected from ſuch a full diſcuſſion and general knowledge of *. 
evil in queſtion, and of its cauſe. We have the mal direct and 
deciſive experience of a caſe exactly in point. 

The very ſtrong caſe, which I ſtated as purely imaginary, and 
hardly ſappoſable'even for the fake of illuſtration and reaſoning, 
bears a very near and curious relation to the real matter of fact. 
| The experiment, which in ſtating that caſe I had only ſuppoſed, 

was actually tried with reſpect to the College of Phyſicians, but in 
the order of the two modes of attendance (by rotation or by per- 
manent appointment) oppoſite to that which I had ſtated as the 
fubject of a new experiment. 

Ipuhe fact is, (as ſtated p. 2. ), that, by the original bi een of 
this Infirmary, every member of the College of Phyſicians had a 
right to attend in rotation (which was monthly) and practiſe in 


this Hoſpital.” 


All who choſe, and, I W all the F ellows and Licentiates of 
che Royal College of Phyſicians, or with very few exceptions, did 
actually attend in their turn, for 4 month at a time, and practiſe 
as Phyſicians to this Infirmary, without fee or reward, according 
to the tenor of their original offer, when they began the ar, 
tion for its eſtabliſhment. 

This ſyſtem, which now, after fifty years experience of a diffe- 
rent and a better one, appears to us abſurd at leaſt, if not inhu- 
man, continued with very little alteration for almoſt /2v0-and-twwen- 
| ty years, that is, from the 6th of Auguſt 1729, when the tempo- 


rary hoſpital, which was occupied for ſome years while this noble 
F fabric 


1 . 
fabric was a- building, firſt was opened for the reception of pa- 
tients, till the 28th of June 1751, when for the firſt time two or- 
dinary Phyſicians to the Infirmary were permanently appointed. 
Theſe were, Dr David Clerk and Dr Colin Drummond, both of 
them young phyſicians ; the former of whom I never ſaw, but L 
know he was a cotemporary ef my father, and had taken his de- 
gree of M. D. in 1746. The latter, Dr Colin Drummond, was 
Kill younger, and had taken his degree but a few months before he 
was appointed : Phyſician to this Infirmary, viz. in 1750. Him I 
have often followed in this Hoſpital, ane, attender to his practice 
in the years 17% and 1771. | 

But long before the year 1751, A even the foundation- 
ſtone of this Infirmary was Laws rid from the time that the 
ſyſtem of the phyſicians : > by. rotation in the Hoſpital 
was tried, the evils of it were fol and complained of: For ſo early 
as December 1737, that is, in little more than eig years from the 
time that che temporary hoſpital was opened, the Managers public- 
ly, and in very plain terms, expreſſed their ſenſe of the evil, and 
made an attempt, but ad a. feeble and WOE; Ae" 
to redreſs it. 
This was lone. at e meeting 585 December 1737, as ap- | 
: pears by the Minute of it, which is in theſe words: The Mana- 
gers of the Infirmary being ſenſible of the inconvenience of ſo 
„ many Phyſicians attending the Infirmary, do unanimouſly re- 
* ſolve, that the attendance be performed from and after the 1ſt 
day of January next, (1738), by ſuch Phyſicians only as are 
«© Fellows of the Royal College.” At the ſame time the thanks of 
the Managers were returned to the Phyſicians, for their paſt good 
ſervices, and the attendance of the Fellows of the es College in 
future was humbly deſired. ph es 
Even this firſt and feeble attempt to remove a notorious incon- 
venience, which tended * to exclude from attendance in this 

an 
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Hoſpital the Licentiates of the College, was in part fruſtrated, be- EY | l 


cauſe it was thought to bear hard on two Phyſicians, Dr Macfar- 
lane and Dr Martin, both of whom had attended in the Infirmary, 
but were only Licentiates, not Fellows of our College. They, ta- 
king umbrage at this excluſion, remonſtrated with the Managers, 
and obtained from them, at their meeting 14th January 1738, an 
exception in their favour, by virtue of which, they two indivi- 
dually and by name, were permitted to attend the Infirmary in 

rotation with the Fellows of the Royal College. | 

This very partial and inadequate reform of a great evil was all 
the variation made in the original ſyſtem till 1751, when a complete 
change of it, as already mentioned, was made at once ; and what 
is peculiarly worthy of remark, it was made without the ſmalleſt 
ftruggle, or oppoſition, or remonſtrance. | 

It ſhould ſeem, that by this time the inconvenience in queſtion, 
as well it might be after thirteen years longer experience of it, had 
been ſo ſeverely felt, and had become ſo well underſtood, that no 
body contended for it. It was not even ſtated as the ground of 
the procedure; and inſtead of it, a very polite pretence was ſubſti- 
tuted as the reaſon why the Managers appointed two permanent 
ordinary Phyſicians to the Hoſpital ; namely, that the increaſing 
number of patients admitted into the Hoſpital, rendered the duty 
of attending it by rotation too burdenſome for * College of 
Phyſicians. 

I take the Where . to call . a mere pretence, or oſtenſible rea- 
ſon, without any ſeruple: for it evidently was not meant to de- 
ceive. It is inconſiſtent with what paſſed before, and what paſſed 
afterwards. It is even inconſiſtent with itſelf, in one point of view, 
to ſuch a degree as to amount nearly to abſurdity. To men of 
ordinary underſtanding it ſhould ſeem almoſt ſelf-evident, that the 
Hoſpital-duty, great and laborious and increaſing as it might be 


ſuppoſed, could ſcarce be too much for che whole College of Phyfi- 
7 £2 clans, 
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cians, (twenty, or perhaps more), when two of the youngeſt mem- 
bers of the College were found willing to undertake it, and per- 
fectly able to diſcharge it, with credit to chamſelves and advantage 


do the Hoſpital and to the public.] 


_ At any rate, it is certain that no complaints had been made of 
the individual Fellows of the College of Phyſicians, for negligence, 
or inſufficiency in the diſcharge of their Hoſpital-duty ; or by them, 
on account of the irkſomeneſs and increaling labour of it: on the 
contrary, the thanks of the Managers were again given to them 
for their-paſt good ſervices, and they were humbly requeſted to. 
continue their attendance, either by monthly rotation, or in avhat- 
ever other way they ſhould think beſt, once or twice a-week, along 
with the ordinary Phyſicians, and to give their advice and aſſiſtance 
to them when required. I need ſcarce add, that in Edinburgh, as 
in every other great town, there muſt always be abundance of 
phyſicians willing to act as ſuch to an hoſpital, either purely 
from motives of benevolence, or for the ſake of the improvement 
and reputation which they may acquire by their Hoſpital-prac- 
tice. _ 5 a1 "Ps | 8 
The College of Phyſicians appear to have underſtood the Ma- 
| nagers perfectly. When the unanimous reſolution of the Mana- 
gers, appointing two permanent ordinary Phyſicians to the Infir- 
mary, and requeſting the continuance of the ſerviecs of the Col- 
lege along with them, was officially notified to them, the Royal 
College behaved as became them, wiſely, liberally, and honouzably. 
Far from urging any claim, or inſiſting on their indiſputable legal 
right, according to the terms of the Infirmary's charter, to attend 
by rotation as the only Phyſicians of the Hoſpital, they, (to uſe 
their own words), Did moſt cheerfully agree to what was. there- 
8 by defired, namely, to continue their good offices to the Infir- 
* mary, by appointing ſome of their number monthly by rota- 
tion, or in what other way FR think proper, to viſit the houſe 
* once 
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once or twice a- week, to give their advice and aſſiſtance to the 
« two ordinary Thy ons when my Judge it necelligy to apply 
4 to them for the ſame.” 


In conſequence of this 3 of che Managers of 5 fafmary, 


and the correſponding reſolution and appointment of the College, 
which was gratefully accepted by the Managers, the members of 


the College continued for ſome time afterwards to attend the In- 


firmary in their monthly rotation. This practice has gradually fal- 
len into diſuſe, for the moſt obvious and beſt reaſon in the world; 


that the two ordigary Phyſicians, beings in the daily habit of 


Hoſpital- practice, and having daily opportunities of conſulting 
with one another, can have little or no occaſion to call for the aſ- 


ſiſtance of their profeſſional brethren. But the offer of ſervice on 


the part of the College was never retracted, or declined on the part 


of the Managers, who had requeſted it; and to this hour it is un- 
derſtood that the ordinary Phyſicians of the Infirmary have a right 
to call for the profeſſional aſſiſtance of any Fellow of our College 
to their Hoſpital- patients, whenever they ſee occaſion; and that it 


is the duty of every Fe//ow of the College, when ſo required, to 


attend in the Hoſpital, and give his advice and ene without 
fee or reward. 

This is one of the moſt curious and important facts in the 3 
of the Infirmary, and it is the moſt to our preſent purpoſe. It ſhows 
in the cleareſt light the ſtrong ſenſe entertained by the Mana- 


gers, at that time, either by their own direct means of knowledge, 


or by the information which they received from thoſe ſtill better 
qualified to judge in ſuch a queſtion, of the evils neceſſarily reſulting 
from the ſyſtem of rotation. itſelf, without even the moſt diſtant al- 
luſion to any particular inflances of incapacity, miſconduct, or negli- 
gence. It ſhows likewiſe how completely a few years of additional 
experience, after the evil was firſt pointed out, had opened the eyes of 
all ms ſo as to preclude the Pi of any difference of 


opinion, 


— 
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opinion, or any oppoſition” to che uſt change, even from leſs 
_ worthy motives. * 73 
Nor, from the nature of "Pp can thd caſe wy 1 differ- 
ent with reſpect to the Surgeons, and their mode of attendance in 
the Infirmary.” W when it is made a ſubject of pub- 
lic and ſerious attention and frequent diſcuſſion, that magic ſpell, 
the force of habit, by which alone it ſubſiſts in defiance of reaſon 
and humanity, will be broken; the more it is examined, the more 
even it is defended and maintained, the worſe it will appear; till at 
laſt it will be ſhameful to contend for 1 it, and no individuals and 
no ſet of men will find either pleaſure o or r or en or ad- 
vantage, in the continuance of it. Sic ele 
en is mighty, and will prevail, e it is s fairly attended 
It is our buſineſs and our duty, and it cannot be a difficult 
matter, to procure attention to that intereſting truth, of Which we 


Are all alike convinced, and of which we wiſh to convince others. 


As ſoon as this is done, the evil will ſoon be removed; and, 
without the gift of prophecy, we may foreſee, that by the time that 
one or two generations have paſſed away, it will appear incredible 
that ſo bad a ſyſtem as that at preſent eſtabliſhed ſhould ever have 
been tolerated or thought of: it may even be neceſſary, for the ſa- 
tisfaction of curious enquirers yet unborn, to eſtabliſh the truth of 
ſo ſingular and marvellous a fact, by reference to our authentic 
records; juſt as on the preſent occaſion I have done with reſpe 
to the former mode of attendance. of the ee of this In- 
firmary. | 
I muſt alſo hq leave to point out, that not RY every ad 
ration and argument, which, in point of expemency, or, in plainer 
Engliſh, in point of humanity, and juſtice to the patients, made it 
undeniably right to change the mode of attendance of the Phyfi- 
cians from frequent rotation to permanent appointment, is appli- 


CHIP in its full force to the Surgeons and their attendance; but 
further, 


D 
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archer; that there is another very ſtrong reaſon with reſpect to the 
. which is not applicable to the Phyſicians. 

Many important qualifications and accompliſhments, it is evi- 
dent, muft be equally neceſſary to phyſicians and furgeons, to en- 
able them to practiſe their reſpective arts any where, but, above all, 
to enable them to practiſe them in a uw ee we credit to 
themſelves and advantage to the public. N22 
Poi example, competent ene and maturity of judg- 

1 ment, and a complete and regular education in their reſpective pro- 
feſſions, and the general knowledge of the principles of the art 
which they mean to practiſe; which general knowledge may be 
acquired from books and lectures, and ſeeing the practice of phy- 
fie or ſurgery, and may be ſhewn in the molt ſatisfactory manner, 

(as commonly is done), by undergoing a proper examination, and 
the habit of applying quickly, and readily, and judiciouſly, thoſe 
general principles to particular cafes, ſo as to perceive and direct at 
once what ought to be done; which habit can be acquired only by 
frequent and long continued practice: all theſe things are eommon 
to the phyſician and the furgeon; and the laſt of them cannot 
fail to give a great ſuperiority to one who attends permanently in 
"it _ hoſpital, over one who attends only by A for a . 
time at once, and this at long intervals. * 9 i 

But there is one eſſential article of — peculiar to 
the ſurgeon, which renders a permanent appointment and long at- 
tendance without interruption ' peculiarly important, and a- ſhort” 
attendance in rotation peculiarly unfavourable to him. I mean 
the great qualification of manual dexterity in the performing of chi- 
rurgical operations, eſpecially the more nice and difficult of theſe. 

On this point it may be fufficient to obſerve, becauſe it is ſu- 


preme authority, and complete and deciſive evidence, that noto- 
rioufly and avorvedly the great motive of the Surgeons for Win 5 


to have all their members 9 to attend the Infirmary in ro- 
tation, 
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nation, and for giving ſo valuable a conſideration to the Managers 


for that privilege, was the knowledge and the dread of that un- 


doubted ſuperiority in ſkill and dexterity, which a few of their | 


number, ſelected to attend permanently in the vast r would 1 in 
a few years acquire over their profeſſional brethren. 5k 
I take the liberty to call this unworthy ſentiment ied; not 


that 1 believe that the Royal College of Surgeons, or any indivi- 


dual member of it at preſent, will avow, or does in fact entertain 
ſuch a ſentiment; nor yet that I mean, by any kind of inſinuation, 


| 5 unjuſtly and malevolently to impute ſo illiberal a motive to them, 
either collectively or individually; nor yet that I wiſh to give need- 


leſs offence to a great and reſpectable ſociety, or the individual 
members of it, whoſe friendly concurrence and aſſiſtance on this oc- 
caſion I anxiouſly wiſh to obtain collectively and univerſally, as I am 
already ſure of obtaining it from many of its members individually. 
If I may be permitted to judge of what are the ſentiments, and 
what will be the conduct of the College of Surgeons in their cor- 


porate capacity, and of all the individuals in it, from what I have 


hitherto found without exception, in all of them with whom I am 
beſt acquainted, and with whom I have converſed on the ſubject, 


vrhich is certainly the faireſt, and even the moſt favourable way of 


judging of them; I muſt believe that they feel the ſame indigna- 
tion at ſuch a ſentiment as I do, that they will diſclaim it in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, and that they will moſt cheerfully deſiſt from that 
conduct which correſponds to ſuch a Lond, . at firſt nen, 
ly proceeded: from it. 

I ſay avowedly; for at the time of the great conreſt on this point 
in 1738, the reaſon ſtated ſinſt and foremo/t in the paper or Memorial 
written by the Surgeons on the 17th, and read before the Mana- 
gers on the 19th of May 1738, and containing all their reaſons for 
ſo anxiouſly wiſhing to attend whe: mma in eee was ex- 
. in theſe memorable words: Fay" 


- It 
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In order to pie, ane n amongſt the Surgeons of Edin il 
© burgh.” 

| Iris the more remarkable that they ſhould have hazarded ſo open 
an avowal of a ſentiment not fit to be expreſſed even in a ſecret 
Committee of their Society, that they were acting at that time 
by and with the advice of counſel learned in the law. It ap- 
pears that Mr Archibald Murray, Advocate, was their adviſer, 
and actually was at their conference with the Committee of the 
Managers of the Infirmary on the 17th May, when the Sur- 
geons agreed to draw up and deliver to the nem ſuch a 
paper. 

But whoever were the authors or adviſers of it, it is plain that 
they ſoon became ſenſible of their error in avowing ſuch a ſenti- 
ment: it is but common Chriſtian charity to believe that they 
were heartily aſhamed of it. At any rate, it is certain that no 
ſuch ſentiment or reaſon is again mentioned in the ſubſequent pa- 
pers relating to that tranſaction, all of which are fully recorded 
in our Minutes; and they are pretty numerous and abundantly 
verboſe, and full of a vaſt variety of reaſons, ſome of them 
ſtrange enough, and others frivolous; ſo that it is plain the ſur- 
geons ſoon found out, that their great and favourite reaſon, which | 
had ſome time before induced them to erect and manage an hoſ- 
pital of their own, with great expence and trouble, in oppoſition 
(or as they called it rivalſhip) to this ne was not avow- 

able. 
It can ſcarce be neceflary to point out, that © to 8 ane 

equality amongſt the ſurgeons of Edinburgh, by obtaining for 
all of them the right of attending by rotation in this Hoſpital, is 
in fact neither more nor leſs than © To prevent a few of them, ſe- 
« lefted as regular ordinary Surgeons of it, from acquiring that high im- 
* provement, that ſuperior ſtill in every part of their profeſſion, and that 


* dexterity in the n of operations, and of courſe that greater 
G\ 1 "oY 
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& degree of reputation, efteem, and public confidence, and profeſſional 
private practice, which, by their permanent appointment, and long 
6 eee, and good conduct, in the Hoſpital, they could not fail ib 
« acquire in a few years over their profeſſional brethren.” | 
An equality preſerved among the furgeons can be nothing at 
The different expreſſions are fynonymous and convertible; only 
the one is conciſe and obſcure ; the other full, clear, and explicit. 
To produce and preſerve a perfect equality among all the ſur- 
geons in Edinburgh is impoſſible by any human power; it could 
be done only by a perpetual miracle; and even a miracle could 
not make them all, what all no doubt would wiſh to be, eminent 
in their profeſſion. | 
Their favourite plan, of having the indiſcriminate right of at- 
wading in the Infirmary by rotation, could in no other way tend 
to preſerve an equality among them, but by diffuſing among all 
the means of improvement which the attending in the Hoſpital 
might afford, and conſequently giving to each individual who was 
capable of improvement, a: very ſinall portion of that high im- 
proement, which a few individuals properly ſelected, and perma- 
nently appointed, as 9 to attend it, would in a 
few years have acquired. 
Suppoſing their means « improvement, er! they had Ends. 
2 their apprenticeſhips and their ſtudies, to be limited to what at- 
tendance in the Infirmary would afford, and fuppoling them all 
equally capable of profiting by thoſe means; the neceſſary conſe= 
guence of the ſyſtem of rotation would be, to produce a great num- 
ber of ſurgeons very indifferently qualified, inſtead of a fmall but 
fufficient number very highly . for the exerciſe of their pro- 
feſſion. it 
Such an en * ght I know, nay be 1 1 0 doit de- 
ſirable in ſome of the loweſt mechanical arts; but I am ſure it is 
„ deſirable, it is not attainable, in a 
liberal 
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Bberal art, like phyſic or ſurgery, which partakes of the nature of 
ſcience, gives ample ſcope to the exertion of N talents, and 
rouſes to the noble emulation of genius. 

As I have found that ſome perſons, whoſe judgment I Sie, 
who, at my requeſt, peruſed this Memorial in manuſcript, con- 
_ ceived that I had done injuſtice to the ſurgeons, by putting too un- 
favourable a conſtruction on their expreſſion, in order to preſerve 
& ane equality amongft the ſurgeons of Edinburgh ;” think it right, in 
order to preclude all fuch ſurmiſes in future, to quote their own 


words in explanation of that paſſage, and in order to juſtify and 


eſtabliſh that interpretation which I have given of it. I preſume 
pt will be acknowledged by all, that the ſurgeons who compoſed 
and ſubſcribed that paper were the moſt intelligent and — 
tionable commentators on their own text. | 
Ihe explanation of that paſſage which Tam now to quote does not 
ſtand upon record in our minutes, like the text; but is taken from 
A printed pamphlet, now become ons ſcarce, entitled, © Memorial 
* concerning the Surgeons Hoſpital.” It is dated February 18. 1737. 


One of the papers in it is authenticated by the ſubſcription of 


GEORGE DRUMMOND, to whom, as has been moſt juſtly and em- 
phatically ſaid, his country is indebted for all the benefits which 
it derives from the Royal Infirmary: and that paper was ſign- 
ed by him in name of the Managers. Another of the papers is 
authenticated by the ſubſcription of John Kennedy, as Preſident 
of the Subſcribers to the Surgeons Hoſpital ; who, the year before, 
had been Deacon of the Incorporation of Surgeons, at the time 
of the violent diſpute with the Managers of this Infirmary. a 
The whole of that Memorial ſeems to be equally authentic, and 


evidently the work of Mr Kennedy and his brethren, the founders 


of the Surgeons Hoſpital. It is a kind of attack on Mr DRUNMNMeNp, 


who, to do him juſtice, fought a hard battle for the Infirmary 


on 2 point: but was at laſt overpowered, in a way that, in the 
Ga. ſequel 


N 


ſequel of this | paper, I hall have occaſion to dl. The copy of 
it which I have at preſent in my poſſeſſion, was found among Mx 
DRUMMOND'S papers; and I received it from his ma Mr 
Fardine, our preſent treaſurer. | 

That Memorial of the Surgeons Sulbſeribers to the Surgeons Hof: 
ſpital, who at laſt got the better of Mr DrRUummMoND and the other 
highly reſpectable gentlemen who were Managers of this Infirmary 
between ſixty and ſeventy years ago, and brought about that bar- 
gain or compact, againſt which I now remonſtrate, is in ſeveral r re- 
oY one of the greateſt literary curioſities I ever ſaw. 

It is highly characteriſtic of the coarſe ſentiments and manners 
which prevailed at that time even among the more reſpectable ci- 
tizens of Edinburgh. The conſiderations openly avowed, and the 
arguments chiefly urged in it, are ſuch as no man of a liberal pro- 
feſſion would now-a-days ever think of employing; or could liſten 

to without diſguſt and indignation. 5 
In point of reaſoning, it is no leſs Gingular and GT; for 

admitting the facts or principles to be, in their full extent, as 
they ſtate them, the inferences from them, with reſpec to this 
Hoſpital, nay, even with reſpect to the public at large, which 
they wiſhed to get on their fide, ſhould be juſt the contrary of 
thoſe which are drawn from them by the authors of that Me- 
morial. 

In point of e it 18 admirable and act; and, 
were it not for the keen indignation which the peruſal of it cannot - 
fail to excite in the breaſt of every perſon who knows the pur- 
poſe of it, and who has the underſtanding and the feelings of a 
man, it would be very entertaining; by the ludicrous incongruity 
between the high-flown profeſſions of humanity, and brotherly 
love, and Chriſtian charity, which appear in the beginning of 
their papers, and which by the by ſeem to have lain dormane 
in a their breaſts till they were rouſed to life and energy by the ap- 

pointment 


pointment of a few of their brethren as Surgeons to this Infirmary, 
and the ſordid conſiderations of pecuniary emolument to themſelves, 
which they openly ſtate, and dwell upon with great minuteneſs and 
the keeneſt intereſt, in the ſequel of the ſame papers. 

Their Memorial, like Horace monſter, in the beginning of the 
Art of Poetry, Turpiter atrum definit in piſcem mulier formoſa ſuperne. 


But it will be | beſt to let it ſpeak for itſelf; as I deſpair of doing 


juſtice to it by any general account or deſcription : and for many 
reaſons I with it to be generally and preciſely known what objects 
the ſurgeons had in view, and by what arguments (beſides the 
' tempting offer of un, to the ane they laboured to enforce 
their claim. 

Thi following extracts are taken verbatim from their printed Me- 


We the Surgeon Apothecaries in Edinburgh, erectors of the 
Surgeons Hoſpital there, having lately ſet up and brought to 
<« ſome bearing this new Hoſpital, do think it our duty to publiſh 
* this ſhort account of our mne before we call in the mo- 
* ney ſubſcribed for. 1 | 

We have with pleaſure « obſerved 1 We effects of that on 
and laudable erection of the Royal Infirmary; but have it to 


regret, that though the funds of their Hoſpital be conſiderably 


increaſed, and managed with great care and frugality by the 
* Directors ; yet we were often called to vaſt numbers of poor, mi- 


ſerable, fick people, who could not be received into the Infir- | 


« mary, becauſe their ſtock is no ways an{werable to the number 
af the diſeaſed poor. 
* How often did we ſee poor ſervants or wh a out of 


bufineſs by indiſpoſition, confined to a bed of ſtraw, unable to 


help themſelves or hire others, deſtitute of meat, drink, fire, and 
© all other things — for their condition which made it im- 
äpoſſible 
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= poſlible for us, though never ſo ities, to r chat robes. * 5 
medicine which their caſes required. 
Miſerable objects of this kind were ſo numerous, gi in 1 
< and ſuburbs they amounted to ſome hundreds, (of which nine 
or ten only could be taken into the Infirmary at a time). What 
then muſt be the number in Scotland! Here pity and compaſ- 
< fion, charity and brotherly love, love to our country, and even 
common humanity, ſet us a Gew how to Feen ſome relief 
in ſuch calamitous caſes. 
It was for this purpoſe that we 8 eee * con- 
ferred together; but finding it impoſſible ns ee e 
* provide any conſiderable number with ſuitable accommodation, 
as they lay ſcattered in ſo many different and diftant places "it 
Ris Wann that the erection of a new Hoſpital was the only pro- 
per mean by which ſuch numbers could be _ taken care of 
« by us. ene og 
© Therefore we ed kid net n W the 
4 aid and aſſiſtanoe which our ſurgery and circumſtances would 
admit of, by laying the foundation of a new Haſpital, for curing 
and taking care of ſuch, wan caſes in a aj and proper 
* ſenſe require a ſurgeon. 
For this purpoſe, — into a bund of erec- 
< tion, obliging each of us to contribute money and medicines ſuf- 
bore ficient to ſet this good en e pits e 12 5 our attendance 
* during our life. 
Our next ſtep was, to . abe Fe e bre- 
* cy n e chice corporation, for their further advice or 
x e rege as well as to invite as . * OR as * to 
= Join us. | 
At which time our . dang they agroo 
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« As ſoon as we had projected the erection of an Hoſpital, it im- 
mediately occurred to us, that the erecting a new, or enlarging 


che old one, might equally ſerve the ſame ends: therefore it was 
« expreſsly ſtipulated amongſt us, that as ſoon. as we ſhould enter 


into a bond of erection, we ſhould confer with, and make pro- 


« poſals to the Managers of the Infirmary, concerning an union. of 


the two Hoſpitals. 
..* Accordingly propofals of this kind were made to 8 in wri- 


“ting, conferences held for that purpoſe, a Memorial given in to 


„us by the ſaid Managers, and a Reply to that Memorial was de- 
* livered to them by Mr Kennedy our preſes, and at that time dea- 
con of the Surgeons, upon the iſt Monday of July 1736; to 
„ which we have got no anſwer theſe eight months. 

„ This we thought fit to mention, to ſhew the world our wil- 
« lngnefs to unite the two Hoſpitals.” Mem. p. 1.—6. 


„ In this place, we think it not improper to take notice, that 
however much we were convinced of the neceſſity of this Hoſpi- 
tal when firſt it was projected, yet the ſhort experience we have 
* had fince the 1ſt,of July, has ſet this neceſſity in a much ſtronger 
light than we could poſſibly have imagined before this trial; for 
although we have been, by the bleſſing of God, uſeful to, and 
cured many, yet if the reſt of the world were to ſee what num- 
bers we are obliged to diſmiſs, purely for want of larger funds; 
were they likewiſe to ſee from what ſlight ſtrains, or inconſide- 


timeouſly, they would very much lament our W neglected 
this piece of charity ſo long. 
he gain of the moſt part of ſervants is but daily ſubſiſtence, 
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* and few of them can afford to be many days idle; hence it is, 


2 that ſo many of them are made lame and mutilated, not to men- 


* tion thoſe who die, n becauſe they could neither afford 
themſelves 


«a 


rable bruiſes, incurable diſeaſes arife, when not taken care of 
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* themſelves proper diet, reſt, nor medicine at the beginning of 
„the diſeaſe, when they might have been ſpeedily and eaſily cu- 
red; ſo that in truth, they may be more nen, 1 to derive 
© all this miſery from want than diſeaſe. 

If no proviſion is made for the diſeaſed poor, and if e are 
* Jeft to linger out a miſerable life, without expectation of any 
other relief than death, they are, in ſome reſpect, in a worſe con- 
dition than the beaſts of burden, the proprietor for his own ſake 
* taking care of them, while the poor mechanic or day-labourer is 
«caſt out naked and deſtitute, to ſtruggle with pain, une, oy 
1 e and death.” Mem. p. 1958 Ea 


This Memorial ad with: the « following pathetic addreſs, 
Therefore, Generous Readers, 
* We now call upon you all, by the titles of Men, Dade; and 
„ Chriſtians, to denote our common tie of humanity, and yet nearer 
tie of Chriſtian charity. By what arguments ſhall we perſuade 
* you to extend your bounty to a poor Hoſpital in its infancy ? 
lf you value the prayers of thoſe you may reſtore to health 
and happineſs : if pity and compaſſion, the intereſt of your coun- 
try, or the approbation of our Saviour, can have influence ; come, 
ke the good Samaritan, pour wine and oil into, and bind up 
the wounds of your afflicted brethren, by your charity. Ima- 
<«. gine yourſelves given up to pains and want like theirs, or rather 
come and ſee the miſeries and untimely deaths which you might 
« ſo eaſily prevent, (for there is an eloquence in viſible diſtreſs be- 
yond what can be imagined) ; and we hope there will be no 
need of other ſolicitations to diſpoſe all of you to contribute ac- 
« cording to the circumſtances with which God has bleſſed you.” | 
\ Mem. p. 14, 15. 4 
The following ina; is taken 8 . the Gans pam- 


n n from another paper in it, entitled, * from 
| * the 
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the Erectors of the Surgeons Hoſpital to the Managers of the In- 
« firmary,” and ſubſcribed, by the appointment of the Subſcribers 
to the Surgeons e in Edinburgh, by JohN KENNE DX, Pr. 


5 eee 


« As we have occaſion every rin in the courſe Je our buſineſs, | 


© to ſee numbers of ſick and diſtreſſed poor, who often are equal- 


ly urged by their diſeaſes and the want of the common neceſl: a= 

„ ries of life, which renders them proper objects of the charitable 
„ ſympathy of every compaſſionate and tender-hearted Chriſtian ; 

* ſo we think ourſelves under the ſtrongeſt obligations to ſhow our 


cc concern for them, by more than a mere ſaying, Be thou healed, 


© or, Be thou filled. Therefore, after your laudable example, we 


are reſolved, by the aſſiſtance of Almighty God, and the coun- 
* tenance of charitably- inclined people, to give ſuch indigent ob- 


« jects as you cannot receive, and as we ſhall find ourſelves able to 


e maintain, a new opportunity of relief, by erecting, for their en- 
« tertainment and ſolace, another Charity-boſpital, (which we are 


* now about founding), by taking the pious ſubſcriptions of 
< well-diſpoſed perſons, in order to eſtabliſh a revenue for its ſup- 
© port; and for which purpoſe we have likewiſe contributed our 


mite, and offer our attendance and neceſſary medicines gratis; 
and though we humbly conceive, from the nature of the thing, 
that cur deſign cannot claſh with your foundation, nor the one 


* ſcheme prove prejudicial or hurtful to the other, yet we ſubject 


it to your judgments, whether or not, by a coalition, this charity 
might not become more extenſive, and the opportunity thereby gi- 
* ven for the improvement of the young gentlemen, ſtudents in phy- 
ſic and ſurgery, be alſo more general? both which were the origi- 
“nal deſign and intent of many of your contributors, who, to 
* our 1 with that none of cheſe W were limit 
H | ed: 


co 1 


ed: and as an inducement for you to accede to this propoſal, ſo 
8 rs, for the general benefit of the pious deſign; 
' Imo, We undertake to give our attendance in common with 
N 85 gentlemen Surgeons who have hitherto ſerved the Infirmary, 
and for the ſix following years, a time ſomewhat more than equal 
to that already elapſed ſince your inſtitution; and to furniſh at 
* our own charges all the medicines that ſhall be needful, and as 
( long afterwards, in conjunction, as it ſhall pleaſe God to . ' 
- "is and we follow our buſineſs in this place. 
© 240, And that we ſhall further be donators to your capital 10 
* 2000 merks, by which, and the preceding article, | 
* l will be immediately ſaved; and much more afrerwards, 
* when you ſhall ann 1 to "rake 4 in a greater number of lick St 
1 wr tes 
* ztio, We ſhall ane en to dae the n to 
our fund to allow their donations to be transferred to your ſtock, 
„by which we hope ſomething conſiderable may likewiſe accreſs 
for the further encouragement of ſo good and n a de- 
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Al this is very vs juſt hs fine wk nh based neck of 
the Mermaid: Now for the filthy black tail of the fiſh, which the 
malicious and unclaſſical vulgar of this country would at firſt view 
be vey ape to miſtake for a cloven foot. 7 


e Are Bandes or expence . to * ee or do they excite 
_ © envy? Vet this is the inconſiſtent light in which ſome people re- 


« preſent our new erection. 


Had the Surgeons of the Royal lenge inte us of this 
as ſome would maliciouſly infinuate, they would have evited this 


<4. abſurdity, by ingenuouſly 1 the ** which 


( they * and we covet. 
> For 


e 


* 


cc 
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For inſtance : They would have owned, that their apprentices 


have much better opportunities of learning ſurgery in an hoſ- 
pital than without it; and therefore the Maſters belonging to an 
hoſpital muſt neceſſarily get the firſt and beſt offers of apprentices, 


and engroſs the an of e all who are bred phyſicians 


or ſurgeons. | 
And if the maſters are few, their nn muſt riſe, 
and yet their ſhops be crowded in proportion; ſo that the maſ- 


ters who were formerly content with L. 50, muſt now be hired 


cc 


< with L. 100; and if they admit few apprentices at a time, they 


may raiſe their price much higher. 


Another perquiſite which falls err to the furgeons of an 


Hoſpital, is, 
That the n 0 are day een about Seesen 


in an hoſpital, are moſt likely to be employed every where elſe: 


for who is it that would not rather chuſe a man that has daily | 


practice, than one who ſeldom has theſe opportunities, even 


though he were his brother? I 
Hence it appears, that the ſurgeons of an hoſpital, if few, will 


naturally engroſs the whole buſineſs of ſurgery, in ſpite of all 
the other ties of friendſhip, alliance, or blood-relation ; and if 


“they are few, their price, nn as maſters or furgeons, will riſe 
„in proportion. 


© Theſe are real advantages when confined to a few, as they 
are in the Infirmary ; but when common to all, as they muſt be 
by our ſcheme, the whole benefit redounds to the country and 


hoſpital, and not to the ſurgeons ; for a monopoly made com- 
mon, is no longer a benefit to any particular, it is no monopoly. 

If this monopoly had been given to one ſurgeon (as at firſt it 
was agreed to) and minuted in the books of the Infirmary, and 
if the doors of the Infirmary had been kept open to every appren- 


* the miſchief could not poſſibly have been ſo great; becauſe 


H 2 « one 


x 9 


* 9 


x 9 


8 


( 


« one man could not educate all the apprentices, nor ſerve all the 
patients, though never ſo willing, but muſt e pee oye to 


cc 


40 


cc 
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the reſt what he could not overtake himſelf. 


Fut if an excluſive company of ſix have this un it will 
have moſt pernicious conſequences upon the whole nation. 


Finſt, Upon all ſucceeding ſurgeons. = 


+ Next, Upon the gentlemen in the country, ah _ thoſe 
* who have ſons to educate in our way. 

Although the preſent ſet of ſurgeons, who are dats fixed in 
buſineſs, may not feel the bad effects of this monopoly upon 


themſelves; yet the riſing generation, and all who come hereaf- 


_ ©. ter, even the preſent ſtudents in the Infirmary, when they ſet up 
for themſelves, will not be admitted into it, but muſt toil and 


« ſlavefor a ſcrimp ſubſiſtence, and, with great merit, be content 


cc 
cc 
« 


cc 


ie 


firmary * ſenſibly, to ſee that, by their donations, a monopoly 


to paſs for underlings all their life; and, to heighten the diſgrace, 


they may live to ſee the greateſt Dunce among them received 
into the Hoſpital, and thereby run away with undeſerved 
In the rumd place, Although the buſineſs of ſurgery will be- 


come leſs lucrative every year to all, except the maſters of the In- 
firmary ; yet, at the ſame time, the apprentice-fees with the ſur- 


geons in this ſingle Hoſpital will riſe every year, i. e. the value 


of the buſineſs will decreaſe, and the erpende of n enen 


* encreaſe, eſpecially i in Edinburgh. 


Who, for inſtance, will think of buying his a in Edin- 


burgh at a high price, for the ſmall chance he has of being 
one of ſix who get a name by attending this Hoſpital? 
\.* Thus the freedom of this city will be juſtly deſpiſed, and the 


number of ſurgeons leſſened, and men of en ne from 


ſettling in this place. ä 
It cannot fail, ett Gas of the donors: ke: 


«Cc 1s 


* 
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< 00 eſtabliſhed, very prejudicial to theraſelves, their children, and 


*& country. 


. © Suppoſe, for * A generous 1 has given L. 50 to the 


* Royal Infirmary, becauſe he thought it would not only relieve 
the diſeaſed poor, but likewiſe be of great uſe in the education 
“of phyſicians and ſurgeons. 

LAfterwards, this bountiful patron offers his ſon as an appren- 
* tice to one of the ſurgeons of the Royal Infirmary, but finds the 


« apprecitice-fce L. 50 Per cent. more Gay n and that 8 his 


% g un means. 


„The next refletion 9 a OCCUrs = ſuch a bene- 


« ficent mind, is, that this is a trifle to me, but I'm ſorry to think 
* what a heavy tax it will be to great numbers who have ſons to 


“ diſpoſe of this way: I'm ſorry I did not neee to 
prevent a monopoly of this nature in time. | 

In the next place, Moſt of the gentlemen in the country will 
« ſuffer by it: for, when any thing extraordinary happens, ſur- 
« geons/ muſt be ſent for from the Hoſpital in Edinburgh, at a 


© moſt exorbitant price, when perhaps the cate will admit of no 
delay, or the ſurgeon here may not be at leiſure to go. 
* Theſe are but a few hints of the many bad effects of an ex- 


mm Na OP * nn 


Teen n i that this 18 Ss and authentic 
explanation of what is meant by preſerving ane equality amongst the 


ſurgeons of Edinburgh, and a good illuſtration of that warm uni- 


verſal charity, and glowing brotherly love, and that ſuperabundant 
zeal to ſerve the ſick poor, and themſelves, which led them to in- 
cur the, expence, and undertake the trouble: of an additional new 


Hoſpital of their own, after this Hoſpital was eſtabliſhed, and not 
before; and not to give their aid and their ſtock to increaſe the 
funds and extend the benefits of this Infirmary, till they could 


make 


| CM) 
make a bargain with he Managers to feeure their own corpora 


tion and perſonal intereſt when they did ſo. 
From the peruſal of that wonderful Memorial, it is abe char 2; 


mh was done without the leaſt regard, or pretended regard, to the 
of the ſick poor in the Hoſpital, whoſe ſafety, relief, and 
welfare, ought certainly to have been the e and ſupreme conſi- 
deration both with the Managers and with the Surgeons who ſo 
charitably inſiſted on being allowed to take care of them. 

It is very ſtriking, and, if it were not diſguſting and "rot 
it would be entertaining and ludicrous, to obſerve, that in all that 
pious, and charitable, and generous, and moſt Chriſtian alterca- 
tion, about who ſhould have the care of the fick poor in the Hoſ- 
pital, all conſideration of what is good for them is as much out of 
the queſtion, as the due care and accommodation, in point of 
board and lodging, of the rats and mice who might gain admiſſion 
into the Infirmary, and chooſe to fix their quarters in it. g 
From the glaring incongruities in their Memorial and its Ap- 

pendix, already quoted, it is plain that the Founders of the Sur- 
geons Hoſpital were not at all ſcrupulous in what they advanced, 
and that they relied very much on the ſtupidity and cullibility of 
the good people of Edinburgh, when they preſumed to hazard 
ſuch inconſiſtent pretenſions and arguments to enforce their claim. 
But I preſume it muſt have ſurpaſſed all power of the human face 
to have aſlerted, that the indiſcriminate attendance of all the ſur- 
geons in Edinburgh by rotation could be good for the ſick poor in 
the Infirmary, at the very time when they were urging moſt 
ſtrongly and juſtly the vaſt improvement and ſuperiority Which a 
few ſurgeons permanently appointed to attend in the —_— 
would ſoon acquire over their profeſſional brethren. | 

The neareſt approach, fo far as I know, that they ever dan to 
. ef was in 1 00 251 Wis curious ape of their Ap- 


* 
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pendix to their Memorial; from the tenor of which, it is plain they 
knew what a dangerous two-edged fword they were handling, 


and how eafily it might be turned againſt themſelves ; for, of 


their own accord, they ſuggeſt a kind of remedy or antidote, for 


the evil which they propoſed to do; or, as they are pleaſed very 


gently to call it, the inconveniencies to the Hoſpital, The ſuggeſting 


of ſuch an antidote is an acknowledgment of the evil and danger 


of the propoſal to which it is ſubjoined. And ſurely, without 


any ſuſpicion of flattery to them, we may be allowed to ſup- 
poſe, that they had good ſenſe enough to know that it would have 


been much eaſter, and ſurer, and better for the fick poor in the 
Hoſpital, whatever it. might have been for their corporation, to 
have eſtabliſhed at once a fimple and rational ſyſtem, ſuch as is 
adopted in other places, and at that very time was followed here, 
which, having no ſuch inconvenience or danger, required no ach 
remedy or antidote. 
And as one good effect ä wa the Infirmary, was the im- 
« provement of medicine and ſurgery, we thought, by admitting 
the whole corporation, it might add to the experience of thoſe 
„ younger members who are entering among us every year. 
* If any of the corporation had little experience, as it muſt be 


the caſe with all of us at the beginning of our practice, we 
4 thought it abſurd that theſe ſhould be ſecluded froni opportu- | 
“ nities of further improvement in an hoſpital, purely becauſe 


© they would be the better of more experience. 


And, to prevent all inconveniencies to the Hoſpital from this. 


« quarter, we agreed that two of us ſhould always attend the Hoſ- 
* pital together, an old and a. younger ſurgeon, that one of . 
experience 2 aſſiſt one of leſs.” os to Mem. a 85 


It can Oak be Secs to point out that their chief argument 


here, chat they © thought it abſurd that theſe (young ſurgeons) 
| | * /hould' 
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* ſhould be ſecluded from opportunities of further improvement in an * 

I fpital, purely becauſe they would be the better of more experience, 
is a wilful and groſs 1 of a way _—_ and unde- 
niably valid argument. 

When a proper ſelection is nies of a Gulficient alata © of the 
moſt ſkilful ſurgeons to take care of the ſick poor in an hoſpital, 
the others are not excluded from opportunities of further improve- 
ment in it purely becauſe they would be the better of more experience, 
but not in the leaſt for that reaſon, and purely becauſe the poor pa- 
tients would be much the worſe for being treated by leſs ſkilful and leſs 
experienced ſurgeons, and much the better for having the care and at- 
tendance of the moſt ſkilful and maſt experienced that could be got for 
them; juſt as is the caſe with other patients, not poor, and not in an 
hoſpital, and not at the mercy of any ſet of men, who piouſly, and 
charitably, and out of pure hc IG ee a traffic of 
their miſery. 

To thoſe who are learning the arts of PIP and ny the 
improvement that may fairly be derived from a well conducted 
. Hoſpital is great beyond all calculation. But this ought to conſiſt 
in their having opportunities of ſeeing and learning the practice of 
the moſt ne ee Wag and eue, en cd ee and fur- 
geons. 

Whatever is beſt for the patients, it 18 beſt for ah auen 3 
learn. Whatever is learned, or whatever real or ſuppoſed improve- 

ment is acquired, at the expence of the poor patients, I mean by any 
unneceſſary ſinfering, or danger, or harm to them, is injinſtice and cruelty, 
inſtead of charity, benevolence, and brotherly love to the ſufferers; it is a 
breach of truſt in ee it, or permit it; it OI on = 
human nature. WES 
Another of the arguments in has paſlage laſt quioted from the 

Appendix to the Surgeons Memorial deſerves peculiar attention, not 
on account of miſrepreſentation, or any kind of diſingenuity in it, 

Sg” | | but 
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but as a good ſpecimen of the reaſoning powers of thoſe who made 


uſe of it, or rather as a proof how much their furious zeal for their 
own x intereſt had blinded them to every other conſidera- 
For ſurely the authors of that wonderful Memorial muſt 


= had the common faculties of mankind ; but their paſſion in 


the conduct of their argument hurried chem every moment into 
inconſiſtencies and abſurdities. 

They point out frongly to their younger brethfel eſpecially to 
the riſing generation and the ſtudents, that © when they ſet up 
for themſelves, they will not be admitted into the Infirmary, but 
« muſt toil and ſlave for a ſcrimp ſubſiſtence, and, with great merit, 
be content to paſs for underlings all their life; and, to heighten 
the diſgrace, they may live to ſee the-greateſt Dunce among them 


„ received into the Hoſpital, and nn run ants with unde- | 


“ ſerved fame.” 
This would be indeed a lamentable caſe ; but let us conſider firſt 


the probability of its ever happening, and next, what the conſe- 
quences would be if it really did happen. 


That the Managers might appoint the greateſt Dunce among the 


ſurgeons of Edinburgh to be Surgeon, or one of the Surgeons to 
the Royal Infirmary, is undeniable : juſt as they might purchaſe for 
the uſe of the patients unwholeſome food, or bad medicines, or 
poiſon inſtead of food or phyſic. But that in fact they ever ſhould 
do any of theſe things, all of which are contrary to their intereſt, 


their honour, their duty, to their ſolemn oath ge deli, and to every 


conſideration of reaſon, juſtice, and humanity, without the poſſibi- 
lity of any rational or honourable motive for ſuch an infamous 
breach of truſt, appears to me ſo improbable, that it may fairly be 
pronounced infinity to one, that none of thoſe things would be 
done by the Managers before the day of judgment. | 


But ſuppoſing, what is barely poſſible, but withal fo improbable 


as to be abſolutely incredible, that the Managers ſhould have the 


hd 


1 ſagacity 


5 | F 62 . 
fagacity's to E077" the es Dunce among the ſurgeons, and 8 


the wiſdom. to appoint him Surgeon to the Infirmary, the diſmal 


conſequence ſo pathetically foretold in the Memorial, acer could 
follow from it. He zever could, in that ſituation, run away with 
undeſerved fame. On the contrary, if he had contrived to acquire 
any undeſerved fame before, it would ſoon run away from him. 
If che authors of that Memorial had ever ſeen an Ape, or even 
heard of the remark commonly made on that miſchievous brute, 
they would have known, that the higher he climbs the more he 
ſhews his breech. The caſe is nearly the lame with a. Dunce of a 
phyſician or a ſurgeon who is appointed to attend in a great hoſe 
pital; his ignorance and ancapacity muſt ſoon become publicly and 
indiſputably known. Of all ſituations to which his profeſſion may 
lead him, an hoſpital is the-worſt for ſuch a Dunce; who in private 
practice might long have efcaped detection, and enjoyed nndeſerved 
riches and honour: and of all the hoſpitals I ever faw or heard of, 
this Infirmary is the worſt for fuch a Dunce, by reaſon of its inti- 
mate connection with the great medical ſchool in Edinburgh, the 
ſtudents of which, to the number of 200 or more, every year attend 
it, and are very able and very willing, and have always been en- 
couraged, and never needed to be encouraged, by the profeſſors, to 
judge for themſelves, and to draw inferences from what they ſee. 
Theſe judgments and inferences, to my certain knowledge, they 
are accuſtomed to expreſs with ſuch freedom as would effectually 
prevent any Dunce from acquiring undeſerved fame; and probably 
would ſoon be ruinous to any Dunce who ſhould preſume to act | 
permanently as Phyſician or Surgeon to the Infirmary. _ | 
But this is the ſmalleſt part of the monſtrous abſurdity md 
in that pathetic argument which I am conſidering. The authors of 
it, in their great eagerneſs to ſecureſtheir own intereſt, overlooked 
the moſt obvious conſideration, that by their own ſyſtem, which 
they were labouring to eſtabliſh, and ſoon afterwards got eſtabliſh- 


* 


* ; 
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ed, the greateſt Dunce among them, ** putting the Managers 
t to the trouble of finding him out, or the diſgrace of appointing 
him, would, in his turn, be Surgeon to the Hoſpital for a certain 
time. And if there-ſhould happen to be two or three, or five or ten 
Dunces among the ſurgeons, the Hofpital muſt have the full benefit 
of them all; not only of the greateft Dunce among them, but of 
the ſecond and third, and fifth and tenth greateſt Dunce of their 
number. In ſhort, inſtead of the immegſurably and inconceivably ſmall 
chance of the Managers for once appointing the greateſt Dunce a- 
mong them to be Surgeon to the Hofpital, they take the ab/olnte cer- 
tainty of that greateſt Dance, and all the ſmaller Dunces, being Sur- 
geons to the Hoſpital in their turn, from generation to generation. 
This, to the poor patients who chance to be in the Hoſpital during 
the reign of Dunce the greateſt, and of all the Dunces, is juſt as bad 
as if none but Dunces had been allowed to practiſe in it. This un- 
deniable ſtate of the caſe, for it ſcarce deſerves to be called a con- 
. ſequence of the pernicions ſyſtem at that time contended for by 
the fargeons, and ſoon after eſtabliſhed by their compact with the 
Managers, is of itſelf complete evidence that the yr of the our 
fick was altogether out of the queſtion. | 
What the real object of the Surgeons Subſcribers to the Sur- 
geons Hoſpital was, in their keen altercation with the Managers of 
this Infirmary, muſt be equally evident: for none of them ſurely 
can be ſuppoſed ſo ignorant or fo ſtupid as to have believed, that 
attending in this Hoſpital by rotation, for a month or two at a 
time, once in two, or three, or four years, would give to all or any 
of them that high improvement, and fkill, and dexterity, which 
permanent attendance in it for ſeveral years together, and the 
daily practice of operations, would have given to a few of them. 
1 doubt whether there ever was in this world, or ever can be, 
a more direct, avowed, and diſgraceful oppoſition, between the in- 
tereſts, real or ä of a corporation, and the intereſts and 
12 the 


. 
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the riglits of e "OF that very great . im a few 


55 of the profeſſion, which the reſt of them, or the corporation, ſo _ + 
much dreaded, was juſt what the public in general, and eſpecially 


the Managers of the Infirmary, "ought moſt to have wiſhed for; and 
juſt what the Managers, and the ſick poor in the Hoſpital, had an 
intereſt and a rigbt to obtain in their attending ſurgeons, if it could. 


e be procured. Unqueſtionably it is one of the * zhings. that may beſt 


iN conduce to the chafitable end and purpoſe” for which this Hoſpital 
was eſtabliſhed... It is one of the important advantages, which in 
a great meaſure. compenſate the diſadvantages, or at leaſt the un- 


_ Pleaſant circumſtances, which mult. of, neceſſity occur even in the 
beſt managed Hoſpitals. | 


But inſtead of that kind of 0 * which at 
beſt bc to their relief or cure, the ſick poor in the Hoſpital, 
even. by the general tenor of the bargain with the ſurgeons, were 
to have an equal {hare of what might beſt. conduce and what might 
worſt conduce to that charitable end and purpoſe. More accurately, 


and more intelligibly, as many of the individuals admitted into the 


Hoſpital from Chriſtian charity, and pity to their poverty, ſickneſs, 
and wretchedneſs, were to receive the latter as the former kind of 
aſſiſtance. For it muſt be obſerved, that the choice of the Mana- 


gers, by the law. of the land, is limited to the members of the two. 


Colleges reſpectively. None can lawfully practiſe phyſic in Edin- 


burgh but members of the Royal College of Phyſicians; or ſurgery, 


but thoſe of the Royal College of Surgeons: and a more ample 
range for choice, if choice were allowed, could not be deſired. 
But by the interpretation put upon that bargain, and the man- 


ner in which the ſurgeons have acted, it is found by experience, 
that the Hoſpital, or rather the individual patients have not an 


equal ſhare or an equal chance of that aſſiſtance in point of ſurgery, 
which is moſt to be wiſhed for, as what would 4% conduce to their 
welfare ; but a very large proportion of that aſſiſtance which is leaſt. | 


0 
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to be wiſhed for: ſo very little to be wiſhed for, that in a well re- 
. gulated hoſpital there ſhould be none of it; or, if this cannot be 

| perfectly accompliſhed, ſo little of it that it ſhall hardly be known. 
This may be attained, and actually has been attained in ſome of the 
great London Hoſpitals, the moſt eſteemed for ſurgery, by the 
ſimple and rational expedient, of appointing a few young men aſ- 
ſiſtants to the principal attending and operating, ſurgeons, by whom i 
they are to be gradually trained and initiated in every part of 
their practice, under whoſe inſpection and controul they are to be- 
gin by performing firſt the ſimpleſt and eaſieſt operations, and af- 
terwards, as they improve in manual dexterity, and all other re- 
quiſite accompliſhments, to proceed to the more complicated, dif-- 
ficult, and dangerous operations. On this plan; ſo different from 
the one unfortunately eſtabliſhed. in this Infirmary, a young and 
inexperienced ſurgeon never can have the. charge of the patients 
even for a day; nor can ſuch a ſurgeon find himſelf obliged, per- 
haps the very day when he firſt attempts to operate, to eh 
ſome of the moſt difficult and dangerous operations. 

There can be no doubt that this plan, diametrically ande to 
that one which the Royal Infirmary has long endured, is the beſt 
that bas yet been contrived, perhaps the beſt that can be contrived, 
for the ſick poor in an hoſpital. It gives them every poſſible 
chance of what may beſt: conduce to their relief or cure, with the- 
leaſt poſſible chance of what might be in uy degr ee inconſiſtent | 
with that charitable end and purpoſe. 

Too many odious diſtinctions, I well know, have been made 
between the rich and the poor, even in thoſe calamitons circum- 
ſtances of pain and fickneſs, which, being common” to all, might 
teach them, that all are men, condemned alike to groan:” But 
the worſt diſtinction of that kind which I have ever known, ap- 
pears in the caſe before us. I dare not truſt myſelf to conſider, 


Tan and ferioully, all that is implied in the rich ſo charitably be- 
en. 
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e PTY ON a double or a ten-fold x portion of tha a a 
which they do not chooſe to take to themſelves. "I 
; The celebrated vba of Gedde/den, one of the great ee 
cf the dark ages, and the firſt Engliſhman who had the honour of 
being employed at Court as a phyſician, whoſe conſummate impu- 
dence and ſingular drollery have procured him ſome readers even 
in the preſent age, notwithſtanding his almoſt illegible black let- 
rer, and almoſt unintelligible crabbed barbarous Latin, was parti- 
cularly attentive to that diſtinction between rich and poor patients. 
He tells us of one medicine ſo good, that it was only proper for 
| che rich; and of ſeveral of his favourite medicines he directs a 
double doſe for the rich, Dußlum fit, / pro divite.” This pre- 
Togative of the rich, I park even the beggars at their doors 
will hardly envy them; and we can laugh at the ludicrous abſur- 
dity of ſuck e B i 3s impoſſible to laugh at the pro- 
pPooſal, or at che practice, of beſtowing on the ſick poor in the Hoſpi- 
tal a ſuperſluity of that kind of aſſiſtance which the rich reject for 
themſelves when they are ſick, and could not without horror think 
of having employed on themſelves or their families. Is it, in any 
reſpect leſs horrible when employed on che poor? 8 | 
I do not believe the Managers could juſtly or legally have made 
ſuch a bargain, hurtful to the ſick poor immediately entruſted to 
their care, even though they had been ſure of thereby doing a great 
5 ſervice to the public at large. We are not permitted to do evil 
that good may come of it; nor to do evil to a few for the ſake of 
good to many; nor to procure any benefit to the rich who are not 
entruſted to our care, at the expence of the ace and IEP who 
are entrufted to. our care. 
But this point it is needleſs to diſcus; for there is no oppoſition 
between the public good, with reſpec to rich and poor indiſcrimi- 
mately Who are not in the Hoſpital, and the particular good of the 
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. a Poor in the Hoſpital, What is beſt for theſe, is beſt alſo for 

the public at large. 

The intereſt of both is the Ming and ne in theſe two cir-- 
cumſtances; fr, That there ſhall be a ſufficient number of phy- 
| ficians and ſurgeons to do all their reſpective profeſſional duties 

which may be needed in the place where they practiſe; ſecondly, 

That theſe ſhall be as well qualified as poſſible in reſpect of know- | 

ledge, experience, and manual dexterity ; ſo that when their aid 

1s required, they ſhall do their duty as well as- it can be done. 

I can conceive no other right, nor even any other rational wiſh, 
either on the part of the Hoſpital or of the public. To wiſh to 
have their medical afliſtants as highly qualified as poſſible, is ob- 
viouſly juſt and rational. But to with for a great many more 
phyſicians and ſurgeons, even the beſt qualified, than they really 
have occaſion for, appears to me juſt as fooliſh as it would be to in- 
ſiſt on taking twice or thrice as many vomits and purges, or to wiſh 
to undergo twice or thrice as many trepannings, W em and 
be, as are really neceſſary for them. 

The ſuperfluous number of ſuch phyſicians and ſurgeons, how 
ever good of their reſpective kinds, would be at leaft uſeleſs, per- 
haps worſe ; yet I ſhould not wiſh to limit too ſtrictly the num- 
ber of them which might practiſe in any place with real advan- 
tage to the public. It certainly ought not to be confined-to ſo 
ſmall a number as would juſt be ſufficient to do all the buſineſs, 
ſuppoſing all of them to be equally and pretty fully employed. It 


would certainly be of advantage to the public that there ſhould be 


| ſeveral more, not only to guard againſt the poſſible accidents of ab- 
ſence, fickneſs, or death, of ſome of the Faculty, perhaps at the 
very time when they were moſt wanted; but for another more 
general and more important reaſon, 1 mean that 1 r may * 


one another in good , | 
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This conſideration Meſſ. Kennedy and Co. who certainly were 
very competent judges of it, in ſo far as their profeſſion is con- 
cerned, have expreſſed without much reſerve in the paſſage laſt 
quoted from their Memorial, (page 57. line 10.—20. of this paper). 
I fear, the caſe is little better with Phyſicians than with Surgeons 
in that reſpect... At leaſt the fact is ſo common, and has ſo often 
been taken notice of, as to render unneceſſary all reſerve in men- 
tioning it, that many Phyſicians, when they get ſo well eſtabliſhed 
in their profeſſion, as to take it into their heads that people can 
neither live nor die without their help, become 1azy, careleſs, in- 
ſolent, and rapacious: juſt the contrary in every reſpect of what 
they were when. they firſt began to practiſe. This has often hap- 
pened, notwithſtanding the ſtrong check of many of their leſs 
fortunate and . not leſs able or ee . 
apres 1 

What ſuch men. n * if <a were no 155 reſtraint up- 
on them, I have not imagination enough to conceive exactly; 
but no doubt ſomething very bad, perhaps quite intolerable. 
For the preventing of ſuch a grievance, I ſhould think it perfect- 
I richt, that in every town there ſhould be many more phyſi- 
cians and ſurgeons than are really neceſſary to do their pro- 
feſſional bulineſs | in it; perhaps, even twice as many as could 
earn a comfortable ſubſiſtence by. their _ if the bulineſs were 
e divided among them. 
i Vet, even for this moſt ſalutary or - a an . 
number of the Faculty cannot be needed; for a L moderate 

number would be perfectly ſufficient. | 
If in a great town there were profeſſional work e "LA ten 
5 and as many ſurgeons, it might be proper, for the 
good of the public, not for the intereſt of the Faculty, to have 
twenty of each profeſſion ſtriving for a ſhare of the buſineſs. But 
it n be no advantage to the public, any more than to the Fa- 
culty, 


1 


culty, to have 2 4 or one hundred, ce 
eſtabliſhed in ſuch a town. It is plain, on theſe ſeveral ſuppoſi- 


tions, that nine tenths, or four fifths, or one half of them, would - 


be uſeleſs and burdenſome to the public, and to themſelves. 
Phyſicians and Surgeons are by no means on the ſame footing, 
in point of political economy, with corn and cattle ; a ſuperfluity 

of which, in the courſe of nature, is ſoon converted into an addi- 


tional number of men and women, to the moſt eſſential benefit of 


the ſtate. They cannot even be applied to various uſes, like a ſu- 


perfluous quantity of wool, and flax, and iron, and other raw 


materials uſed in manufactures ; nor can they be exported and bar- 
tered in the way of trade for other valuable articles, like a ſuper- 
abundance of highly-manufactured goods, e what their own 


country can conſume. | 
The ſuperfluous phyſicians 2 abet are abſolutely uſeleſs 


and helpleſs; they cannot even make work for themſelves, like At- 
tornies. This right belongs excluſively to thoſe worthy members 


of our Faculty, who eee mount the tage, or nn in the 
newſpapers. 

It muſt not be inferred from theſe obſervations, that I am in 
any degree tainted with that hereſy which teaches that phyſicians 
and ſurgeons are at beſt but neceſſary evils; and that the leſs peo- 
ple have to do with us, the better for them. I am ſtrongly intereſt- 
ed, by my profeſſion and. ſtation, to maintain the good orthodox 
faith, that we are poſitively good things; or ſuperlatively very 
good things: juſt like the remedies which we employ : for ex- 
ample, Bliſters. But then I think every candid and intelligent per- 
ſon muſt own that people may have enough of the very beſt things. 


If the good people of Edinburgh, in the Hoſpital and out of it, 


need annually 10,000 Blifters for the benefit of their health, It 18 


very fit that ſuch a number of bliſters ſhould be prepared for their 


uſe. It may even be right to have double that number at all times 
| | K | ready 


| 
| 
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ready at their ſervice, in order that the dealers in that precious 
commodity may not raiſe the price of it too much on the public. 

But I cannot for my heart conceive that it ſhould be any advan- 


tage, either to the public or to the dealers, to have four or five 


times that number always ready ſpread, and fit for immediate uſe. 


And we ſhould not eaſily find words to expreſs our amazement, if it 
were ſeriouſly propoſed, out of pure Chriſtian charity and brotherly 


love, or partly from theſe conſiderations, partly for the benefit of 
the dealers, to ſend the ſuperfluous Bliſters to the Royal Infirmary, / 
and actually to clap them on the backs * ber ie Ao ” 


virtue of a perpetual contract. 


I doubt whether it would be much bia 40d 1 ean dafity con- 


ceive chat it might be much worſe, for the ſick poor in the Hoſ 


pital, to be faddled with a ſuperfluous number of ſurgeons to take 


care of them: as Meſf. Kennedy and Co. have very properly ex- 
preſſed it, purely becauſe thoſe ſurgeons would be the better for 
more experience. No perſon who knows me, I am ſure, will ever 

ſuſpect me of undue partiality to bliſters, or indeed to any medi- 


cines, eſpecially if they are to be employed on my own perſon : yet 


I ſolemnly declare, that if I were a patient in the Hoſpital, and 


were obliged to take my choice of one or other of the two evils, I 


ſhould, without the ſmalleſt hefitation, take my ſhare of the ſuper- 
fluity of Bliſters, rather than of the ne of ſuch 2 


or ſuch Phyſicians. 


As to the ultimate great object, ſo openly avowed, aud fo fully ; 


illuſtrated by the ſurgeons in their papers, © 70 preſerve ane equality 5 
amonget the Surgeons of Edinburgh,” I muſt obſerve, in the firſt 


palace, that there ſeems to be a great impropriety, and even ſome 


incongruity, in the very notion of an attempt to preſerve what never 


exiſted; and, I may add, what, from the nature of things, never can 
| —_ 70 . artificial contrivance — 8 5 
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48 ane can no more be produced or preſerved among - the 


| Fai of Edinburgh, than among the lawyers and phyſicians, 


the painters and fiddlers, the grocers and tailors, reſpectively. For, 


according to the various talents which men poſſeſs by nature, and 
the no leſs various uſes which they make of their natural talents in 
point of application and active exertion, ſome in every profeſſion 
will deſervedly attain great eminence, and others will remain in 
obſcurity all their lives. | 

The admiſſion to attend „ in the Hoſpital for Te 
W by rotation, could never counteract the fundamental prin-” 


ciples of human nature, or make men equal in talents, and know- . 
| ledge, and ſkill, and merit, whom God hath made unequal. On 


the contrary, it would make that inequality more apparent and 
| nnn. and more generally known to the public. 
On the moſt favourable ſuppoſition that can be made with re- 


ſpect to it, a ſuppoſition which is abſolutely incredible, that all the | 


ſurgeons , who attended in the Infirmary by rotation were equally 
capable of profiting by their attendance in it, and did in fact ac- 
quire equal improvement by their practice on the ſick poor in the 
Hoſpital; ſuppoſing further, what is at leaſt as incredible, that 
' this improvement is not acquired at the expence of the fick poor, or 


by any injury or harm to them; in other words, that the prac- 


_ tice of thoſe beginning to practiſe for the ſake of improvement is 
as good as it will ever be, and bona fide as good for the patients as 
the beſt that could be got for them: ſtill this will neither produce 


nor preſerve an equality among the ſurgeons with reſpect to the 


lucrative practice of their profeſſion, which in their Memorial 
they have ſo fully explained to be their great object in the long 


ſtruggle, and the bargain which wy made, with our come. ag 


in this truſt. | 
Ihe utmoſt good dun cont be ſuppoſed to get, one and all, by 


that kind of n in the courſe of their lives, would be no 
| | * . pep; more 
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more than what any one of them would have acquired by ane or 
two years permanent attendance in an hoſpital, at the age of two 
or three and twenty; probably (for the reaſons already ſtated) not 
near ſo much, But. if this good were equal in all of chem, it 


would no more produce or preſerve an equality among the ſur- 


geons of Edinburgh, than their having all the fame number we 
heads, and fingers, and thumbs could do, - 
. preſent members of the College of Surgeons, afies full PIE 


years experience of the bargain in. queſtion, muſt know much bet- 


ter than their predeceſſors could do, and much better than I do, 


bow little it has conduced, or at this time conduces, to preferve 
an equality amongſt them. I never preſumed, having no right or 


| Intereſt in it, to enquire minutely into that matter; but from all 
that IJ have chanced to ſee or hear of them in the laſt thirty years 
of my life, I firmly believe the inequality among the furgeons has 
uniformly been, and is at preſent, in every reſpect, as great as it is 
among the lawyers, phyſicians, and dancing-maſters. I firmly be- 
heve it ever will continne fo; n ſo, n 
good of the public. | 


I will even go. one. ſtep: further, CS che 
Wan he paradox, but which nevertheleſs may be de- 
 monſtrated as certainly as any propoſition in Euclid, that if by their 
bargain, with the Managers of the Infirmary, or by any compact 


among themſelves, they ſhould contrive to produce and preſerve a 
perfect equality among all the ſurgeons of Edinburgh, it would in- 


ſtantly be found aigrucgful, and very ſoon would be ruinẽůus to 


chem: in leſs than a twelvemonth, they ag leaſt all the men of ta- 
lents and merit among them) would moſt cordially with the com- 
pact and the authors of it at the Devil: 8 or ſpirit, 
or ambition, or liberal education, ſentiments, or manners, would 


become a member of their corporation: no man of, genius, and 


welkdeſerved eminence in his profeſſion, would continue to prac- 
8 ö « | _ | | | tiſe 
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riſe ſurgery in Edinburgh; he would either retire from buſineſs: al- 
together, if he had acquired a competency ta live upon; or, if not, 
he would go to ſeek his fortune by the practice of his profeſſion in 
ſome other place, where his talents and his exertions might be 
more juſtly appretiated and better rewarded. The loſs which the 
Royal College of Surgeons would thus ſuſtain, as to the quality of 
its members, would ſoon be amply compenſated, at leaſt as far as 
it could. be compenſated, by the quantity of them. Their num- 
ber would ſoon increaſe rapidly, by the addition of all who: had 
the requifite qualifications, and fo little activity, or ſpirit, or ho- 


neurable ambition, as to be contented: for life with the maiſerable 


pittance and degrading ſituation which ſuch a ſyſtem of equality 
would inſure to them. Surgery in Edinburgh would: ſoon ceate 
to be a learned or a liberal profeſſion. Thoſe who practiſed it 
would not be ranked in public eſtimation with phyſicians, or mer- 
chants, or lawyers; nor would any of them be known and eſteem- 
_ ed: as the authors of learned, ſcientific, and uſeful works on anato- 
my, chemiſtry, phyfic, or fargery. I doubt whether the literary 
labours of any of them would extend farther than the compoſtnon 
of a hand- bill, or a newſpaper advertiſement, to recommend a gilula 
ſalutaria, or a vegetable fyrup, for the cure of the faſhionable dif- 
temper. In one fhort ſentence, by ſuch a fyſtem of equality, the 
Surgeons of Edinburgh would ſoon became Barbers again 
Nor are any of theſe propoſitions. doubtful, ftrange as they may 


at firſt fight appear; nor can the proof af them be difficult to any | | 


perſon who has acquired competent knowledge of mankind, how- 
ever little he may be acquainted with phyſic or ſurgery. 5 

Ihe great general principle on which they all depend is, that, in 
this world, though they that run, run all; yet but one obtains the 
prize. We have good reaſon to believe, that in another and a bet- 


ten world this matter will be: ordered better; and that ſurgeons, and 


all men, will be amply and equally rewarded, aceording to their 


merits. 


tn 


merits. But in 1 this world we muſt be content with that order” 
which it has pleaſed God to eſtabliſh in it; and in the diſcharge of 
92 5 of our ſeveral . we muſt ee to n wy 
Ahe «abu? of it is * The e ig that Ba 402 
to ſee a race, or any other competition, muſt underſtand, that if the 
prize were to be equally divided among all who choſe to ſtart for 
it, there would be but a ſcurvy race. There could be no emula- 
tion; there probably would be no exertion, no training, no im- 
provement, and little or no merit in thoſe who would have no oc- 
; caſion to contend, as they would be ſure of an equal ſhare of the 
prize without any trouble on their part; and equally ſure that they 
could get no more W pert chat grand of | * W angh trouble _ | 
might take. > 4 
<5 Every profeſſion is in this reſpect a competition or a race; and 
well it is for mankind that it is ſo: for it is not the certainty of an 
equal ſhare of the prize, but the wiſh for a very large ſhare of it, 
eminence, wealth, and honour, that can rouſe to activity, to labo- 
rious and perſevering exertions, and ultimately to that high im- 
provement of a few individuals, which makes them and onal 
profeſſions reſpectable, and uſeful to mankind. 
Of the many bitter ſarcaſins which I have heard of on my own 
2 profeſſion and profeſſional brethren, one of the ſevereſt I think 
was that of Dr Garth, on his deathbed; when one of his friends, 
Who thought he had repeatedly owed his life to the care and ſkill 
of the Doctor, came to ſee him, ſorry to loſe his friend and phy- 
_ fician, yet anxious to aſk him what phyſician he would adviſe him 
to ſend for, if he ſhould 1 be A ill,“ ; (NE WY TE: ar A 
ſaid Dy Garth. © . 
No perſon can be i ſtupid as not to perceive the altrity of 
2 contemptuous eſtimate of the real and comparative merits of 


* or 9 to WA that a —— equality were eſta- 
bliſhed 


(75). 


Pliſhed among phyſicians and ſurgeons reſpeively, ſo that in caſe 

of need, he might call a phyſician or a ſurgeon, without knowing 

his character, or even his name; juſt as he might call a porter or a 
hackney- coach, without enquiring the name of the FO © or the 
character of the coachman. 

If it were poſſible, which it certainly is not 75 any 1 
power, to produce and preſerve among phyſicians and ſurgeons 
reſpectively an equality in point of profeſſional ſkill, and merit, 
and reputation, and employment, as perfect as in the common 
but neceſſary accompliſhments of reading and writing, and as in- 
violable as the equality among the Brethren in a Maſon- lodge, 
with reſpec to brotherly love, and knowledge of the myſteries of 
maſonry, I do not ſee any thing that the public could gain by the 
eſtabliſhment of ſach a ſyſtem ; and I ſee clearly that the public 
muſt loſe the two moſt valuable conſiderations which can be WP 
poſed or wiſhed for in phyſicians or ſurgeons. #55 

In the firſt place, there would inſtantly be an end of that great 
and. conſtant employment of a few individuals of each profeſſion, 
which gives them the higheſt degree of improvement, and ſkill, and 
reputation, as well as of that high reputation and {kill which pro- 
cures to a few individuals ſo large a ſhare of employment, and ſuch 
high improvement and ſuperior {kill —It is the combination and 
mutual influence of theſe two conſiderations which ſo generally 
produces for ſome time the gradually increaſing, and afterwards 
the wonderfully uniform, profeſſional income of a welbemployed 
lawyer, phyſician, or ſurgeon ; although the particulars which 
conſtitute his annual income are infinitely. various, and depend 
upon numberleſs contingent circumſtances. But that uniformity 
to which I allude is the reſult of juſt reaſoning, or at leaſt of accu- 
rate obſervation, and ſhrewd common ſenſe, in the bulk of man- 
kind, with reſpect both to the cauſes and the effects of very ugh 
r and great employment i in profeſſional men. 


. 
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In the Econd FIR re would 22 bonourable 
be and emulation, and that rational with and hope for pro- 
feſſional eminence, which makes the high reputation and employ- 
ment of a few of the profeſſion a ſtrong motive to exertion, and 
conſequently a great ſource of improvement, in all the reſt; or at 


| leaſt in all of them who are capable of improvement. 


1 5 WT they muſt be admitted as undeniable. 


In both theſe i important reſpects, che preſent natural ſyſtem of 
Wandern appears to me infinitely better for mankind than any 
fyſtem of equality that can be contrived; and ſo much and ſo ob- 
_ viouſly better for the ſurgeons themſelves, both individually and 
collectively, that I muſt take the liberty to ſay, I do not believe 
that the ſurgeons, who uſed that argument and explained i it fo fully 
m their printed Memorial, even when moſt blinded by their paſ- 
fon, ever ſeriouſly wiſhed or intended it. I conceive that they 
employed that argument only as a kind of ſtalking-horſe or maſk, 
juſt as they did the vile hypocritical. cant of piety, Chriſtian cha- 
rity, and brotherly love; when their real motives plainly were, 

envy, hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableneſs. Such conduct 
: cannot be too ſeverely reprobated ; were it only for this reaſon, 
that it often brings unjuſt an and e on the very name 
of Religion and Virtue. ; | 
If any perſon conceives that I do them injuſtice in this remark, 
let him fay whether he thinks they could have been ſo ſtupid as not 
to perceive, or ſo mad as to wiſh for, the following obvious ne- 
deſſary nen of preſerving ane equality yy the es of | 

| W ene | 
Theſe neceſſary conſequences, which I am now to point out, 
being little elſe than a kind of eaſy arithmetical calculation, may 
fairly be ſtated with all the certainty and confidence of mathemati- 
cal reaſoning. If there be any error in them, it may eaſily be ſhewn, 
and there can be no diſpute about it: if no n ene in 


Confdering 
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Conbdering * preſent ſtate of the diſtribution of the practice . 
ſurgery in this city, as not only the beſt known, but the moſt in- 
tereſting to all concerned in this diſcuſſion, I ſhall take it as the 
ſubject of the calculations, and the ſuppoſed experiment of intro- 
ducing and preſerving a ſyſtem of equality, as fully explained by 
the ſurgeons themſelves in their Memorial. 

The moſt ſtriking and indiſputable fact with reſpect to the diftri- 
| bution of the practice of ſurgery in Edinburgh at preſent, as well 
as formerly, and, I believe, in all other great towns, at all times, 
is, chat it is very unequal, ſome of the profeſſion having a great 
deal more buſineſs than they can manage with eaſe or comfort to 
themſelves; -and-many more of them having a great deal leſs. 
For the reaſons already mentioned, there can be no doubt chat 
there would be a great, though perhaps not quite ſo great an inequa- 
lity among the ſurgeons as to reputation and employment, if there 
were no more of them in Edinburgh than what would be ſufficient 
to do the buſineſs, ſuppoſing them all to be equally and pretty fully 
employed, and all of them, to the number perhaps of ten or 
twenty, to earn a very comfortable ſubſiſtence by their profeſſion. 
Even on this ſuppoſition, of a much ſmaller number of candidates 
for public favour and practice, the higher reputation and greater 
merit, real or ſuppoſed, of ſome of them would make theſe be op- 
preſſed and haraſſed with buſineſs of the moſt lucrative kind, and 
procure to them great affluence. Of courſe, ſome of their profeſ- 
Gonal | brethren would have leſs than their equal ſhare of bu- 
fineſs, and a ſtill Weller appprticg of the moſt MD: em- 
Ployment. 

But this N is P a greater, . ham. Vlog: in jk 
bay; many more ſurgeons than would be ſufficient to do all the 
buſineſs; at leaſt twice, or, as L hage been informed by ſome af 
the Ne chree or four times as many, as are really wanted. 
The exiproporugn between the number actually practiſing, and the 

L number 
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number actually requiſite for the buſineſs to be A is much 
Eee among the phyſicians, and ſtill greater among the lawyers. 
_ The reſult with reſpect to the ſurgeons at preſent is, that ſome 
of them are perpetually rolling about the ſtreets on four wheels, 
while three or four times as many of them walk about n ſtreets | 
on their two hinder legs i in true primitive ſimplicity. DES 
Now let us ſappoſe the ſyſtem of equality, in reputation, prac- 
tice, and profeſſional emoluments, eſtabliſhed among them in all 
its vigour and purity. I ſee clearly that it muſt inſtantly put an 
end to that odious, moſt unbrotherly, and antichriſtian diſtinction 
between the many who walk on foot and the few who roll in their 
cChariots. But I cannot fee what better any individual can be for 
that. Thofe who at prefent keep their chariots muſt ever after 
go a- foot; but thoſe "Ir at 2 85 8⁰ a-foot would never Meer 
_ Keep their chariots. | as 

As little will the Blic, I mean eſpecially ti their patients, gain 
by ſuch a ſyſtem. When a man is to be cut for the ſtone, it is of 
little or no moment to him whether the operator come to his houſe 
on foot or in 2 gilded chariot. I ſhould rather think it might be 
| ſome comfort to the patient, in thoſe anxious and fearful moments, 
to know that his ſurgeon has had ſuch Fee and ſucceſsful 
practice that he can afford to keep ſuch a chariot. - 
But let us ſuppoſe the practice and the emoluments of it Sis 
1 divided among all the ſargeons of Edinburgh, it is felf- evident 
that this would not make the practice or the emoluments of it 
greater than they were before. There would be no more fractures, 
fimple or compound; no more diſlocations, trepannings, tooth- 
drawings, or cuttings for the ſtone; no more wounds or ulcers, 
- elaps or poxes; no more diſeaſes of any kind; and though laſt, 
not leaſt in conſideration, there would be no thee guineas paid 
eee Members of he 1 407 25 of neon. ge | 
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If the buſineſs to be done is ſuch, as, if equally divided, might 


eaſily be done by ten ſurgeons, all of whom would be pretty fully 


employed; which ſuppoſition, as I have been told by ſome of their 


own number, is very near the truth: and if the emoluments of it 


_ equally divided among the ten would give to each of them an in- 
come of L. 1000 a-year ; which perhaps is not far from the truth: 


then, if the practice and the profits were equally divided among 


% 


| twenty ſargeons, each of them would have but half the buſineſs 


that each of the ten had, and only L. 500 a- year. If the equal di- 


viſion were made among forty ſurgeons, each of theſe would have 


but L. 250 a-year, and but one fourth of the employment, and con- 
ſequently but one fourth of that improvement acquired by PI 


tice that each of the ten would have had. | 

Even at this ſtate of equal diviſion of employment, experience, 
and profeſſional income among the Surgeons, I apprehend the pub- 
lic would have much leſs confidence in their {kill, and much leſs 
reſpect for their profeſſion than at preſent; eſpecially as none of 


them could roll about in their chariots, and as ſeveral of thoſe moſt 


bighly eſteemed, would either renounce their profeſſion altogether, 


or withdraw from Edinburgh to practiſe fomewhere elſe. 
hut the equal diviſion of practice and emolument among them 
would not ſtop at that period. Even L. 250 a-year, though per- 
haps ſcarce the tenth part of what ſome of them have made, and 


many of them expect, and all of them would wiſh to make, would 
be great affluence to many hundreds regularly bred to ſurgery, and 


well- inſtructed in it, perfectly able to undergo the examination of 
the College, and really as well qualified to practiſe their art as the 
preſent members of it. The certainty of obtaining at once, and 


with eaſe, in Edinburgh, a better income than they had even a 


chance of obtaining in their former ſituations by their moſt labo- 


rious exertions in the whole courſe of their lives, would bring 


numbers of them every year to ſettle in Edinburgh. 
5 L 2 - On 


680) 
On this obvious and undeniable W the e of fur- 
geons in Edinburgh, all of them ſharing equally the emoluments 


of their practice, would ſoon be ſo great, that the income of each 
would be reduced to much leſs than what I have hitherto ſtated: 


certainly to k/s than the very ſlender income for which many 
young men of good talents, regularly bred to ſurgery, well qua- 
lifed to practiſe it, and to become members of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, chearfully ſerve as ſurgeons mates in the navy, or 


perhaps in ſituations ſtill more dangerous, more toilſome, and leſs 


profitable; compared to which, the life of a ſurgeon in Edinburgh, * 
wich an income of L. 100, or even L. 50 a- year, to which it would 
infallibly be reduced by the n ſuppoſed, in be reckoned _ 
and comfort, and affluence. / 

All cheſe things are juſt as libs thas a guinea may as 9 
| hinged into one-and-twenty ſhillings, or into two hundred and 
fifty-two pence; but cannot be changed into two hundred and fifty- 
two, nor even into one-and-twenty guineas. But there is yet another 


conſideration which in this caſe ought to be attended to, and though 


not juſt of mathematical certainty, like the preceding, is _ Plain 
and obvious, that no man of ſenſe will diſpute it. 
As: ſoon as the number of ſurgeons in Edinburgh was hs in- 
creaſed, and the income of all of them made equal and very ſmall, 
by the plan ſuppoſed, they would be leſs highly eſteemed, and 
at this day in many other countries, in which ſurgery. is not eſ- . 
annually by che whole: fraternity would ſoon be much leſſened, 
and the miſerable pittance of each individual ſharing of it equally, 
would be leſſened in proportion. In a few years, not one of them 
would be able to live in a genteel, or what at preſent they think a 
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ted i into the company of gentlemen.  . | 1749 
The high eſtimation of what are called the e iberah 
ofeſſions, and the very liberal payment of the ſervices of thoſe 


| = have 'attained eminenceꝶin them, depend very much on che 
general and juſt belief, that great or even equal proficieney in them 


cannot be acquired by every man who may chooſe to undertake 
them ; and that great eminence in them cannot be acquired with- 
out ſuperior talents, and perſevering application and ſtudy, - 


Of all the profeſſions I ever heard of, ſurgery itſelf, I think, af- 
| fords the beſt example and illuſtration of chat principle, and of 


the conſequences proceeding. from it. In this country, as in 


every other country in Europe, or, I believe, in the world, ſurgery 
for many ages was not regarded as a learned or a liberal profeſſion. 


The Surgeons were, and in moſt parts of Europe to this day are, 
ignomini claſſed with the common Barbers. Within theſe 


200 years they have in this country raiſed their profeſſion to very 


high and juſt eſtimation; in which I hope; for their ſake, and ſtill 
more for the good of mankind, it ſhall ever continue. But this 
happy change was not produced, nor could it ever have been pro- 
duced, by preſerving an equality among the barber- ſurgeons, but 


quite the contrary; by the very ſuperior ſkill and improvement 
of a few of their number, which made themſelves and their pro- 


feſſion reſpectable, and J hope will always do ſo. One of the firſt 


good effects of it was the ſeparation of the Surgeons from the Bar- 


bers. The common way of ſtating this (as a kind of joke on the 
Surgeons) is, that the Barbers inſiſted on ſeparating from tem. I 


can well conceive that this may be true, but on a different prin- 
ciple from the one inſinuated. When a few men of merit as ſurgeons 


roſe, to eminence, and were eſteemed as gentlemen of a liberal pro- 
feſſion, their ſociety and converſation could not be agreeable to the 
plain barbers. But if the Surgeons ſhould contrive to eſtabliſh 


ebe eee, r them be duce ama 
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among themſelves a perfect equality, Wihat it ſhould be indiffer- 
ent to any perſon who needed the help of a ſurgeon which of 
them he ſent for, and that a ſtranger coming to Edinburgh to un- 
| dergo a capital operation might call for a Surgeon, juſt as he would 
call for a Barber if he wanted to be ſhaved, I dare fay the Barbers 
would ſoon be ( 228 on to nne Ws or PEROT into their com- 


pany again. 


- do not ſcruple to Pp 0 1 am e en ths is who 
publiſhed the Memorial in queſtion,” knew that an equality among 
their brethren was impoſſible; and that, if it were poſſible, it would 
be ruinous and diſgraceful to them. If not, we may conſider their 
Memorial and its conſequences as one of the moſt ſtriking ex- 
amples that ever occurred of how very ſhort-ſighted men are, even 
where they are ſuppoſed to ſee the cleareſt and the fartheſt : I mean 
where their own intereſt is concerned. For if their Memorial, and 
their conſequent bargain with the Managers of this Hoſpital, had 
really had that effect which the ſurgeons profeſſed to with, it 
would have been the greateſt evil that could have befallen them. 

It is of no conſequence; now to know what the ſurgeons thought = 
on this point, or what degree of good faith there was in their Me- 
morial, more than fixty years ago. But it is of ſome importance in 
this diſcuſſion to know, whether the ſurgeons at preſent have any 
wiſh to preſerve an equality among themſelves ; whether any of 
them do not perceive what the conſequences of it would be; 3 

whether they ſeriouſly wiſh for ſuch conſequences. 7 
I T firmly believe, that of the five-and-forty ſurgeons in Edin- 
burgh, there is not one who will not at once perceive, that thoſe 
conſequences of an equality among them, which I have pointed 
out, are inevitable; not one who would wiſh for ſuch an equali- 
ty; not one, in ſhort, who would not wiſh to have at leaſt one 
tenth, if not one bg of To” tombs 1 of his ae e 
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in this city, to his own ſhare, even tho ten, or twenty, or thir- 
ty, of his profeſſional brethren ſhould have no practice at all. 
I ſhould be truly forry: to do them injuſtice in this very mo- 
derate eſtimate of their brotherly love and Chriſtian charity. If 
they think I do them wrong, and really entertain ſentiments ſo 
different from what I ſuppoſe, I hope they will ſet me right, by 
fairly trying the experiment. 
It will be a moſt edifying. fight to all orders of men; and parti- 
cularly gratifying to my learned brethren. of the Royal College of 
| Phyſicians, who will greatly applaud the principle, and carefully 
obſerve the reſult of the experiment. I cannot promiſe for them 
that they will inſtantly concur in making ſuch a trial among them- 
ſelves; for I am fure they would have ſet the example long ago, if 
they were not ſtrongly perſuaded that it would be very bad for 
themſelves, for their college; and for the public: But, as men of 
ſenſe and candour, they muſt always be open to conviction; and 
if, after a trial of only one century, or even half a century, the 
experiment ſhall have ſucceeded with the ſurgeons, I am ſure the 
Phyſicians will be eager to follow their good example; and, if mo- 
ney ſhould be wanted, juſt to ſmooth the way, and remove ſuch 
obſtacles as generally retard, and ſometimes fruſtrate new and pub- 
lic-ſpirited undertakings, I am convinced the ſurgeons, provided 
only they are in earneſt in their experiment, and will engage to 
make the trial of equality but for half a century, may depend on 
a moſt liberal ſabſcription from the Royal College of Phyſicians, 
both collectively and individually. As an individual, I ſhall moſt 
cheerfully give them a thouſand guineas; and I doubt not but my 
profeſſional brethren will gladly contribute ten times that ſum, ra- 
ther than the ſurgeons ſhould be baffled in their great work of 
brotherly love. Who knows how far and how faſt that benevo- 
lent principle may ſpread ? - Like the ſpirit of volunteering, it may 
foon pervade all ranks and conditions of men. Perhaps the pure 
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flame may even reach the great temple of diſcord, Lir wbi bats G- 
nat, et tagutum fſtuat agmen, whoſe reputation for Chriſtian charity 
and brotherly love, I am ſorry to ſay, is not quite ſo great as might 
e edler uf dee ail foon take place: Our r ſhol-boys N 
7 
po Bhs Uma Cumæi venit jam carminis OY 1 "i 
ILY "Magnus ab integro ſaclorum naſcitur ares: BY 2% 
: : Mink reait el Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna © 
ae nova 2. ed n demiltitur alto. 1 


The . Kail wih joy the ants of u FREY 
millennium; and even our moſt inveterate reformers and malcon- 
tents will be ſatisfied with the commencement of ſuch a thorough 
reformation and revolution, on principles of equality; a revolution, 
compared to which, the French revolution in all its glory was but 
a puppet · hey; and the glory of all this glorious revolution will 
be juſtly due to the Surgeons of Edinburgh, for having begun the 
ee ber 1 RY the een en of real e and 
oF: cannot A the aolifbhiratica of their Snob} Memorial 
zoncerning their own hoſpital, without making a few remarks on 
that paſſage in it quoted in page 53. of this paper: Though we 
We Fe conceive, from che nature of the thing, that our deſign 

cannot claſh with your foundation, nor ner N 

4 prejudicial or hurtful to the other. 

It is unneceſſary to ſet about refuting Hehe b an . 
tion; nor ſhould I chooſe to bring into queſtion my own under- 
and veracity, by conſidering, or affecting to confider, as a 
ſerious intended falſehood, what is plainly ironical, and a kind of 
leer. 1585 it is * that the ſcheme of the Surgeons hoſpi- 

tal 


19 
d claſh moſt completely and notoriouſly with that of the 
Royal Infirmary ; foraſmuch as every ſhilling given to the former 
inſtitution, was neceſſarily with-held from the latter. This inter- 
| ference would have been ſeverely felt at any time; it would be ſo 
even at this day; but at that time, at the beginning of this inſti- 
tution, When it was very doubtful whether money enough could 
be obtained from charitably-diſpoſed perſons to build this Hoſpi- 
tal, it muſt have been felt with tenfold force: Unfavourably as 1 
think of the Memorial of the Surgeons, and of the whole of their 
conduct in that buſineſs, I cannot believe them capable of ſuch im- 
becility and turpitude, as to aſſert ſeriouſly a deliberate falſehood, 
{o groſs and palpable, that no body could believe it even for a mo- 
ment; and which, therefore, could never ferve the purpoſe of falſe- 
But admitting it to be only a piece of coarſe irony, approach- 
ing very near to an inſult, and equivalent to ſaying, * This is the 
rod which we will hold over you; we will with-hold our own 
„ contributions to your Hoſpital ; we will intercept as much as we 
can of the contributions which charitable perſons would give to 
ſuch an Inſtitution ; we will do all in our power to prevent, and 
probably we ſhall in a great meaſure prevent that good to the 
0 2 poor which you intend to do them; unleſs: you will allow 
us all to attend in your Hoſpital indiſcriminately by rotation, in 
2 « the way that we think beſt for ourſelves; though we know as 
well as you do, that ſuch a mode of attendance of the Surgeons 
is much worſe for the patients than the permanent ay": 
ment of a few of them, according to your original Inſtitution z” * 
even in this point of view, it deſerves the molt ſerious attention. 
That I have done the Surgeons (Meſſ. Kennedy and Co.) no 
injuſtice in this full and rigorous. explanation of their 'ironical 
ſentence; that ſuch was the true meaning of it, and the real pur- 


* of the * in eſtabliſhing a ſeparate * of their own; 
| M appears 


3 


appears nm whale tend of cheir: ed baht of 
their Memorial; and, above all, by the uſe they made of che money 
which they had ſubſcribed themſelves, and procured from others, 
on pretence of piety, charity, and brotherly love, and of the zeceſfty 
of a ſeparate hoſpital for the relief of the fick poor, whoſe wretch- 
edneſs they Dj ſo ſtrongtiy; __ as ſoon lane _ make 
| ren ro SPV gave Fa fins own 
feparate inſtitution, MEPs the my n My _ 0 
for it to this Hofpital. ann ri 
It is n be a PAI ach poor 
| by a Gnall ſeparate hoſpital, might, at firſt, as well as at laſt, have 
been given to chem, by enlarging chis Infirmary, by e e 
funds, and thereby extending its benefits. 
If chis was beſt for the poor and unhappy, forguieas they pro- 
: felled ſuch pity and benevolence, and, by their ſubſequent con- 
duct, they tacitly acknowledged | that it was beſt for the poor, the 
ſurgeons: acted maliciouſly, uncha ritably, and Sin Er 5b as well 
as hypocritically; they were actually obtaining money on falſe 
pretences, hen they eſtabliſhed their on ſeparate hoſpital, and 
procured ſubſcriptions for it, inſtead of increaſing the . * 
extending the benefits of this Infirmary. 11 10 7 1 WO 

ic Ih a ſeparate hoſpital of their own was beft for the relief of the 

fick poor, che ſurgeons ated maliciouſly, uncharitably, and diſho- 
neſtly, both to the poor and to their ſubſcribers, in giving up that 
| ſeparate hoſpital, A Gans the OT ney r 
chis Infirmary. 
eee e of the principles.of PRE” bone 

muſt ſuppoſe Meſſ Kennedy and Co. to have been, and un- 
| favourably as we muſt think of them for the whole of their con- 
duct in this buſineſs, we cannot ſuppoſe them ſuch idiots as to 
| have believed even for a moment, chat it was both for the good of 


| ( 37 ) | 
the ſick poor, and not for their good, that there ſhould be bo ſepa- 
rate hoſpitals in this city, inſtead of one great Infirmary. 


The only difference between the bargain which they made at laſt i 


with the Managers of this Hoſpital, giving to it the money which 
they had raiſed expreſsly for a ſeparate inſtitution, and the raiſing 
and giving of ſuch a ſubſcription originally and unconditionally to 


this Hoſpital, was, that, by their bargain, they got leave to attend in 


it promiſcuouſly by rotation. But this (whether good or bad for 
them) was bad, and the very reverſe of pity, benevolence, and 
brotherly love, to the ſick poor; as the furgeons well knew ; for, 


independently of all other conſiderations, their own arguments in 


their Memorial (quoted page 55. of this paper), afford complete 


proof, and are in fact the ſtrongeſt poſſrble acknowledgment, that 


the original mode of their attendance, by ſelection and ——— 
appointment, was much better for the poor patient. 


In another point of view, the fare ironical „ 


fome attention. It not only fully explains the moti ves of our pre- 
deceſſors in this truſt for making ſuch a bargain with the furgeons, 
but is their beſt or only poſſible excuſe; for there can be no com- 
plete juſtification of their condu, in deing what was bad for the 
patients, as well as a direct violation of their charter. 

It evidently was not only the tempting offer of e 
"han ee at all times, and particularly at that 
time, chis Hoſpital has ſtood. much in need; but the dread: of a 
rival inſtitution, which might cut off the fupphes; or even prevent 
the building of this Hoſpital, that induced the Managers to make 


gain with e 1476 em * Wee Wan, che | 
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alin before they finally ſettied their bargain. - In their Memo- 
rial, (quoted page 54- of this paper), the ſurgeons- offered the- Ma- 


nagers 2000 merks, (Scots); ſomething more than L. 100: and 


M A 5 promiſed 
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promiſed further to 8 to perſuade their ſubſcribers to 4. 
low their donations * the mn mM to be n. to 
this Infirmary. 

The anſwer of che PILL yy to this part of hs 3 3 
10. of the Appendix to the Surgeons Memorial, and recorded alſo 

in our on Minutes, June 7. 1736, vol. 1. page 100.) is in theſe 
| ed % The offer of 2000 merks donation to the ene at 
+ the twelve gentlemen is very charitable. 5 n 
bs * What ſhall ariſe from the laſt article will no das ads to the 
_ © Infirmary ſtock; and it is wiſhed that the gentlemen would fig- 

< nify what the amount of the pans in . nations "_ 
* have procured is. 

With ſhame and forrow I 3 md os ted eee name 
of Grone DRUMMOND (in name of the Managers) is ſubſeri- 
bed to this paper, acknowledging that to be charitable which was 
ſordid, uncharitable, and unfeeling, beyond example; and deſiring 
to know how much more _—_ __ be prints on the fame 
unworthy condition. 

But the ſurgeons were too — 5 for ha ay Whoa 


8 had read Tacitus, or had diſcovered it by. their own natural ſaga- 


city, I know not; but they ſeem to have underſtood perfectly the 
power of imagination, and that principle of human nature, Omne 
ignotum pro: magnifico g; which, as our countryman Galgacus near 
1700 years before told his ſoldiers, had Ai the Roman ar- 
mies to the Grampian mountains. | 

The reply aof the ſurgeons was in theſe n MW | Fabian to 
think the offer of 2000 merks donation to the Infirmary very 
* Charitable, but wiſh to be informed of the amount of the ſub- 
« ſcriptions we have procured: but this is impoſlible for us to gra- 
* tify you in at preſent, ſeeing our bonds for that purpoſe are 
7 0 9 in many different e and we. cannot oo eee 


— 


| =. 
9 « proper to call them in; only in general we can tell you that our 


friends have not hitherto been unſucceſsful.” —— Appendix t 


the Surgeons Memorial, page 16, 17. 


Nothing could be better We to „ raiſe 3 in chis Managers the 
higheſt expectations of what they might obtain in point of mo- 


ney for the Infirmary, if they would comply with' the condition 
required of them by the ſurgeons ; and to- increaſe their dread of a 
great and dangerous oppoſition, which might have been ruinous 
to this Infirmary, if they would not comply with that condition. 
The reſult was, that the Managers, who plainly could haye 
withſtood the 2000 merks, were induced ſome time after to make 
the bargain, on obtaining a much larger ſum from ww" n 5 
about L. 500, as I am informed. 


It is unneceſſary to make any nen on what is ſo ſtrongly 


ſtated in their Memorial and Appendix about their apprentices, 


and the hardſhip of excluding from opportunities of inſtruction, - 


by ſeeing the practice in the Hoſpital, thoſe who were not appren- 


tices to the ſurgeons of the Infirmary. That would be very bad 


indeed; but it is now quite out of the queſtion. All ſtudents of 
phyſic and ſurgery, whether apprentices or not, have equal oppor- 
tunities, on very moderate terms, of acquiring improvement in 
the Hoſpital, by ſeeing the practice of the phyſicians and ſurgeons. 
It cannot be ſuppoſed that the Managers ſhould ever do any thing 
ſo unjuſt to the ae and ſo ruinous to the e as to pa 
this ſyſtem. 

I beheve it will be more at to be ane enge for che 
unreaſonable length of this digreſſion, occaſioned by the confidera- 
tion of the Surgeons Memorial. The truth is, it came into my 
hands very lately, and after this paper was written; which cir- 
cumſtance has occaſioned many needleſs and unpleaſant repeti- 
tions. But nevertheleſs it was moſt acceptable to me. In the 
| language of ſurgery, it was ſo admirable a /ubject, that fleſh and 
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| de ns not reſiſt be temptation to diſſect and anatomiſe it. 
Ir afforded the ſtrongeſt poſſible proof and illuſtration of the real 
principles on which their bargain with the Managers was made. 
It contained an open avowal of fach ſentiments and confiderations 
as I never could have thought of, and which, if I had thought of 
them; I fhould never have preſumed to impute to any individual 
or any ſet of men. I have good reaſon to believe that the preſent 
members of the College of Surgeons know as little of it as I did fix 
months ago, and will be as much aſtoniſhed, and as indignant at it, 
as I was when I firſt read it. It would be little to fay at none of 
them can be ſuppoſed to entertain or adopt uch fentiments: I do 
not believe that now. a- days a ſociety of Porters would have put 
| their names to ſuch a memorial, or would avow ſuch ſentiments. 
eee en fro "ny I ANY is 


I return to nern (aated 10 b af hiv paper) of 
has great importance of manual dexterity in a ſurgeon, 
by the almoſt daily performing of operations, which makes it o 
much for the benefit of the ſick poor in aw hofpital to be attend. 
ed by ſurgeons permanently appointed to it, and ſo exuelly bad 
for them. to be attended by all the furgeons of a great city in rota- 
tion, for ſhort periods at a time, and at long intervals, and ſill worſe, 

to be attended for months or 9 together by a ———— 
_ youngeſt and moſt inexperienced of theprofeſion, | 

© This general truth being ſelf-evident and undenissl ich 
abundantly acknowledged, and even proved by the furgeons them- 
ſelves in the paſſage quoted from their Memorial, any additional 
proof or illuſtration of it muſt be ſuperfluous. ''' Not therefere as 
neceſſury for my argument, but as honourable te the profeſſion, 
and a good illuſtration of che general truch, P think it right to 
mention, that many of the moſt eminent furgeens have candidly- 25 
* an acknowledged the ſuperior kill and dexterity. of 


old - 9 ſome | 


ee 


forge individuals, not regularly of their profeſſion, in the perform- 
ing of ſome operations, for example, thoſe on the Eyes and the 
Teeth, to which they had devoted much time and attention; ans 


| which they were in che daily habit of performing. 


But this is not all. There is a ſtill more important confidera- 


tion with reſpect to an operating ſurgeon. It is not every perſon 
' bred a ſurgeon, and well inſtructed in the principles of the art, 


and able to apply them readily and judiciouſly, who is or ever 


can become even a tolerably good operator. For this, ſome phy- 
fical, and perhaps even moral or mental qualities, are neceſſary, 
which many people do not naturally poſſeſs, and never can ac- 
quire: for example, a clear quick eye, a ſteady hand, and what 
are called good nerves: I mean that kind of calmneſs and firmneſs 


of mind, which: gives a man perfect command of himſelf in thoſe 


_ diſtreſſing; embarraſling, and unexpected wen: in x which 
an operator mult often be placed. 8 
No perſon Who has not been an eye-witneſs of the ſhocking Gor 
a a ſurgeon deficient in ſome or all of theſe qualifications, per- 
forming a difficult and dangerous operation, can form any juſt 
notion of their importance; or of he DUR 2 man be- 
coming a good operator who has them not. | 


But ſome notion at leaſt of what is meant may be abby an 


andy: and familiar illuſtration. Every man who' is not extremely 
_ deficient in underſtanding may learn the rules of common arith- 
metic; and with ſufficient and very frequent exerciſe will learn 
to apply them readily and juſtly to various ſubjects: fo may any 
ordinary perſon acquire the principles of phyſie and fargery, and 
with frequent practice learn to apply them properly and readily 


do particular caſes, ſo as to know perfectly what ought to be done 


in ſuch caſes. But many a man not deficient in underſtanding or 
knowledge can never learn to write a fair hand or to make a pen; 
both of which performances are a kind of ſurgery or hund- wort. 


Many 
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| Many men, after much 8 for * — pens ; 


out of three which they attempt to make; and, when they get 
ever ſo good a pen, can ſcarce write legibly.—I need not ſay that 


| ſuch imperfection of ſight, or unſteadineſs of the hand, as would 


only ſpoil a pen or blot a page of paper, might, in the performing 
of a nice and dangerous ene ane 25 out an , or 


kill a man. 


This confideration. of itſelf "A he ſufficient + to A ts the im 


portance of a proper ſelection of the ſurgeons, even more than of 


the phyſicians, who are to attend and practiſe in a great hoſpital. 

But there are many other reaſons equally applicable to phyſicians 
and ſurgeons, which ſtill more ſtrongly evince the ſame truth with 
reſpect to the neceſſity of ſelection; which, next to permanent at- 
tendance, is undoubtedly the maſt eſſential circumſtance, in order 
to inſure, as far as human wiſdom and . can Wege the beſt 
medical aſſiſtance to the patients. 

This indeed is ſo plain and obvious as ae to require or nil: 
of proof. The abſurdity of ſuppoſing the phyſicians or ſurgeons 
of an hoſpital to be given to it without ſelection, either purely by 
chance or lot, or by the contingent circumſtance, implying no pe- 
culiar merit or demerit in them, that they were the youngeſt, or 
that they were the oldeſt on the liſts, of their reſpective colleges, 
is ſo glaring, that, to argue ggainſt it, or any other indiſcriminate 
appointment, ey n as ee, * as nn as to argue 
1 

But che experience of more 5 — years in \ this Hoſpital 1 
ing too plainly ſhewn that ſuch an obvious truth may be over- 
looked or diſregarded, and a more pernicious abſurdity eſtabliſhed | 
than that which appears ſo glaring, it may not be uſeleſs to point 


out whence. moſt eſpecially ariſes the expediency or neceſlity of a 


s and ane who 1 be 


proper ſelection among the phyſici 


* to give their ſervices in an Dopa matte a e bo fe 
* 
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In the firſt place then, one general and ſtriking fact muſt be 
obvious to every perſon of competent underſtanding, and any the 
ſmalleſt obſervation of what paſſes in the world around him; I 
mean, that of the great number of men regularly bred to phyſic or 
ſurgery, very few ever riſe to eminence in their profeſſion. 

Of thoſe who have attained confiderable eminence in their pro- 
feſſion, ſome no doubt have owed their ſucceſs to very unworthy 
arts; and far from having any real pre-eminence in merit, have 
been as much inferior in underſtanding and profeſſional know- 
ledge as they were in probity to their leſs ſucceſsful brethren. But 
| ſurely it would be unreaſonable, as well as illiberal, to fuppoſe that 

this has generally been the caſe. Every man of ſenſe and candour, 
who has had proper opportunities of judging, will acknowledge, 
that the moſt eminent and ſucceſsful in every branch of medicine 
have been men of well-eſtabliſhed character for probity, under- 
ſtanding, knowledge, activity, and aſſiduous attention to the fudy 
and the duties of their profeſſion. Every man of ſenſe ſhews what 
he thinks on this point, by his conduct, when his own health or 
life, or the health or lives of thoſe who are Gn to . are * 
ſtake. | 
The conduct of i and bees * ee eee or 
any of their families are ſick, and the ſelection which they make 
when they ſtahd moſt in need of the profeſſional aid of their bre- 
thren, evince ſtill more ftrongly the fame important truth. For, 
though they may not in general be thought the moſt candid, they 
are undeniably the moſt intelligent Judges; and, in the circum- 
ſtances ſpeciſied, they are, in every reſpect, the moſt ee 
nn of the merit of their profeſſional brethren. if ; 

Every ſuch inſtance of ſelection, either by profeſſional men of 
ahi greateſt judgment and knowledge, or by men of ſenſe and ob- 
fervation ho are not of the medical profethon, implies the ſtrong 
W entertained by them of the great ſuperiority of ſome 

N practitioners, | 


** 
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* e and e the ee, ars. to be obtained wks em- 
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It is by no 4 9 — 4 Accident 3 of cots tad 
ſolely or even chiefly determines. the public opinion, or that of the 
moſt judicious and intelligent individuals, ſtrongly in fayour of 
ſome - practitioners, and as decidedly We others. In moſt 
profeſſions, eſpecially in thoſe: Which depend partly on cloſe 
and accurate thinking, and the natural powers of reaſoning, 
partly on acquired knowledge and experience, and the improve- 
ment of the natural faculties by frequent exerciſe, as, for example, 
in the profeſſion of the law, and very remarkably in phyfic and 
ſurgery, a certain degree of fanding- as it is called, implying both 
maturity of judgment, and time and opportunities for improve- 
ment, as well as ſome portion of experience, is undoubtedly of very 
great importance, and almoſt eſſential to ſucceſs. Without it, in 
ſome degree, no man who has not either very extraordinary 
talents, ſuch as may be ſhewn beyond diſpute. at the bar, but 
hardly in ſurgery, and ſtill leſs in phyſic, or is not placed in very 
peculiar circumſtances, ſo as to have no rivals, or none but the 
moſt contemptible, can acquire great reputation and employment. 
But mere fanding or ſeniority, ſuperadded to the moſt complete 
and regular education in the profeſſion, will neither procure con- 
fidence from the public, nor ſucceſs and employment to any per- 
ſon. We are well rute to ſee many juniors ſurpaſs, and 
moſt deſervedly ſurpaſs their ſeniors, perhaps even their own in- 
: ſtructors; and leave them fo far behind, chat, before half Rear 

race is run, they can have no further hopes of ſucceſs. 7 
Some individuals ſoon ſhew by their talents, and the uſe which 
they make of them, that they can profit more by ſeven years of 
obſervation and experience, than others could do in the longeſt life. 
| And very many ſoon ſhew that they are incapable of ever 1mpro- 
v ins; * eee want * thoſe faculties which would 
4 13810117 we enable | 
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enable them to obſerve accurately, to compare different obſerva- 


tions together, to reaſon acutely and fairly, and ultimately to draw 


Juſt and uſeful practical inferences from what they had obſerved. 


Many not naturally deficient in their intellectual powers become ſo 


from defects or improprieties in their education; eſpecially the 


want of that general preliminary education which improves the 


faculties, while it extends the ſphere of knowledge, and directs the 
attention to proper objects. And many more, who have no ſuch 
excuſe either from natural or accidental defects, never improve, 


and ſoon ſhew that they never will, purely by their own fault. 
They think the knowledge or improvement they had acquired, 


when they firſt entered on the exerciſe of their profeſſion, ſufficient 
for all purpoſes, or at leaſt for their purpoſe; they find the effort 
of attention in obſerving, comparing, reading, and chinking, too 
laborious; and as they flatter themſelves it is eee for 


them, they ſoon ceaſe to make it. 


Of courſe, all chance of improvement in them is at an end; 
they grow older, and yet grow never the better or wiſer. On the 
contrary, as they often become more negligent, they grow worſe 
in every reſpect, and really become more ignorant, foraſmuch as 
they acquire no new p urn n much of what iy 
had formerly learned. af, HY 

They become a kind 4 wa content to ds cheir buſineſs; in a 


| humdrum workman-like ſort of a way; by which they have the 
| beſt chance of eſcaping reflections or cenſure. Their faults are 


much more frequently fins of omiſſion than of commiſſion. For 
once that they do any thing poſitively and immediately perni- 
_ cious, they miſs, from "place, or eee or been! an hundred 
opportunities of doing good. 


None but thoſe who are cbscoughly bred to re and who 


have taken the trouble to attend patiently and fairly to what they 


have ſeen, and done, and heard, and read, have any notion how 
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imperfect it is, e ſcience or PTR how many 
; diſeaſes are little or not at all underſtood ; how precarious many of 
our beſt remedies are; and how much of their ſucceſs, or chance of 
ſucceſs, depends on the judicious and well-timed application of 
them. The ſame means are very generally employed in the fame - 
diſcaſes by the moſt ſkilful and attentive, as by the moſt ignorant 
and neghgent; and it muſt be ſo, becauſe they are not kept fe- 
cret: but it depends on their being e and this 
again on the {kill and attention of the practitioner, whether they 
| ſhall be remedies, or the contrary, Yet the moſt ignorant and care- 
_ teſs phyſician / or ſurgeon who. preſcribes or adminiſters the ſame 
things which the moſt judicious often employs, will very generally 
be thought as completely exempt from cenſure, and as well entitled 
to praiſe, as the other could bes with al. his N diſcern- 
ment, and attention. = 

Even the patent or quack . as 1585 are . call 
ed, are not in general bad drugs. Many of them no doubt are inſig- 
nificant ; but many of them, as we have frequent opportunities of 
diſcovering by their characteriſtic effects, are juſt our own beſt 
known and moſt active medicines, given under new names, and 
variouſſy diſguiſed ; for example, Aloe, Jallap, Antimony, Mer- 
cury, Arſenic, Opium, and above all, Brandy. But theſe quack- 
medicines, which a Phyſician or Surgeon who knew what they 
were might employ with ſafety and advantage, are every year per- 
nicious to thouſands, by being raſhly, indifcriminately, and im- 
properly uſed. The caſe is juſt the ſame, when the ſame powerful 
medicines, under their proper names, are employed by i Ignorant 
or negligent practitioners, though of the regular faculty. [20 

None but thoſe who are in the ſecret have any notion dhe much 
ceeaſier it is to preſcribe than to thin; and of courſe how much 

aftener the former is done than the latter, and to what little pur- 


None 
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None but thoſe in the ſecret” have any notion how futhfully 
many Phyſicians and Surgeons go on for thirty or forty years, or 
longer if they live longer, employing, even in the commoneſt diſ- 
eaſes, the remedies which they were taught when young, though 
uſeleſs at beſt, if not pernicious; how faithfully many great and 
grave writers have tranſcribed from their predeceſſors, from gene- 
ration to generation, the ſame frivolous, abſurd, or dangerous 
precepts, the ſame uſeleſs or pernicious preſcriptions, and the ſame 
filly remarks ; how tenaciouſty many practitioners adhere to old 
receipts, ſo extravagantly abſurd as to contain perhaps fifty or a 
hundred ingredients, of which probably not more than three or 
four are of any uſe ; and how manfully they fight againſt the in- 
troduction of other remedies, the moſt fimple, powerful, and ſafe; 
which they reprobate, and will not employ. for no other reaſon 
but becauſe they are nem. 

Mien of ſuch talents, characters, and habits, whether Phyſicians 
or Surgeons, can neither improve by experience themſelves, nor 
contribute to the inſtruction of others, and the improvement of 
their art. They are peculiarly unfit to practiſe in an hofpital, 
where, on account of the great number and urgency of the caſes 
to be treated, the greateſt extent and accuracy of knowledge, the 
greateſt quickneſs, preciſion, and diſcrimination in applying it, 
and in one word, the greateſt effort of attention and thought is re- 
quired. Any deficiencies in them, which in private practice 
might well have eſcaped obſervation and cenfure, muſt ſoon be- 
come [conſpicuous on ſo pubhe a ſtage; juſt like thoſe of a 
lawyer at the bar; and will not only bring on themſelves re- 
proach and contempt, but will in ſome meaſure affect the charac- 
ter of the Hoſpital itſelf. Whatever leſſens the confidence of the 
erg in the adminiſtration of it, and of the patients who reſort 

Wy in the ill of thoſe to whoſe care their health and lives are 
entruſted, 
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ju AVE tends Qrongly to fruſtrate: the benevolent purpoſe of the 
inſtitution, and is in truth a very great injury to the public. 

\ Theſe remarks I have ſtated ſtrongly, in order to ſhew the ne- 
ceſlity of /eleFion for the purpoſe of hoſpital-duty, among Phyſi- 
cians or Surgeons of the ſame education and legal qualifications, 
as Members of the one or the other College; a neceſſity reſulting 


Ll, from the very different perſonal characters, and diſpoſitions, and 


talents of different individuals. No perſon acquainted with the; 


practice of phyſic or ſurgery, 12 am fure, will think wo remarks = 


unjuſt or exaggerated. 

If they, appear ſo to 8 not 8 Wes the ee; 
nor perhaps with many practitioners of phyſic or ſurgery, let 

thoſe who diſtruſt my remarks, attend only to what they may eve- 

ry day obſerve. in common life, and they will ſoon be convinced 

of the truth and the force of all that I have ſaid with reſpe& to 


due fitneſs of fore, and the unfiraeſ of orhers, to improve by en- 


perience. 
No perſon, I 9558 chinks FA meanly either of . or ſurgery, 
as to ſuppoſe. that leſs talents are requiſite to practiſe them with 
credit and ſucceſs than what are neceſſary for the common conduct 
of life; implying a competent knowledge of men and things : 
but every perſon of good ſenſe and obſervation muſt. often have 
remarked how very differently different rere _ = . — 
ence and obſervation in common life. 
Some men, naturally of good ſenſe and ben Ane we 
active, vigorous minds, who attend accurately to what paſſes 
around them, are diſtinguiſhed even at an early period of life for 
ſagacity, prudence, deciſion, and quickneſs in conduct, and a tho- 
rough knowledge of the characters of men, and the management 


af buſineſs. They are accordingly reſpected in the world, and 


aften ee on nice and difficult occaſions by thoſe who are 


acquainted 


00 


acquainted with them, and who very wiſely rely more on the 


judgment of ſuch men than they would do on their ./õm. 

But ſuch men are not the majority of mankind. An infinitely 
| greater number are either ſo deficient in natural talents, or ſo cul- 
pably negligent in the uſe they make of them, that they appear 
to acquire no improvement at all by their experience of men and 


things. At the age of fifty or ſixty they are a good deal more dull, 


but not a jot wiſer, than they were at twenty-five or thirty. They 
become as arrant Drones in common life as any are in law, or 


phyſic, or ſurgery. No man of ſenſe, who knows them, would 


ever think of conſulting them, or relying on their judgment, 
in any buſineſs whatever, any more than he would think of con- 
ſulting. a lawyer when he was. gs or a + phys when he was en- 
gaged in a lawſuit. 097010 


A man of ſuch a . never can 1 reſped, or con- 


fidence, or employment, even in his own profeſſion: and there are 


1 many ſuch in law, in ws in Wett and in all the W 


ments of life. 


Ihe moſt aſefal of all 3 one far more 1 than 


Ray or phyſic, or ſurgery, becauſe on it we muſt all depend for 


our daily bread, I mean Agriculture, affords the moſt complete il- 


luſtration that can be defired, or indeed conceived, of the point 
which I here, inculcate. , Some farmers, intelligent, active, ob- 
ſerving men, have not only improved much themſelves, but have 


made great improvements in the art which they had learned in 
their youth; and have ſhewn to the conviction of every man 


who is capable of thinking, that it may ftill be much further im- 
proved. But a thoufand times more of them have gone on from 
youth to age, from generation to generation, and, if left to 
themſelves, would certainly go on to all eternity, practiſing, in a 
ſlovenly imperfect way, the ſlovenly imperfect art which their 


| fathers had __ them, never once attempting to make any 


improvement, 


3 
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| Improvement, nor even dreaming that any improvement could 


be made, either in themſelves or in their art. 
I hope my profeſſional brethren will not be offended at me, be- 
cauſe in this compariſon I have waved all conſideration of the ſu- 


perior dignity and difficulty of Phyſic and Surgery, as partaking 


of the nature of ſcience, and conſequently deriving improvement 


from the exertions of great and original genius. I did fo pur- 
poſely, ſenſible that I was ſtating but part of the truth, and the 
part leaſt favourable to my argument, as well as to the dignity of 
the medical profeſſion; but then it was ths Spa ng wur not 
liable to ſuſpicion or cavil.. 

I ſtated only activity, attention, and end common ſenſe 
as not leſs neceſſary for accurate and uſeful obſervation and im- 


provement in phyſic and furgery, than they are for acquiring 


knowledge of the world and prudence in the ordinary buſineſs of 
life. That I preſume will not be diſputed. 

But if I, an old profeſſor of the theory and practice ef plyſic; 
were to ſay all that I believe, or know to be true, with reſpect to 
the importance of ſtience, and the advantages of genius, in the 


Rudy, the practice, and the improvement of phyſic, nay, even the 


indiſpenſable neceſſity of ſome portion of ſcience and genius, to 
enable a perſan to improve himſelf, by obſervation and experience ; 
I ſhould be. diſtruſted at leaſt, and perhaps laughed at: But as 
ſuch a diſcuſſion is not effential to my preſent purpoſe, J will not 
without W 19 8575 1 8 5 to ves ee gag | 
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I. is not for the fake of the Managers of the Royal Infirmary, 
that I have entered into this long detail and diſcuſſion. They, I 
am ſure from what I have already heard directly of the ſentiments 
of ſome, and indirectly of the ſentiments of others of them, need 
no arguments or illuſtrations. of mine to convince them of the 
grievous evil of the preſent mode in which all the ſurgeons of 
Edinburgh, or all of them who.choofe, attend in this Infirmary 
by rotation; and of the only adequate remedy for ſo great an evil 
on'the {200 general principles for which I contend ; the ſelectian and 
permanent appointment of a ſufficient number of ſurgeons to do the 
Hoſpital- duty. I have good reaſon even to believe, that, from 
the beginning of this inſtitution to the preſent hour, there never 
has been. any doubt, or difference of opinion, among all the ſuc- 
ceſſive ſets of Managers of this Hoſpital, for more than ſeventy 
years, on either of thoſe points. The way they acted at firſt, in 
appointing permanently a fmall number of ſurgeons to attend in 
the Hoſpital; the conſiderations by which they were induced to 
depart, in leſs than ten years, from their original wiſe and good 
plan, I mean the oppoſition of the Corporation of Surgeons, their 
eſtabliſhment of a rival hoſpital, which threatened great injury to 
the ſlender funds of this inſtitution, and their offer to give up their 
own rival hoſpital, and to transfer the money raiſed for it to this 
-firmary, on condition that they ſhould all be allowed to attend 
in it by rotation; the conduct of the Managers in 1750-51 with 
reſpe& to the phyſicians; the attempt which they made above 
thirty years ago to get rid of that compact with the ſurgeons, and 

which, though feeble and ill conducted, ſhewed plainly that they 
v3 knew 
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knew the greatneſs of the evil under which the Hoſpital laboured, 
and ſaw what they ought to do, though they had not firmneſs to 
perſevere in it, and bring the queſtion to a fair and public trial; all 
theſe things amply teſtify what the Managers have always thought ; 
indeed, conſidering how many of their number have always been 
experienced phyſicians and furgeons, men well acquainted with the 
practice of ſurgery in hoſpitals here and elſewhere, I may ſafely ſay 
what they have 1e 46 ae of the evils of the as 1 8778 of 
rotation. 
It is not Are for whit e for they can need none, 
on this point, but for the edification of others not ſo well informed, 
that I take fo much trouble on ſo plain a ſubject; which they may 
ſoon have occaſion to conſider for the firſt time. 

T muſt own likewiſe, thatT wiſh to place it in various at ſtrong 
| lights, in order to rouſe the attention, and -procure to it the can- 
did and patient conſideration, of a ſet of men who may be ſup- 
poſed to know more about it already than I do: I mean the mem- 
bers of the Royal College of Surgeons themſelves. —T intend that 
they ſhall ſee, and have an opportunity to conſider fully, all that 
I advance on a ſubject which ſo nearly concerns them. I have 
nothing unfavourable to ſay of the character or talents of any in- 
eter of their number; and if they, colleQtively or individual- 
iy, think they can refute any of my general obſervations and rea- 
e they are heartily welcome to try to do ſo. I ſhall be 
ready moſt cheerfully to acknowledge my error whenever it is 
pointed out to me: and at any rate I ſhall be glad to ſee the 
point in bs pong road made a ſubject of ſtrict and Public diſcuſ- 
fon. 

From the conduct of the Surgeons more than ſixty years ago, 
which brought about the bargain and the ſyſtem of rotation 
againſt which I remonſtrate ; from their conduct and keen oppo- 


Haien! more than yy years ago, when an attempt was made to. 
oyerturn 
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_ overturn that ſyſtem ; and even much more lately, from their con- 
duct only ſeven years ago, when a reform was propofed in it by Dr 
Duncan, at that time Preſident of the Royal College of Phyſicians, 
and one of the ordinary Managers of the Infirmary, as I am at pre- 
ſent, I know it is apprehended by ſeveral of our number, that che 
ſurgeons will ſtrongly oppoſe, on this occaſion, that alteration with 
reſpect to the mode of their attendance, which 1 think eſſential 
to the good of this Hoſpital; and that they will inſiſt on adhe- 
ring rigorouſly, and making the Managers adhere to thei n 
bargain in 1738. 

I have ſtrong reafons for being of a different opinion; od for 
thinking more favourably of the ſentiments and probable conduct 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, both individually and collectively. 
That all of them will think as I do, and act as I ſhould with 
them, ſo that the whole College unanimouſly and mot cheerfully 
ſhall act as wiſely, liberally, and honourably, as the College of 
Phyſicians did on a ſimilar occaſion in 1751, is what I cannot 
promiſe ; becauſe I have not had an opportunity of knowing the 
ſentiments of every individual among them. But I think it Big] 
| probable that they will do fo, either unanimouſly, or by a very 
great majority. And at leaſt I am certain that they will not be una- 
nimous in the oppolite conduct. In the courſe of the laſt twelve 
months I have had occaſion to learn the ſentiments of ſeveral 

very reſpectable members of that College on the point in queſtion. 
I have found them the ſame with my own; and the ſame that in 
the courſe of the laſt thirty years of my life I have heard times 
innumerable from ſtudents, phyſicians, ens, and Manager of 


the Infirmary. 

Some of thoſe opinions which I have heard the moſt lately were 
expreſſed in terms more ſtrong and preciſe than I have ventured to 
employ ; as well they might be, by men who had themſelves been 


engaged in che buſineſs, and had of courſe the moſt direct and par- 
8 ticular 
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ticular knowledge of —_— gs which I knew only in general 
and by report. 

T have already had 8 to inention; that PF eminent ſur- 
geons of this city, men {till in the vigour of life, have withdrawn 
from their hoſpital-attendance. Their reaſons for doing ſo are a- 
. bundantly well known; for ſome of them have ſtated their reaſons 
in writing for declining to attend in their turn. | 

I have ſeen; among the papers in the Hands of the clerk, a letter 
from one eminent ſurgeon, (Mr Bennett), in which he declares in 
very plain terms his unfavourable opinion of the preſent ſyſtem of 
attendance of the Surgeons, and gives that as his only reaſon for 


 _ declining to attend in rotation. 


I have heard of another letter much ah on the ſame point, 
from another eminent ſurgeon, (Mr Law), who alſo declined to at- 
tend in his turn. But of his letter I have not been able to procure 
alight. —— * of * bene will remember the ſub- 

ſtance of it. 
Some other n "ey declined to acl in rotation as 
out giving their reaſons in writing; but have made no ſcruple to 
declare, by word of mouth, that they thought the ſyſtem ſo bad, 
that they would not a concerned j in it; as not thinking they could 
either do much good to the patients, or act with any credit to 
themſelves. It would be highly improper for me to name any of 
theſe gentlemen. I leave it to themſelves to expreſs their own ſen- 
timents, in time, place, and manner, as they think beſt. I ſhall be 
much farpriſed, as well as diſappointed, if they do not (expreſs 
dn very plainly, and ſupport them by ſtrong arguments derived 
from an intimate knowledge of the ſubject. 
I have even been informed, that ſome members of the College of 
Surgeons have declared, that they thought the preſent ſyſtem of at- 
tending by rotation ſo bad, that they would in their own College 
| Propoſe, or vote for, its immediate abolition ; were it not that they 
| were 
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were afraid they might be falpsctell of doing ſo with a view to ob- 
tain the permanent appointment for themſelves. | 
I reſpect the delicacy of the ſentiment which ſuggeſted this 1134 
of reſerve and ſelf-denial ; but I do not approve of their conduct. 
No man ſhould be diverted or deterred from doing what he knows 
to be right, by the apprehenſion that the ignorant and malevolent 
will miſtake or miſrepreſent his motives ; nor ought any man to 
allow a ſentiment of romantic delicacy, or an over-ſtrained point 
of honour, to interfere with the more ſerious and ſacred duties of 
truth, juſtice, and humanity. I hope, therefore, they will conſider 
the ſubject again, and more fully, and act amm when it 


comes before them anew. 


I cannot conceive that there ſhould be any real difference of 5 
nion among the members of the College of Surgeons as to the evi 
reſulting to the Hoſpital, whatever there may be as to the benefit 
accruing to them, from their attending in rotation : nor yet can I 
think ſo unfavourably of them as to believe that when they are 
convinced of the former point, they will obſtinately, rigorouſly, 
and ſelfiſhly, contend for the latter. But, at any rate, the two 
points are eſſentially different; and muſt be kept quyte diſtin in 
all our reaſonings ; and eſpecially in any diſcuſſion N the ſur- 

eOns. 1 | 

This, I have reaſon to believe, was not duly attended to on ſome 
former occaſions; and eſpecially ſeven years ago, when, on Dr 
Duncan's motion, this ſubje& was laſt conſidered. 

All T have been able to learn of the reaſon why it was ſo ſoon | 
dropped, is, that it was found, or feared, that the. Surgeons would 
< make-a terrible noiſe about it. | 

This conſideration appears to me no reaſon at all. If a ſet of 
men engaged in an important public truſt are to-be deterred from 
doing what they know to 'be On by the fear of noiſe, their 


nerves muſt be weak indeed. 
Let 
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Let us for once ſuppoſe the worſt W is 8 or much 
worſe than is poſſible, in that reſpect, on the preſent occaſion. 
Leet us ſuppoſe, that, in conſequence of this Memorial, every in- 
_ dividual member of the College of Surgeons ſhall, to his own 
ſhare, make forty times more noiſe than Orlando Furio/o did at full 
moon when he was maddeſt, and ſhall continue in that unpa- 
ralleled ſtate of uproar for twenty years without ceaſing. . 
I can ſee no great harm in all that noiſe; and no harm at all to 
any but thofe who make it. It can do no harm to this Hoſpital; 
it cannot injure our cauſe; it cannot even weaken my argument; 
on the contrary, it would ſtrengthen it greatly; and would ſoon 
bring the queſtion to a moſt favourable iſſue. Ninety- nine parts 
in the hundred of all that noiſe would of courſe be beſtowed on 
me; whom it would not deprive of one hour of my natural ſleep, 
and to whom it would afford infinite amuſement and ors | 
while I am awake. | 
But, ſeriouſly, I ſee no reaſon 550 we hawk to ſuppoſe that the 
Royal College of Surgeons, or any individuals among them, ſhall, 
on this occaſion, or on any occaſion, ſpeak or act like madmen. I 
have the pleafure of being well acquainted with many of them, 
whom I reſpect very highly, as men of ſenſe and worth, and ta- 
lents, and knowledge of various kinds, as well as of great and de- 
ſerved eminence in their profeſſion. I have no right, and no with, 
to think leſs favourably of many others of them, with * I am 
little or not at all acquamted. 5 | 
_  Suppoking that on the preſent occaſion, as on ſome former oeca- 
Gans; the majority of them ſhould not be convinced by thoſe con- 
fiderations which are perfectly convincing to us, and ſhould keenly 
oppoſe, as injurious to their College, what we judge to be requi- 
fite for the good of the patients in this Hoſpital : even on this ſup- 
poſition, the moſt unfavourable that we can rationally make with 
reſpect to them; far from being entitled to expect that they ſhould 


give 
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give us at once a Aecifive advantage over them, by ſpeaking or act- 
ing abſurdly or outrageouſly, we muſt expect, and be prepared for, 
the very oppoſite conduct on their part; that they will act prudently 
and cautiouſly, ſaying very little, and keeping on the defenſive as 
much as poſſible; like men of talents, fully ſenſible of the very de- 
licate ſituation in which they are placed; ſenſible in particular, that 
the ſtrongeſt argument which they have to urge, that argument on 
which they muſt ultimately reſt their cauſe, ſuppoſing it to be good 

in law, which I am well aſſured it cannot be, is yet of ſuch a na- 
ture, ſo unpopular, and approaching ſo near to an outrage on natu- 

ral juſtice, humanity, and common ſenſe, that it can ſcarce be _-_ 
licly avowed. 
If every one of them had the mak and the tongues of both 
the Erſtines, and all their knowledge of law to boot, there are bur 
two things in any degree to the purpoſe, which they could urge 
in oppolition to our claim; either that there are no ſuch evils as 
we conceive in the preſent mode of their attendance in the Hoſpi- 
tal, and that it is as good for the patients in it to be attended by 
all the ſurgeons of Edinburgh in rotation for two months at a 
time, as it would be for them to be attended by a ſmall number of 
Surgeons, ſelected and permanently appointed Surgeons to the Hoſ- 
pital ; or elſe that their contract with the Managers of the Infir- 
mary, made in 1738, is good and valid, and cannot now be ſet 
aſide, whether the mode of their attendance eſtabliſhed by it 18 

uy or bad for the patients. 

We muſt expect that they, and that the counſel learned in the 
wh whom they may chooſe to employ, will endeavour to make 
the moſt of both theſe arguments, as it 1s plain that nothing elſe 
can avail them: For if they admit that the preſent mode of at- 
tending by rotation is bad for the patients, and that it would be 
better for the patients to be attended by ſurgeons permanently ap- 
pointed, and alſo admit that their contract with the Managers is 
. TL F null 
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null and void, or give it up as improper z it would follow neceſſarily, 
both that we had a right to appoint permanently a ſuffticrent-num- 
ber of ordinary Surgeons to attend in the Hoſpital, and that it 


was our duty immediately to do ſo. Every thing elſe that 1 
be ſaid on the ſubject would go for nothing. | 


I ſhall conſider briefly each of thoſe two e * I as 5 
l am well convinced that nothing but the careleſs blending of the 


two conſiderations together could have concealed from the view of 


either party in the contract, that the one is e abſurd, and 


the other groſsly unjuſt. 

As to the former argument or eee the evils i 
from the preſent mode in which the furgeons attend in the Hoſe 
pital by I am ſure it cannot be neceſfary, either to repeat 


what has already been ſtated fo fully on that point, or to ſay any 
thing more in proof of ſo plain a truth, till ſome perſon ſhall be 


found either ingenious enough to attempt to refute, or bold e- 
nough' flatly to deny, what appears ſelf-evident, and what both = 


word and deed has been univerfally. acknowledged. 


I own 1 ſhould like to fee the man who aaa ai. 
tain, that a furgeon of good talents and education acquires no 
improvement by many months or years of hoſpital-practice ; 
that a young ſurgeon, who perhaps had never practiſed in an 
hoſpital or any where elſe, or who at the utmoſt perhaps had prac- 


as well qualified from the hour he begins to attend in an hoſpital, 
and to practiſe and operate in it, and can practiſe as well, with 
as much credit to himſelf and advantage to the patients, as he 
could do after many years conſtant attendance and daily expe- 
rience of that kind of practice; that it is no loſs or injury to 
two or three dozen of patients in an hoſpital, to loſe the at- 
rendance and care of an experienced ſurgeon, who had been 
weating them for many days or weeks, and come under the care 
ark | e of 
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of an inexperienced ur 
practiſe his art for the firſt time in his life; and that there is 
poſitively no evil to the patients, to the Hoſpital, to the publie 
at large, from there being a ſucceſſion of ſuch inexperienced 
ſurgeons attending in the Hoſpital, eich for twYo mean at a 
time, for two or three years together. 


I I ſhould even like to ſee the man who could en chat if a 


this queſtion were quite entire and new, if no ſuch contract be- 
tween the Managers and the Surgeons had ever been made, it would 


be the duty of the Managers of this Hoſpital to appoint all the Sur- 


geons of Edinburgh to attend in it by rotation, as being for the 
good of the patients ; or even that the Managers might, without im- 


. propriety or blame, appoint all the Surgeons of Edinburgh to attend 


in that manner, as . a thing n and at leaſt not gems hes 
to the patients. 


Blut all theſe cropeGtbahs are ſo exeratiganely repugnant to/ com- 
mon ſenſe, as well as to the moſt ample, uniform, deciſtve expe- 


rience, that it would be in vain to expect to have the pleaſure of 

ſeeing any man openly aſſert them. Such a man would need no 
refutation; it would be ſufficient ny to alk” him the reaſon of the 
faith that was in him. 

Wie muſt expect that every pollible & care will be taken 5 thoſe 
to whom they are adverſe to keep thoſe propoſitions out of fight; 
and this care we muſt be prepared to fruſtrate, by bringing them 
into full view, and placing them in the ſtrongeſt light; for unleſs 
thoſe ſeemingly extravagant propoſitions can be expreſsly maintain- 
ed and (eſtabliſhed; we make good our firſt great point, that the 
preſent mode of the Surgeons attending by rotation is bad for the 
Phan,” and conſequently that it is our duty to alter it if wwe can. 

As to the ſecond point, which is at leaſt as eſſential as the firſt 


im this queſtion, namely, That ſuch is the contract made with the 4 
furgeons more than ſixty years ago, and that, right or wrong in 
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geon, who is juſt beginning to attend, and 
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of; but as it ſeems. to me to be nat purely a point of law, but to 


eee ee inte: onnderatior 5 0 e ee man ity, | 
ſenſe, I ſhall take the. libe to ſuggeſt. 6 oc- 


it 1 view z truſting and 


wiſhing chat ee be paid to my ſentiments, except in ſo far | 
education, and 


as they are approved of by men, whoſe talents 
profeſſional habits, n * and enuitle enn A judge of 
ſuch arguments. 
I cannot P 
admining that it was bad for the patients, ſhould yet inſiſt 


I ſhould be diſguſted and thock 
—— never ſee him or think of him again without horror. 
46 every for my ſins, I ſhould have the honour, which I could 
ont diſpenſe - with, of a /etc a tete 3 — 
I. ſhould be more inclined to put myſelf in a poſture of defence 
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rigorous 


on at- 
denn rating in his turn, becauſe it was his right, and 
; ee eee os; the Managers with the Surgeons. 

= ked at the fight of ſuch. a man, and 


ratio of Shylocks,, each of 
them braiding is where ſe, ane amigo right is 
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rigarons * had n their Cs that 
this bloody right was itidefeaſible, and muſt be nnen 
paity$-40 their ſuceeſſors through all generations, 

My charity excoeds not; yet, after ſyen and — ad life, 
I have ſeen nothing in human nature that . make me think 


ſuch a character and ſueh conduct posible. 1 RETS is 
Far from beheving chat Pat, ee e k or chat 


eee them, will ad in ſuch a manner, I do not heliver 
that one individual among them will do fa, or will think of * 
nemme and indignation had las... 

On this very account I have been anxious to ſtate it to thin 


: PTY and to rouſe their attention to it. I am convinced that 


many of them have never once thought of it; for though they 


* 


might overlook it, I am ſure they could not diſregard it, if it even 
for a moment engaged their attention. I have been anxious, 


for their edification, to ſeparate carefully the two points, What is 


god or bad for the patients, and what may be thought the right of 
the Surgeans by their contract with the Managers. Suppoſing 


what is bad for the patients to be the right of che Surgeons, in 


what a light muſt they appear when they claim that right? | 
Alfter all the enquiries that I have been able to make, I cannot 
find, that, from the firſt inſtitution of the Infirmary to this hour, 


dhe College of Surgeons, or any individual of their number, or 


any other body, has ever maintained, that their attendance in the 


_ . contrary, the very oppoſite reaſon, To preſerve ane equality among 
* the Surgeons,” that is, in other words, to prevent a few of them 

| feos acquiring very ebnen. by benen at 

win believes to > have had great weigh with them 5 which [cruſt 
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— aired caghrowets which I bare pet aided of, to ju 
chat mode of ee or ſaying that it was good, or rather chat 
it was nat bad, for che patients, is, that it is their right, and they 
will not relinquiſh it, and that every be een in rene 
© can a the" buſineſs avell enbu gb. ee YR 
| +» That any reaſonable number of them tak * 6s by! ſelection 

ks lot, to attend permanently, would ſoon learn to do the buſi- 
neſs very well, and much better than it has been done any one 
year ſince the bee was built; I have no doubt. But chat is not 
the queſtion. the ſyſtem of rotation, it has not been done ſo 
well, nor can it a ſo well as it might be done on a different 
ſyſtem. It is never done well enough, if it can be got done much 
Better. The difference between the buſineſs as it has been done, 
_ which any body who pleaſes may call 205 enough, and as it might 
bave been dne much better, is the amount of the evil and of the 
injury done to the patients by the contract of the Managers with 
5 the Surgeons. It is the pound of fleſh cut from the breaſt of a mi- 
ſerable debtor, to gratify an auſtere and rancorous credito. 
Without a metaphor, let us conſider ſtrictly and literally what 
that difference amounts to, and what are the evils 1 Aa 
certain number or proportion. of the patients individually. 
To the unfortunate ſufferers it is the difference between life — 
death; between fight and blindneſs; between the preſervation and 
the loſe of a limb; between vigorous health and incurable diſ- 
eaſe, weakneſs, or eee rue een _ one 7p for We 
OE even N 3 Ls 28 97 

It would be Fay Hiberal, PO Tanjaltin in FER © higheſt "AMY 
to ſay chat all the patients who have ſuffered ſuch evils in the In- 

ene; under the care of the Surgeons attending in rotation, 
have ſuffered by their want of ſkill, experience, and dexterity.” It 
1 ſelf-evident that * voy! beſt ee e ere che beſt phyſi 


1 "8 WEED Clans, 


Tg n 
cians, can no more cure en their patients ma they can Any them 


all immortal. - 
But on the iber a though leſs watt to thoſe Gene it 


oa be juſt as abſurd to ſay, that none of thoſe patients ſuffered - 


from that cauſe ; and that none of them could have been cured if 
they had been attended” by ſurgeons of greater ſkill, experience, 
1 dexterity; ; ſuch as every ſurgeon, not abſolutely incapable of 


improvement, would acquire by permanent attendance in an hoſ- 


Pital, To aſſert that, would be to maintain that there is no differ- 
ence in point of ſkill and dexterity among ſurgeons; that none of 
them improve by experience; and that all of them, from the mo- 


ment that they have finiſhed their apprenticeſhips, and before 


they have begun to operate or to practiſe, are equally good prac- 
titioners and operators, and equally and utterly incapable of ever 


growing better, either 2 their aRendance'1 in this Lee, or by 


ANY: other means. tA ] 

Such ridiculons e no man can chink or ever will ere 
The only queſtion that remains then is, What is the proportion of 
ſuch ſufferers to the whole number of the patients who come un- 
der the care of the ſurgeons, one year with another ? Is it one in 


ten, or one in twenty, or one in fifty? Is it one, or is it ten, or 


twenty, or fifty in a year? In other words, Has the whole num- 
ber of ſufferers by that bargain between the Managers and the 
Surgeons in fixty years, been only fixty, or has it been fix hun- 
| dred, or twelve hundred, or three thouſand ? The laſt number 
may well be thought extravagantly great: but ſurely the firſt 
number is as unreaſonably ſmall. A man muſt be thoroughly 


ignorant of ſurgery, and muſt hold very cheap the difference of 


{kill, experience, and dexterity among ſurgeons, who can ſuppoſe 
that not one patient in twenty, or not more than two or three in 
a year in this great Hoſpital, will ſuffer by being under che care 


5 of inexperienced in inſtead of experienced ſurgeons, 
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ins by ce e hich 
have ſtated cannot be, nor ought it to be preciſely aſcertaine d; 


bor chis would be uſeleſs and thoeking. As the reality of the bet 
"0 tain, be che amount of it more oe” "eld, it oughr to be 
| aboliſhed without W 1855 15 Not 
Nothing leſs chan actual experience” Aae nete le ov 
dene ve chat even one individual member of che Ce of Sur- 


geons' can be found, who, for his own gratifie 1 oft. 
claim m a vl. ag which 1s A a cruel err 0" others. A eanfilenc 


Ae Rare a e ei ther the firſt op; on the part of the 
Managers, be an explieit communication of our ſentiments on che 


fubject, to the Surgeons 3 a "Ol expoſition of the very ſtrong? rea- 
Fons on which hole "i ntments 
informed of theirs. 
This, I ſhould think, would Panne Faperſete alt : ig t 
- Frouble, _ eſpecia gatt e ee iner Aan 
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them with reſpect to the contract between their corporation and 
our predeceſſors in this truſt, as ſoon as they attend ſtrictly to it, 
and to its fad. conſequences on the ſick poor who come under their 
care, I am ſenſible that thoſe reaſons do not amount. to demonſtra- 
tion. The contrary ſuppoſition, however improbable, i is ſtill Poſſible. 


It is therefore incumbent on me to confi, der, though not to believe, | 


the moſt unfavourable ſuppoſition, That the Surgeons, or the ma- 


ERA Bom, will not admit re of their at- 
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as mates: are which induce, me to * 2 chat 
che Surgeons will think juſt as we do, and act as we ſhould wiſh. 


Ens) 


tendance is bad for ho cnn þ or that, whether it be good. ot bad, 
their contract with the Managers is good and valid, and that there- 
fore they will _ on SIG bo; It 2 and 1 us 
adhere to it. 7 

I muſt chen was on . 1 *. law: or RON 1 can 
tho that: contract ought to be reduced, or annulled, or ſet * 
whatever be the legal phraſe for getting rid of it. BY. 

Ali kind of quibbling or ſpecial pleading about che 1 
hs terms, or the interpretation of the terms, of the contract, is 


| Here quite out of the . 0 OY of ns and 


this alone concerns us. 


It mig ee eee eee 


of the Surgeons, or bed for them, or indifferent co them. F997 
f it be indifferent to them, it would be fooliſh and wrong in us 


to deſire to get rid of it; foolzfh to give ourſelves any trouble about 
a ching of no benefit to the Hoſpital ; and wrong to do a diſobli- 


ging ching to the College of Surgeons, or to any individual in it. 
As Managers of this Infirmary, we can have no intereſt and no 


wiſh to give offence to a reſpectable ſociety, on whoſe good ſer- 


vices, in whatever way the duty may be ſhared among its mem- 
bers, we muſt rely for the diſcharge of an eſſential part of the du- 
ty of the Hoſpital. As an individual, it is clearly my intereſt, and 


certainly is my wiſh, to live on good terms with every ſurgeon in 


Edinburgh; with ſome of whom I muſt meet every day of my life 


in the exerciſe of my profeſſion; often with many of them in a 
day. I neither have, nor can I have, on this occaſion, any motive 
for what I urge ſo ſtrongly, but honeſt zeal for the ſafety and we- 


fare of the ſick poor in the Hoſpital entruſted to our care. There 
is not one ſurgeon in Edinburgh whom individually I wiſh to fee 


excluded from the Hoſpital; nor even one, whom from perſonal 


favour or private good opinion I waſh to ſee appointed permanent- 


| Jy one of the Surgeons to the Infirmary in preference to his profeſ- 
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| Gonat- . Indeed, my coadutt eons r through che 
wuhole courſe of my life, has been ſuch, that J am confident, not 
one of them will do me the injuſtice to ſuſpect me of entertain: 
ing ſuch an unworthy purpoſe, Nay, further, it is but honeſt to 
declare, though it muſt appear 2 very ftrange avowal from one of 
my profeſſion, chat I am no judge of the qualifications of ſurgeons. 
I was not bred a ſurgeon ; and though I was obliged, as a ſtu- 
dent, to learn the general principles of furgery, as-other phyſicians 
' do, I never liked to ſee the practice of it. I never am preſent at any 
operation in private practice, unleſs at the patient's particular defire ; 
of courſe I ſee ſuch operations very ſeldom. Though I have been 
intimately connected with the Infirmary as a clinical profeſſor for 
more than three and twenty years, I have not during all that time 
been preſent at a public operation in the Theatre, where the junior 
Surgeons chiefly: operate, but one day; and this I believe full 
twenty years ago; and not to ſee any of them operate, but to ſee 
- the celebrated Baron Wenzel operate on the eye. The conſequence 
is, that of the junior ſurgeons in Edinburgh, (counting! down- 
wards from the middle of the liſt), there is vor ove whom I ever 
- faw- perform any greater operation than a common blood-letting. 
Of courſe I know no more of their real and comparative merits than 
I do of the qualifications of the ſurgeons of Paris or of Vienna. On 
this account, as well as to preelude all ſuſpicion of any ſiniſter motive 
on my part for what I am at preſent doing, I declare once for all, 
that I will take no concern directly or indirectly in the choice of 
Surgeons to the Infirmary, When the rational ſyſtem of ſelection 
and permanent appointment ſhall be eſtabliſhed. I take it for 
granted, for very obvious reaſons, that probably from the firſt, 
and certainly very ſoon, the ſelection muſt be made from among 
choſe junior ſurgeons, with reſpect to, whom my opinion or vote 
_ equld have no value; while on the contrary the with-holding of 
—:. . mn wo 


11 
it, and keeping ſtrictly to the general e as 1 have here 5 
1 may be of real uſe. _ 

3 the bargain with the Surgeons in 1738 be 5 for che pa- 
diane we ought to adhere to it, and to wiſh them to adhere to it, 
whether it be formal and legally valid or not. And whether it be ; 
| 899d, or only indifferent to the patients, we can have no claim in 
equity, nor any rational wiſh to get rid of it. . 

But if it be really bad for the patients, as I have ſtated, and 
endeavoured to ſhew, that it is, then, in point of equity, it ought 
to be annulled; although in point of law and words, it were as 
formal and as ſolemn as the Pragmatic Sanction. 

_TI conceive it /hould or muſt be reduced, on this plain and obvious 
principle, That in the contract made between the Managers and 
the Surgeons, the inter and the rights of another ſer of men, I 
mean the patients admitted 1 into the mane have om overlooked 
and violated,  — 

Every ſuch contract, whoever are the parties in it, is — 1 

in law as a pactum illicitum. It is barely poſſible that fuch a contract 

ever ſhould be pleaded in a court of juſtice, on account of the tur- 

pitude at leaſt, if not the guilt implied in it. If it were pleaded 

in court, it muſt be annulled at once with indignation, and cen- 
ure, if not puniſhment, of one or both parties. 

Without pretending to any ſkill in law, a man may S ſuppoſed 
to know that the moſt formal and ſolemn contract that two indi- 
viduals can make to do harm to a third, for example, to murder, 
or rob, or cheat him, is i facto null and void; that it cannot be 
enforced by law ; and that either party adhering, or attempting 
to adhere, to ſuch a contract, would be ſeverely puniſhable. | 1 

Nor can I believe that the caſe is eſſentially different with re- N 

7 - ſpect to any contract, however formal, between two ſocieties of 
men, or bodies corporate, which contract, either direQly and a- 


Ty or ane by its natural and neceſſary conſequences, 
„ 35 | rente 
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een dee ee, and dend ighs of any individual, . 
any ſet of men, or of mankind in general. | Ty 
For example, If the Royal College of Phyſcians. f 955 Sal 


15 1 College of Surgeons i in Edinburgh ſhould enter into the moſt ſo- 


lemm contract with one another, obliging themſelves, individually 
and collectively, under very heavy penalties, never to viſit a pa- 
tient more than once in a day; and never to viſit a patient after 
dinner, which certainly would be a great relief to us all, as well 
as to our coachmen and horſes; ſurely ſuch a contract could never 
be valid or enforceable by law. I am convinced, that on the firſt 
o roads be fevgh- | 
ed at, and annulled at once. a 

Nay, if both parties were willing he ane to > it, I ſuſpect that 
anda! ao found himſelf hurt by i it, or the public pro- 
ſecutor in name of the community at large, might proſecute the 
Doctors and the Surgeons for entering into ſuch a contract, or con- 
ſpiracy ; and that the inſtant annulling of their contract, with the 
additional arguments of fine and impriſonment, would ſoon con- 
vince them of the 1 a as well as the nn. of wm they 
had been doing. 

Such a deciſion, I condeive, all bt PR he 6 hs 


ſelf- evident intergſt and natural right of every individual patient, 8 


and of every perſon who has a chance of becoming a patient, that 
is, of all mankind, to the beſt aſſiſtance which can be given him by 
his phyſicians or ſurgeons; and the correſponding duty of theſe, 
to give to their patients the beſt help which they can give, and 
whach their patients need; whether it be by ſeeing them once a- 
day, or once in ſeven days, or {even times in one day. 

On the ſame principle of the plain intereſt and at e * 
mankind to the beſt medical help they can procure when ſick, and 
_ the correſponding duty of phyſicians and ſurgeons, there can be no 

| d — between a . a ſurgeon, on 
- | every 


Uh | 


every occaſion to recommend one another, and to prevent, or en- | 
deavour to prevent, the calling i in any other of the profeſſion, would 
be null in itſelf, as well as illiberal and difgraceful to thoſe 


| concerned in it. But a formal folemn contract between the two 


Royal Colleges, on the plauſible principles of Equality and Frater- 


nity, by which every individual member of the one engaged, un- 
der a heavy penalty, to recommend and call in by rotation, for 
two months at à time, every individual member of the other, be- 

fades being equally null in itfelf, is ſo extravagantly abſurd, that to 
conſider it minutely, would require more time and pains than fuch 


an illuſtration can deſerve. Yet it would not be more abfurd or 


iniquitous, with reſpect to patients in general, than the real contract 


between the Managers and the Surgeons is with reſpect to the By | 


_ tients in the Surgeons Wards of the Royal Infirmary. 

I am fully ſenſible that I am nowiſe qualified to do juſtice to hs 
ſtrong argument which I have here in view. To diſcuſs it pro- 
perly, fo as to make the moſt of it, would require the talents, the 
knowledge, and the profeſſional habits of an able and experienced 
lawyer. It would even be of material' conſequence to have it ex- 


preſſed with due preciſion and caution, and in proper legal terms; 


which as I know I cannot do, I will not even attempt; ſenſible as 
I am, that, by ſuch a fooliſh attempt, I ſhould not only bring ridi- 
cule and reproach on myſelf, but 1 Ju the good cauſe 
which I with to ſerve. : 


Vet, truſting to the candour and OY AIM of the Managers, 5 


and of any reſpectable lawyers whom they may chooſe to conſult, 


T ſhall ftate my view of the queſtion, not as a legal argument, bur 


as the rude materials for fuch an argument, which any lawyer can 
eaſily put into proper legal form, fo as to Judge at Once e whether 
it be valid, or decently tenable, or not. 

I know I can make myſelf perfectly underſtood by ee 0 on 


ſuch a point; for — to be, from choice and taſte, as well ac- 
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e APP the 3 of fri e (or wk is called 
logic) as they are profeſſionally, and by a kind of neceſſity and 
habit. I know likewiſe that the ultimate general principles of ſtrict 
good logical reaſoning, are, and muft be, the ſame at all times, and on 
all ſubjects whatever; for example, the ſame in Scotch law at pre- 
ſent, as in Greek mathematics 2000 years ago. I know likewiſe, 
that, except in mathematical ſcience, there is no ſubject of reaſon- 
ing, in which the real. uſe and ſtrict application of the principles 
of logic have been ſo well exemplified, and ſo much attended to, 
as in law. The argument of an able lawyer, in point of ſtrict rea- 
ſoning, is ſcarce inferior to the demonſtrations of Euclid and Archi- 
medes, And if every cauſe had a right fide, (which I believe is not 
the caſe), and if an able and well employed lawyer always got the 
th fide of every cauſe that he undertook, (which I preſume is 
impoſſible), ſuch a lawyer would be not only as Arict, but as candid, 
and, in every reſpect, as good a reaſoner, as a mathematician, who 
is always engaged in the diſcovery of truth, and who knows that 
he never can eſtabliſh what is falſe ; or obtain, * an able, lawyer | 
may often do, a wrong deciſion. 

I know likewiſe how lawyers come to be 8 e not as 
a part of ſcience, which in general they deſpiſe, and know nothing 
about; but juſt in the ſame way as an ancient fage obſerved, that 
many rich idle profligate young Lords and Princes, who could do 
nothing elſe well, and would learn nothing elſe, yet learned to ride 
well, becauſe their maſters did not flatter them. Our lawyers. find the 
beſt logic-maſters in their oppoſite counſel, who will no more flat- 
ter them, than as many vicious horſes would do, if the young law- 
vers ſhould dare to beſtride them, without knowing how to ride. 

I know likewiſe that there is no myſtery or witchcraft in logic. 
| When ſtripped of the uncouth and barbarous terms in which it has 
AE commonly been taught, or rather involved and concealed, it is per- 

fectly intelligible, and ſatisfactory at once to every man of ſenſe. 

5 : Es” . For 


E 


For nothing is good reaſonling or ſound logic, becauſe logicians 
have been pleaſed to call it ſo; but logicians have aſcertained and 


eſtabliſhed many fundamental principles of ſtrict and good reaſon- 
ing, becauſe, on the moſt careful examination and repeated trials, 
they have uniformly been found ſatisfactory and e Mn all 
men of ſenſe. . 

Theſe diate I 1 155 e it 88 to e be- 
| fore I ſtate logically that argument, which I am unable to ſtate le- 
golly, for want of ſufficient knowledge of the language of law. 
The Managers will naturally apprehend, that I, an academical 
and ſpeculative man, am more likely to miſlead them, than to af- 
ford them any uſeful light on a nice and difficult fabject, far re- 
mote from my own profeſſion and habits; of life. 
But of that there can be no danger. For, in the firſt place, chey 

can eaſily judge for themſelves whether what I ſuggeſt to them be 
Fenſe or nonſenfe. H it be nonſenſe, they have no more to do with 
it. If it be /er/e, then it muſt be the buſineſs of an able lawyer to 
5 judge whether it be or be not inconſiſtent with any eſtabliſhed 
point of law. If it be ſo, that point of law will of courſe be ſtated 
to us by our counſel; and we muſt conſider what is next to be 


done. 
It my logical argument be ol and be not inconſiſtent with 


any eſtabliſhed point of law; then our counſel may either avail 


themſelves of it, putting it into proper legal form and language, 
or employ ſuch other better arguments as their own ſuperior know- 
ledge {hall ſuggeſt to them; 3 fo that my hints may do good, RG cer- 
4 * can do no harm. 

My mode of reaſoning on the ſubject is this. | 
Our general propoſition is, The contract between the Mana- 


ps gers and the Surgeons. muſt be reduced, becauſe it is very bad 


for the patients.” This it is incumbent on us to prove; for, 
hamprer plauſible and rational it may appear, it is not, in ſtrict 


5 logical. 
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poſitions, © A part is leſs than the whole; © A man cannot be 
in two places at once; e ee ee ee 


5 admit of proof. 
| Our propoſition cannot be 8 by babes; "4 for ; it is not a 
mere matter .of fact, which men may know by the evidence of 
their ſenſes; like the fact that a perſon was generally believed the 
ſon of another perſon, or was or was not in Edinburgh on a par- 
_ ticular day. Numberleſs ſuch facts, though remote from com- 


mon obſervation and knowledge, may be well known to many indi- 


viduals, competent witneſſes, whoſe teſtimony would eſtabliſh them 
in the moſt ſatisfattory manner. But our propoſition can neither 
be proved nor diſproved; that i is, neither 17, nor the contrary of it, 
which contrary we muſt ſuppoſe the Surgeons to maintain, can be 
eſtabliſhed by any ſuch evidence or teſtimony. | 

Zauch a general complicated propoſition as ours, (or its W 


I wg judgment, opinion, or inference, in point of law as well 


as of logic, can be judged of, and proved or diſproved, only by 
_ reſolving it into the three diſtinct propoſitions of which it conſiſts, 
and which, ſtated ſeparately and diſtinctly, conſtitute what is called 
in logic a ſyllogiſm or ſtrict argument. | 
Theſe three propoſitions ; are, I, The more general . called i in 
logic the Greater. 
2. The particular one, called che 7300 
3. The concluſion, which, if juſt, follows evidently and ns. 
ſarily from the other two; and, if not juſt, a be perceived at 5 
once not to follow from them. 
In legal arguments, when reſobved i in that way into the form of N 
regular ſylogiſms, the firſt or greater propoſition i is the law, (real 
or ſuppoſed), whether common law, or ſtatute, or precedent, or | 
fore BY pag of law or equity. The __ or leſs pro- 
| e 3 


ue 
poſition, is the fact, 3 or pretended). The concluſion, is the de- 
ciſion or judgment prayed for. 
It is only with the two former propoſitions that lawyers have 
any trouble, and often they have a great deal of trouble to eſta- 
bliſh one or both of them; but this being done with reſpect to 
both of them, the greater and the leſs, the concluſion follows of 
| courſe. None of us ſurely ever heard of a lawyer ſo ignorant of 
his own trade, as well as of logic, that, granting him both the 
law and the fact as he ſtated them, he would not be entitled 
to a deciſion in his favour. 
Our general propoſition, when reſolved into a 1 in the 
manner and on the principles juſt now ſtated, which I am ſure 


every lawyer, as well as every logician, Will ae to be right, 


would ſtand thus: 


1. Every contract between che 1 of the en * . 


the Surgeons, with reſpect to their mode of attendance in it, which 
is bad for the patients, is unjuſt in itſelf, and ought to be re- 
duced. 

2. The preſent ante between the Managers and e ae 
geons, by which every Member of their College is entitled to at- 
tend in the Hoſpital by rotation, is bad for the patients. 


3. Therefore the preſent contract between the Managers and the 


Surgeons is unjuſt in itſelf, and ought to be reduced. 
About the validity of this concluſion I ſhall give myſelf uo 
trouble, being perfectly certain that no logician, or lawyer, or 


judge, or man of ſound judgment, who underſtands and admits ; 


the two former propoſitions, will diſpute it. 

 _ It muſt be one or both exe a the 
greater, general, propoſition, or law; and the leſs, particular, pro- 

poſition, or fact; that any perſon cax diſpute. Both of theſe we 

muſt prove, before we can eſtabliſh chat concluſion far which we 

contend. - | 
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ed to che ga of Rm the le fe, or the OY like every other 
ne of fact, however general, and however much involving . 
compariſon, and judgment, and profeſſional knowledge, and expe- 
rience, and opinion, it can be proved in a ſatisfactory legal manner 
in a court of juſtice, only by proper teſtimony of a ſufficient num- 
ber of competent witneſſes; that is, witneſſes not only of good 
character and good ſenſe, but of profeſſional knowledge and expe- 
rience, well acquainted with 4 8 ſub) DJ ect, and IO" 1 E to 
Ii. : 
On this kind of eee in al ll profeſlional 1 8 high- 
: eſt courts of juſtice, and the legiſlature itſelf, on the molt 1 impor- 
tant occaſions, are well accuſtomed to rely. 
On the preſent occaſion, the i important general fact which 1 
ſtated, may be eſtabliſhed at once, and with the utmoſt eaſe, by 


the moſt ample and unimpeached teſtimony. A cloud of witneſſes 


may eaſily be produced, whoſe concurrent teſtimony will fullß 
confirm, and iluſtrate, and enforce all that I have ſaid of the evils 
reſulting from the ſyſtem of rotation. The witneſſes that I ſhould 
propoſe to call to prove the fact in queſtion are chiefly men of the 
medical profeſſion, and eſpecially the individual Members of the 
College of Surgeons themſelves, who have actually attended by ro- 
tation in the Hoſpital. To their teſtimony ſurely no objection 
can be made in any reſpect; and I do not believe there could 
be any eſſential difference among the anſwers which would be 
given ſeparately by them all, to a few plain, __ Os queſtions 
relating to the general fact at iſſue. 5 
The view which in the former part of 'chis 3 Is has 
siven of che evils neceſſarily reſulting from the ſyſtem of rotation, 
is by no means inconſiſtent with this mode of eſtabliſhing by ample 
© any that ſuch. evils have acfually been experienced from it. 
Ihe relation between the two modes of proof is ſomewhat par- 
cieular and mer deſerve attention. | = 
| e 


oO 1235) 


The former is a kind of argument founded on ſome of the moſt 
e and undeniable principles of human nature, and will! be 


found ſatisfactory and convincing to all men of competent under- 


ſtanding and knowledge, who are accuſtomed to attend to general 
views, and deductions of reaſoning, even though very little or not 
at all acquainted with numberleſs minute particulars relating to 
the practice of ſurgery in an hoſpital, which muſt be familiar to 

profeſſional men, and which none but profeſſional men can proper- 
ly judge of. It partakes of the nature of demonſtration; and, in point 
of force, approaches very near to it. It is a proof independent of ex- 
perience, and which might have been given prior to experience, that 
ſuch evils were to be expected, and muſt reſult' from the ſyſtem of the 
ſurgeons attending by rotation. I conceive it to be ſo very nearly 
2 perfect demonſtration. of the general truth which I wiſh to eſta- 


bliſh, chat, like the moſt perfect demonſtrations in ſcienee, I mean 


thoſe of mathematics, it cannot be ſhaken or invalidated by any 
force of N mar; Arictly n it be 1 yy 


r NN 
But it by no means 3 en 7 5 ride POO na- 


ture and greatneſs of the evil in queſtion, or of the particular ex. 


perience, obſervations, and ſentiments, of many individuals, the 
moſt competent Judges, and the moſt eee witneſles MD 
reſpect to it. "74 ies ay 


Far from „ Wach uhh K 


as to ſuperſede all particular teſtimony on the ſubject, I ſhould 
wiſh only to make an almoſt oppoſite and very modeſt uſe of it; 
to ſhow the juſtice and reaſonableneſs of our being allowed to 
prove, by competent teſtimony, the reality and the greatneſs of 


the evil whereof we complain, and of the nature and ſource of 


which we can give beforehand ſuch a diſtinct account, and ſuch 


plauſible evidence, 50 1 | $995 
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That Kind of evidence, ſuppoſing it only plauſible, may lay con- 
Grmed; if it be valid, as I 8 it 1 it cannot be refuted by. 
| bes. force of teſtimony. | 

My meaning and purpoſe in this diflinion I — will be 3 
underſtood: if I have not been fortunate enough to explain my- 
ſelf ſufficiently in general terms, I ſhall endeavour to make my 
meaning plain by a particular example and illuſtration. 


It is uſual in trials for murder, to prove not only that the ac- 
cuſed perſon. inflicted a wound on the deceaſed and ſuppoſed mur- 


dered perſon, or gave him poiſon; but alſo that the wound ſo 


inflicted, or the poiſon ſo given by the accuſed, was the cauſe of the 
other perſon's death: elſe the crime of under would not be pro- 
ved againſt the culprit. e 
That eſſential point, of the wound or e poiſon being the cauſe 
| of the death of the perſon to whom it was given, which, in ſtrict 
propriety, is but a matter of opinion, founded on ſome degree of 
knowledge, more or leſs particular or general, of human nature, 
and of the effects of ſuch cauſes, is uſually eſtabliſhed by the teſ- 
timony of ſurgeons and phyſicians, whoſe education and profeſſional] 
habits entitle them to the credit of remains. more of foch- things 
than other people do. | 
In ſome caſes the queſtion of fact or opinion, to be decided by 
the teſtimony of the gentlemen of the Faculty, is very nice and 
difficult: they may give different or contradictory teſtimonies | 
with reſpect to it; or they may all agree, when ſeparately exa- 
' mined, in Achtes on oath that 120 chink it a very doubtful | 
matter. 
But in many taſes the 3 are, 8 nad EV! unanimous in 
hes clear and decifive teſtimony, that the wound infſicted or 
the poiſon given Was certainly the cauſe of the death of I perſon 


deceaſed. | - Sil * 9 - 


F&> 4:4 


11 


For example, when a man, juſt before, to all appearance, in per- 
fect health, is ſhot through the head with a piſtol- bullet, or is ſtab- 
bed to the heart with a ſword or a pike, and dies immediately; or 
when ſuch a man gets a quarter of an ounce of arſenic mixed with 
his food, and dies in a day or two with ſymptoms of moſt violent 
diſorder in his ſtomach, and when on opening his body ſome por- 
tion of the arſenic is found in his ſtomach, and his ſtomach itſelf 
is found to have been inflamed and mortified; in fuch caſes there 
can be no real difference of opinion among the Faculty. Every in- 
teligent judge, or juryman, or lawyer, and indeed every man of 
competent knowledge of human nature, or what we call common 

| ſenſe, could at once anticipate the anſwer which every man of the 

medical profeſſion would give to any queſtion put to him con- 
cerning the cauſe of the death of a perſon who had received TOR a 
wound, or fwallowed ſuch a doſe of poiſon. 

Nay more; if any medical witneſs, when examined in fuch a 
caſe, were to give a contrary teftimony, this would excite imme- 
diately the greateſt aſtoniſhment, perhaps even fome indignation, 
and much diſtruſt ; and certainly would bring upon him. ſeverat 
very pointed queſtions concerning the reaſons of his very ſingular 
opinion : by his anſwers to which it would ſoon appear what regard 
was due to his teftimony, and what e ee ought to rt entertain- 
ed of himſelf. | 

I ſhould ſuſpect even, that, in ficch a caſe, though no medical | 
witneſſes could be found, the evidence, on the plain principle of 
common fenſe, would be deemed complete as to the cax/e of the 
death, ſuppoſing only the fact, of the inflicting of the wounds, or 
the giving of the poiſon, to be eſtabliſhed by competent evidence. 
l am ſure it ought to be ſo. 

Nay more, in the caſe ſtated, if ten or a dozen medical Wien 
were produced on the trial, and all of them, when examined, de- 


clared upon oath, that the ſhot through the head, the ſtab. hoes) = 
R 2 | the: 


( 18 ) : 


: dhe Maut; or the doſe of arſenic taken 1550 5 domäch, was not 
the cauſe of the perſon's death, or at leaſt in their opinion was not 
ſo; I ſuſpect their teſtimony would go for nothing, and that the 
gentlemen of the Faculty would find themſelves in a very bad 
ſcrape; unleſs they could affign ſtrong reaſons for holding an opi- 
nion ſo repugnant to general experience and common ſenſe. 2 
The general notion which the more judicious and better inform- 
ed part of mankind have of ſuch things, though in one reſpect it 
renders ſuperfluous, by no means ſuperſedes. the production of 
proper teſtimony with reſpect to them in any formal judicial pro- 
ceedings. On the contrary, it ſuggeſts the proper queſtions to be 
put to witneſſes; i, As to their opinion or belief; ſecondly, As 
to the reaſons or ground of their belief; which reaſons it is as im- 
portant for the court to know as their belief itſelf. en 

Now the application of all this to our caſe is W and FOI 
The general notion which the more judicious and better inform- 
4 of mankind entertain with reſpect to what is good or Bd 
for the patients, in the mode of attendance of hoſpital- ſurgeons, is as 
uniform and clear, as well eſtabliſhed, and as well known, as their 
general notion and belief with. e ae de, fi gd 
deadly poiſon. . F159 | 

It has been teſtified, times ' inmumerable, in ht moſt e 5 
authentic manner. 

The permanent appointment of ſurgeons and ohyGcians 3 in IM 
| deen the expreſs terms of our charter; the original appoint- 
ment of a few permanent Surgeons to this Hoſpital ; the means by 
vhich it was overturned j the permanent appointment of two Phy- 
ſicians to this Hoſpital, after twenty years experience of the at- 
tendance of all the Fellows of their College in rotation; the at- 
tempts, however feeble and ineffectual, which, after many years 
ſad experience of it, have been made by the Managers, to get rid 
Wedeln attendance! of the Surgeons: in rotation: all theſe things 

ſhew 


dus expedient, which is fully warranted by law and general practice, 


Te]. 
new ren Aſpute "what the general opinion of ſuch a mode of 
attendance has ben. 

I have taken care to ſpecify moſt preciſely, and to illuſtrate very 
fully, the reaſons of that generabopinion and belief, | 

1 am prepared to ſupport it by moſt ample and ane edle | 
teſtimony. . I have very ſtrong reaſons, and I have mentioned 
what my reaſons are, for thinking that no contrary teſtimony ever 
will or can be given, Bur if, contrary to all reaſonable expectation, 
any ſuch contrary teſtimony ſhould be given, the ſimple and obvi- 


of aſking the reaſons of ſuch a peculiar belief, will ſoon. aſcertain 
what regard is due to ſuch teſtimony ; juſt as would happen, by 
the ſame means, if any ſtrange teſtimony, inconſiſtent with gene- 
ral experience and well-eſtabliſhed belief, were given with reſpect 
wa the effects of 8 or of a ſhot e the head 


/ With theſe RE 1 and the „ of the W or © % 1 
propoſition of our /llogiſm, © That the preſent mode of the at- 
Lr dindance»e6:the- Surgeons by rotation is very bad for the pa- 
tients. Thoſe whom it concerns, may, as they ſhall think beſt 

for their cauſe, either admit it, which will ſave ſome trouble, or 
deny it, and let it come to proof, which will eſtabliſh it more ful- | 
ly and more ſtrongly than the arguments, the illuſtrations, and 
the declared belief or Ba of 35 one individual can be ex- 


n to do. 

8. E 0 i ig 0 * Faw a 
Tos T remains id meinext to IO to prove the firſt or my 5 f 
er propofition of our ſyllogiſm, That every contract between the 7 1 
6 „ of the Royal Infirmary and the Surgeons, with reſpect 7 


"TW 


1 
to their mode of attendance in it, which is bad for the patients, 
ig unjuſt in itſelf, and ought to be reduced.” 
I am aware that this is the moſt important point in our cauſe, 
anc the moſt difficult propoſitiory in our argument. E; 
But i it is, I preſume, one great ſtep towards gaining our end, to 
ſhow, as may eaſily be done, and I truſt is already PDE in n 
Memoriah that the contract in queſtion, whether directly repug- 
nant to any law or not, is at leaſt abſurd, unjuſt, and eruel. No- 
thing leſs than direct and poſitive experience, I mean the ſolemn 
deciſion of a court of juſtice, can make me believe that the law of 
this country will ever ſanction Wy wines, and OR 
| * confirming ſuch a contract. : | | 
I conceive it is ſomething even to have ſhown} that; in . to 
fapport, or contend for ſuch a contract, it is neceſſary to deny 
directly, and in plain terms, the ſeemingly ſelf-evident truth, 
which I am now to conſider and to eſtabliſh, as the greater pro- 
poſition of our ſtriet argument, or the law in our cauſe. To 
' deny it, is, in other words, to aſſert the very ſhocking propoſition | 
directly contradictory to it, That a contract between the Ma- 


* Hagers and the Surgeons, though bad for the e cannot be 15 


reduced, and is not unjuſt.” „ 

Ido net believe, nor, without poſitive experience of 7 fa, cam 
Jever believe, that any individual, or any ſet of men will explicit- 
hy avow and aſſert ſuch a propoſition. Not cherefore as meaning 
to impute it to the Surgeons, but as obliged in the conduct of this 
argument, to take nothing for granted that ean either require or 
admit of proof, and eſpecially to take nothing for granted that is 
favourable to our cauſe, I muſt conſidex it as what may be main 
tained by them, or in their name by their counſel learned in the 
law; with whom it is a point of honour, and indeed of ee 


and moral duty, to give up #o argument, however nn 


| 6 or ſhocking, which can avail their clients. | 


(ein 


In this caſe, to give up that ungracious argument, would be to 
give up their cauſe altogether ; for we know already, and many or 
all of them know as well as we do, and are as ready to acknow- 


ledge as we can be to aſſert, that their attendance in the Hoſpital 
by rotation is very bad for the patients. This being either admit- 
ted, or proved, there remains no other argument or plea on 

which they can reſt their yon, except the very ſhocking one to 


which I here allude. 
This is one of the advantages which we gain by dividing or re- 


ſolving the general complicated argument into its ſimple, eſſential, 
conſtituent parts. But when we do this, we muſt be prepared, not 


only for what probably will be maintained, but for the 20070. that 


by any means can be maintained againſt us. 
In the firſt place, I muſt obſerve, that the propoſition which 1 
. Lore now to eſtabliſh, ® That every contract between the Mana- 
« gers of the Infirmary and the Surgeons, with reſpect to their 
mode of attendance in it, which is bad for the patients, is unjuſt 
*in itſelf, and ought to be reduced,” on to me a ſelf-evident 
truth. 
| I conceive it to be ſo ll a truth as can | Bade be ſappoſed to 


require, though indirectly it may well admit of proof; but withal 


of ſuch a kind that it may not only admit of, but require very ma- 
ture conſideration and ample illuſtration ; for as it is very general 
in its nature, and extenſive in its application, no man of ſenſe 
ought to admit it as ſelf-evident, without firſt examining it careful- 
ly ; and as it is no common, it cannot be an eaſy, object of attention. 

I truſt it will appear plain and evident to all who ſhall conſider 
at carefully, and eſpecially to lawyers and judges, if they attend 
ſtrictly to two things; , To the charitable end and purpoſe for 


which this Infirmary was eſtabliſhed, and the ſtrict limitation of 


the powers of the Managers, by the expreſs terms of our charter, 
to ſuch things as may beft conduce 70 that charitable end and purpoſe ; 


2dly, 


44 132 ) A. 2 
2% To what tht ada is to which I here allude, v nich! have 
already in ſome meaſure explained, and which I undertake to 
prove and eſtabliſh by the moſt deciſive evidence. 
The badneſs in queſtion is not like the badneſs of a mercantile 
tranſaction, implying or conſiſting in 4% where projit was expected; 
it is no kind of pecuniary loſs by a difadvantageous or fooliſh bar- 
gain. It is badngfs relative to: ſomething of much higher impor- | 
tance and more intereſting concern, which never can be appretiated 


in money; and which, if with-held or inipaired, cannot be com- 


penſated by money; it is badneſs relative to that aſſiſtance which 
ought to be given to numberleſs individuals, poor and unhappy, 
in their utmoſt need, when health and life are at ſtake with them; 
that health and hat life, which are their little all; on which they 
and their families muſt depend for their ſupport ; and which are 
ineſtimable to themſelves, to their families, and to their country. 
- No: pecuniary advantage to the funds of the Hoſpital can com- 
penfate ſuch badneſs, or e want of the: beſt 3 * 
can be procured. © 
The Managers W = are not Fay iris 2 a 8 of 
the Hoſpital; but alſo guardians of the health and lives of the poor 
and unhappy who are admitted into it. This is their firſt and ſu- 
preme duty, to which the other part of their office is evidently 
ſubordinate. For that purpoſe unqueſtionably the Hoſpital was 
jnſtituted; and to it the funds of the Hoſpital are deſtined. Nor 
are the Managers entitled to barter the health or life, or even the 
chance of the health or life, of e r 1 ſum of mo- 
ney that can be offered them. 
| If it were propoſed in any contract wth. the Phyſicians or LEY : 
7 \geons, to expreſs, in plain terms, that, in conſideration of a certain 
ſum of money paid by them to the Hoſpital, the Managers, on 
their part, agreed to accept from them 200 or leſe good profeſſional 
aſſiſtance to the patients, than they had had from them before; 


„„ „ 
* f f 
| 13 3 - Eh * * * 
juſt a as the Managers may agree to accept of 4 m of S. per | 
cent. for L. 1000 lent out on good ſecurity ; the abſurdity, inju- 4 


ſtice, and cruelty of ſuch a contract muſt, I think, be glaring and ; 
ſhocking. I cannot believe that any ſet of Managers, or Phyſicians, 
or Surgeons, would ever make, any Lawyer ever ſanction, any Court . x 
of Juſtice ever tolerate, ſuch an abominable contract. 4 ; 
105 Is a contract more tolerable, more tenable, or leſs cruel, leſs un- 
jiuſt, leſs abſurd, which, without expreſſing in words that hate _ 
ful condition, neceſſarily implies it in fact? | WM + 
| T underſtand and admit, . that the Managers of the Royal Infir- | 
mary, by their charter, have as full power as any other incorpora- 5 
tion, or as any individual, to make contracts with other incor- ? 
porations, or with individuals. I conceive that a deliberate formal 
contractiibetween them and the Surgeons, relative to property, whe- - 
ther advantageous. to the Hoſpital or diſad vantageous to it, muſt 
be as valid, as ſuch a contract between the Royal Bank of Scot- 
land and the Good Town of Edinburgh, about the loan of a ſum 
of money. F. 
But the patients i in ht Roy A are not the property of 
"hs Managers, nor of the Surgeons either: nor can they ever be 
made property, or ſold or bartered as if they were: nor can the 
Managers ever acquire a right of diſpoſing even of a ſingle limb 
of a poor man admitted into the Hoſpital, to the higheſt bidder 
among the Surgeons, or to any bidder, on any other principle 
or conſideration, or for any other purpoſe, but for the utmoſt be- 
nefit which can be procured for that N . eee to the 
beſt of their judgment. 
8s far are the patients in the Ne i 0 being the property WV; 
either of the Managers, or of the medical gentlemen employed by _ 
them, that on the contrary the Managers are a kind of truſtees or 
agents for them, expreſsly for the purpoſe of procuring them all the 
comforts and benefits which can be procured and are moſt needful 
br 8 to 
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tention and aſſiſtance to a poor man in the Hoſpital, as to a rich 


Lord in a palace: and would be juſt as blameable, and as criminal, 


Tag ) 


to them; and; above all, the beſt medical aibfiance i and the Phy- 
ſicians and Surgeons employed by the Managers to give their pro- 


feſſional aſliſtance to the patients in the Hoſpital, are, to this pur- 


poſe and effect, as much the ſervants of thoſe patients as they are 


of their richeſt patients in private practice, who pay them the moſt 


liberally for their ſervices. © They owe juſt the fame care-and at- 


© if they voluntarily neglected any part of their Td duty to 


the poor man, as if they did fo to the rich. 


Perhaps it will be thought to ſavour too ſtrongly of che dale : 
of my own profeſſion to ſay, that I conceive the duty of the Mana- 
gers of the Hoſpital to the patients admitted into it, to be very 


near akin to that of a phyſician to his patients. Nevertheleſs, as 
the latter is preciſely defined, and well and generally underſtood 
among phyſicians, and even familiar to every man of competent 
judgment and knowledge though not of the medical profeſſion; | 


and as it ſerves better than any thing elſe which I know of, to ex- 
plain what I have here in view; I' ſhall venture to make uſe of it to 
HMuſtrate and eſtabliſh the proper notion of the former duty; that 


'of the Managers of the Infirmary, the nature of which is leſs ge- 
ö nerally underſtood; as might naturally have been expected, for 
a very obvious reaſon, that it is not a common 7 of attention 


and experience. 


What I have particularly at heart f is, to ſhew, that belongs to 
certain profeſſions, or ſtations, or offices of truſt, there are certain Au- 
ties, which in their own nature, or from the nature of things, are ſu- 


preme and indeftaſible; which no individual, and no ſet of men, can, 
either for themſelves or their ſucceſſors, violate, or renounce, or 
neglect, without ſubſtantial imjuſtice : ſuch injuſtice as law might 
prevent, or undo, or perhaps puniſh, but never can be ſuppoſed to 


ſanction 5 RIES.” * every contract implying ſuch 
violation 
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violation or renunciation of duty, Boe ſuch ſubſtantial injuſtice, 
muſt be null and void, and muſt be reduced or ſet aſide by a 
court of juſtice. | 

Ihe duty of a arena. to ** patients is expreſſed (in the * 
taken in this Univerſity by thoſe who are promoted to the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine, implying always a general licence to prac- 


tiſe phyſic) in the following terms: © To practiſe phyſic, cautiouſ- 
* ly, chaſtely, and honeſtly ; and faithfully to procure (or do) all 
Ty things conducive to the health of the bodies of the fick; and 7 


N ee never, without weighty reaſons, to divulge any thing 
* which ought to be concealed, that he heard or ſaw in the exer- 
ciſe of his profeſſion. 

The ſame or a ſimilar oath, which i is ae in ſubſtance from the 
oath propoſed by Hippocrates more than 2000 years ago, I believe, 
is adminiſtered, in all univerſities where medicine is taught, to thoſe 


who are created Doctors, and licenſed to practiſe. But even if it 


W ere omitted, as 1 ſuſpect it is in ſome places, it makes no differ- 


ence as to the ſupreme and indefzafible duty of a phyſician to his pa- 


tients, implied by the very act of his practiſing as a phyſician. In 
common ſenſe, and juſtice, and I ſhould think in law too, he is 
pound to do all thoſe duties to the utmoſt of his power. He would 
be blameable, and in many caſes, I think, would be ſeverely pu- 
niſhable, if he did not. But in no caſe that I can ſuppoſe, can I 
conceive that he can legally or juſtly violate, or neglect, or re- 
nounce, any one of thoſe duties; all of which every patient ex- 


Pects, and has a right to expect, and to receive from his phyſician. 
Any contract to this effect, even for value received on the part of 
the Doctor, I ſhould think not merely an abſurdity and a nullity, 
but a downright outrage on juſtice and common ſenſe; nor can I 


conceive that ſuch a contract ſhould ever be brought into a court 


. of dale, unled at the inſtance of che injured patient, a en to 
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get one or both of wk A we parties ee pt for 


their knavery. 


Even the /ca/? of the duties of a phyſician which are "7 pecißed i. in 


dur oath, and univerſally underſtood, independently of any oath, 


to be the duty of a phyſician, and conſequently the right of his pa- 
tients and their families, I mean ſecrecy on his part with reſpe&t 


; to every thing ſeen or heard by him in the courſe of his Profeſ- 

* fional attendance, which ought not to be divulged, can never be 
17 1 juſtly or legally renounced or violated by any contract, for any 
conſideration whatever, even in a ſingle inſtance, either to gratify 


a curious impertinent, or to ſerve the intereſted purpoſes of a ſelfiſh. 
knave. Surely no lawyer will ever maintain that ſuch a contract 
could be enforced by law, or, without the moſt "Races abſurdi- 

ty, be even pleaded in a court of TURE +215, 5.9 
Vet that duty, I think, may fairly be called he" gerd 4 not 
only as being the leaſt important of them all, but alſo on account of 

this obvious conſideration, that it evidently i is not /upreme : there are 


other duties, of higher authority, to which f? muſt yield, whenever 


it happens to be oppoſed to them. To ſuch ſuperior duties the 
clauſe" in that part of our oath which relates to ſecrecy, © never 
© without werghty- reaſons to divulge,” / evidently relates; and ex- 
Peg admits an exception in favour of them. For example, when 
in the courſe of judicial proceedings the teſtimony of a phyſician 
is required, perhaps with reſpect to ſuch things ſeen or heard in 
the courſe of his practice, as it would have been moſt his wiſh, 5 
and, but for his being called on as a witneſs, it would have been 
moſt his duty to have kept concealed; it inſtantly becomes his %. 
perior or only duty to declare them fully, perhaps in open court. 
Even though not called on as a witneſs, bak at any time he knows 
that his divulging ſuch things, as but for ſtrong reaſons he ought 
to conceal, would do any ſubſtantial good, or prevent any great evil, 


en! is nearly the lame y—_ it is unqueſtionably his duty to di- 
* . 
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vulge them. The RO difference that I can ſee between the two _ 
caſes is, that, in the former, when called on as a witneſs, he has no 
choice, no opportunity for dehberation, or exerciſe of his own judg- 
ment and diſcretion, and conſequently no kind of reſponſibility for 
what may come of the teſtimony legally required of him. In the 
bother caſe, when he acts voluntarily, he is in ſome meaſure reſpon- 
| ſible for the conſequences of his breach of that ſecrecy, which, in 
general, is expected of him, as his profeſſional, duty. If he acts up- 
rightly, to the beſt of his judgment, I conceive his probity cannot 
be impeached, but his judgment may; if he acts raſhly and fooliſh- 
ly in ſo important a concern, and if his raſh and improper conduct, 
though well meant, has been injurious to others, he is certainly in 
juſtice, bound, and, I preſume, might be inen by law, to make 
them adequate compenſationn 
But a contract or obligation, fri value need to Kann n 
even to one individual, thoſe family-ſecrets which a phyſician may 
often know, and ought in general to conceal, is not only null and 
void, but criminal; as being a violation or renunciation of a moral 
and profeſſional duty; and every particular act done in conſe- 
quence of it would be puniſhable; and the doer of ſuch a wrong 
would be obliged to make reparation to the injured party. Nay, 
if he ſhould eſcape legal puniſhment, becauſe the injured party 
would not proſecute, the mere general knowledge that a phyſician 
had made ſuch a diſgraceful contract, would ſoon bring upon him 
a moſt effectual puniſhment, and one which would put it out of his 
power to fulfil his ſhameful bargain. | 
It would no doubt be thought mere trifling to o conſider e 
=p ſuppoſition of a contract made by a phyſician, for any value re- 
cCeived, to violate his profeſſional duties of practiſing phyſic chaftely 
and honeſtly ; or to ſet about ſhewing the abſurdity, the nullity, and 
the criminality of every.fuch contrachs for chaſtity and honeſty are 


; W moral duties, not peonijacty belonging to any one profeſſion, 
| and, 
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and, however often violated, at leaſt abundantly well underſtood 
by all mankind.” An obligation or contract to act as a knave can 
rer be conceived; and n ene if nn can it een ne to 


But I * beg l ee de the y 6 ＋ caution in his prac- 


” rice, as one peculiar to a phyſician; one very important in itſelf, 


yet not ſtrictiy definable, foraſmuch as it admits of conſiderable la- 
- titade, and even ſome deviation from what is underſtood to be the 
ſtricteſt caution ; while yet any great, voluntary, unneceſſary, or 
ſyſtematic violation of it, is notoriouſly wrong at leaſt, if not cri- 
minal. Above all, I chink it deſerves attention, on account of its 
ſtriking affinity to one great part of the duty of the managers of an 
heſpital; which duty they can no more renounce or legally violate, 
with reſpe& to the ſick poor admitted into the hoſpital, than a 
Phyſician can by contract diveſt himſelf of his duty of caution in 
his practice with reſpect to any one, or all of his own een | 
ther in the hoſpital or in private practicde. 

By caution on the part of a Phyſician in his onion e can 
; be meant but care not to expſe his patients to any unneceſſary danger. 


It is mot, I truſt, ſuppoſed by any perſon of competent know- 


| ledge and underſtanding, that either WES or en, can be ww 
tiſed without /ome danger to the lick. ' | 
It is avowed: that many operations 1n ee are . 

dangerous to life. And even in the practice of phyſic, it muſt be 
admitted that many of our moſt powerful remedies are in ſome 
meaſure dangerous. The more powerful they are, that 1s, the greater 
effects they produce on the human body, the more dangerous muſt 
they become when they are improperly uſed ; when ſuch effects as 
they produce are either not wanted, or cannot be borne. The pre- 
Carious effects of many remedies, ſometimes great, ſometimes ſcarce 
eg Wh different in e individuals nay often in the ſame 
g — 
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individual at different times, e creaſe the danger of Ui 
practice of phyſic. S 

The great and urgent danger i in many difeaſes requires indiſpen- 
ſably the immediate uſe of very dangerous remedies ; and of theſe 
often in very unfayourable circumſtances, where we have but a 

| {mall chance of doing good by them. 
The want of ſuch powerful and certain remedies as {uric in 
; every newſpaper, and can be found nowhere elſe, for many painful 
and mortal diſtempers, leads us moſt juſtifiably, and almoſt inevi- 
tably, on many occaſions, to try new remedies; which either our 
own refleQions and reaſonings ſuggeſt to us as proper, and at leaſt 
worthy to be tried; 'or which are recommended to us in ſuch caſes 
by the teſtimony of others, on whoſe veracity, and judgment, and 
knowledge, we can rely. Such experiments, in numberleſs caſes, are 
not blameable, for they are neceſlary : fic enim medicina orta ; ſubinde, 
aliorum ſalute, aliorum interitu, pernicioſa diſcernens a ſalutaribus. © 
The more powerful any new remedy is, the more dangerous will 


it bez eſpecially till all the circumſtances relating to the — 
ſtion of it are well aſcertained. 


From all theſe cauſes combined, there reſults much inevitable 


danger in the practice of phyſic. From this acknowledged danger 


reſults the important duty of caution in a phyſician, or care to 
make the danger as little as poſſible. 


What then, it may reaſonably be aſked, is the degree or eue 


of that caution which is the duty of a phyſician ? 2 

I have never known, nor can I well conceive, any other rule of 
conduct on this nice medical point, but the ſimple and comprehen- 
ſive religious and | Went e 1 "TE * to others as we "Work * 


« they ſhould do unto us. 
Nothing can be eaſier than to e this maxim in the Nane 


of phyſic. Whatever a Phyſician or Surgeon does, or adviſes to be 


| _ honeſtly intended for the good of his patient, and what he 
would 
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would wiſh to be done to himſelf, or to thoſe who. are deareſt. to 
him, if he or they were in the ſame ſituation with his patient, is 


not only innocent on his part, but right, and What it is his boun- 
den duty to do, whether the danger of it be greater or leſs. The 


remedy adviſed by the Phyſician may be a ſevere and dangerous 
chirurgical operation; it may be a violent and precarious medicine, 


the danger of which had been long known; or it may be a new, 
and rough, and ſeemingly dangerous piece of practice, of which he 


had had no experience, but which he propoſed to try, on the recom- 
mendation of others, or from ſome uncertain notion of his own, 
concerning the nature and cauſe of the diſeaſe, and the means moſt 


likely to remove it: Vet the remedy,” with all its danger, may be 
the beſt or only chance, or, what comes to the ſame thing, the only 


chance known to the Phyſician, which the patient has for his life. 
It is equally the duty. of the Phyſician to give him that chance, whe- 


ther it be 100 to 1, or only 1 in 100 in his favour. 


There may even, in many caſes, be peculiar merit and virtue in Y 


the conduct of a Phyſician, who. employs a very dangerous reme- 


dy, in order to give his patient a chance for recovery, in a ſituation 


otherwiſe almoſt or altogether hopeleſs, foraſmuch as he does it at 
the moſt imminent riſk of his own fame and fortune. In ſuch cir- 


cumſtances, it is much more. probable that the patient will die 


than that he ſhall recover; and it is. always poſlible, and often 


very probable, that he ſhall die evidently in conſequence of the 


operation performed, or by the violent effects of the remedy em- 


ployed. Whenever this is known to happen, a very reſpectable 


majority of mankind, taking them by tale and not by weight, I 


mean the vulgar, the ignorant, the envious, the malicious, and the 
Intereſted, will not fail to blame the Phyſician, for the death of his 


patient. 


It is che urgent enceliy of the caſe, and his upright i intention 
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af doing what was beſt for his . which alone can be his 


juſtification. : | 
If he adminiſtered « or preſcribed ſuch a medicine with intention 


to kill the perſon to whom it was given, and this perſon died in 


conſequence of taking it, the Doctor would PO be guilty of 
wilful murder. 


If, without neceſſity, he gave ſuch a 1 ds to any 
patient, merely to gratify his own curioſity, or zeal for ſcience, as 
he may chooſe to call it; for example, in order to try the effects 


of new medicines, or to aſcertain the comparative advantages and 


diſadvantages of ſome new modes of practice, either contrived by 
himſelf, or ſuggeſted by others; he would be guilty of a very 
high miſdemeanour, and a great breach of truſt-towards his pa- 
tient; for which, I preſume, he might be ſeverely puniſhed, eſpe- 
cially if the latter died, in conſequence of ſuch a dangerous ex- 
periment tried on him, without his knowledge, and without ne- 
ceſlity. 
Such of the Managers as are of che medical 3 cannot 
fail to know, but others of them may need to be told, that there 
is a kind of diſeaſe or crazineſs on this point among many phyſi- 
cians, who are in other reſpects men of talents, and of real 
worth. But from an exceſſive zeal for their ſcience, and in ſome 
caſes, as I ſuſpect, from an erroneous, or very confuſed notion of 
what conſtitutes medical ſcience, they are always making experi- 
ments, yet never make any diſcoveries, always propoſing new reme- 
dies and new modes of practice, yet never make any improvements, 
Thoſe to whom this ſubject is new may form ſome notion of 
the ardent- zeal of ſome of theſe votaries of medical ſcience, and 
may be entertained as well as inſtructed, when they are informed 
that many of them have long perſiſted in trying ſevere and dan- 
gerous experiments on their on perſons : That one of them, wiſh- 
8 ing to aſcertain the medicinal effects of camphor, took at one 
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doſe ſuch a quantity of it, chat his enles failed . and he was 
very near dead; and muſt have died in good earneſt, but for the 
lucky accident of the Phyſician who was called to his aſſiſtance 
when he was ſpeechleſs, caſting his eyes on the papers which lay 
on his patient's table, and which contained an account of the ex- 
periments that he had been trying: That one of the moſt eminent 
Surgeons, and moſt ingenious men, that this age or country has 
produced, deliberately inoculated himſelf, by means of a lancet 
dipped in the proper matter, with the venereal diſeaſe, and kept 
himſelf thoroughly tainted with that loathſome diſtemper for 
about hee years, that he might have the ſatisfaction of obſerving 
the regular progreſs of it through every part of his body: That 
another very ingenious man of our profeſſion, in order to aſcer- 
tain the effects of different kinds of food on the human body, 
lived for two months or more on bread and water; then for ſome 
time on roaſt gooſe; then on ſuet; then on ſugar; and at laſt 


fairly died upon Cheſhire cheeſe. But hundreds or thouſands ß 


experiments, more or leſs ſevere or dangerous, have been tried by 
Phyſicians and Surgeons on their own bodies, without the leaſt 
neceſſity, and purely from their zeal for ſcience. 

To ſuch experiments, I preſume, no reaſonable objection can ths 
made. If thoſe who make them chooſe to go out of the world 
that way, I doubt whether any body has a right, and ſurely no 
body can have any inclination, to ſtop them. Bur it is not quite 
ſo clear to me that they have any right at all to ſend their pa- 
tients out of the world that way, -who, forty to one, have no ſuch, 
zeal for ſcience, no ambition for that crown of martyrdom, and 
who probably have not the leaſt wiſh to go out of the world at 
that time, and actually employ and pay their en for che . 
very oppoſite purpoſe. TH | 

It will naturally, and very julty, be taken for 3 tow: 
ſome at leaſt of our Faculty, who are ſo . to try experi- 
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ments on their own bodies, would be very apt, whenever they 


had an opportunity, to try ſimilar experiments on the bodies of 


their patients. It is a melancholy truth, but it cannot be denied. 
All I can ſay for the honour of my profeſſional brethren is, 
that the moſt reſpectable of them have always reprobated ſuch 
conduct as ſeverely as the reſt of mankind do. Our medical 
phraſe of reproach and contempt for it, Corio humano ludere, 
(to play with the human hide), abundantly teſtifies in what abo- 
| mination it has generally been held by our Faculty; and it is need- 
leſs to enter into particulars. But to ſhow what I mean, I ſhall 
mention one inſtance, which may perhaps ſtartle ſome men of 
weak nerves, and little uſed to ſuch things. Some of the medical 
_ profeſſion, out of pure love of ſcience, and without the leaſt ne- 
ceſſity, have taken ſmall-pox matter from the dead body of one 
who died of the worſt kind of the diſeaſe, and have inoculated 
with it. A dead body, half putrid, has been dug out of the grave 
where it had lain for ſome days, and {mall-pox matter has been 
| taken, from it for the ſame purpoſe, _ wr AT: 1 
When a Phyſician, purely from zeal for ſcience, tries ſuch ex- 


periments on his patients, he ſurely is not guiltleſs. But what 


ſhould we think of one, who, without any ſuch burning zeal for 


ſcience, and merely for value received, entered into a contract with 


another perſon of ſuch a character, who perhaps had more experi- 
ments to try than patients to try them on, and agreed to try on hs 
patients all the experiments which the other ſhould propole to him? 


_ Surely the abſurdity, and nullity, as well as the injuſtice of ſuch a 


contract, muſt be glaring. It is impoſſible that it could ever be 
enforced by a court of juſtice, or even pleaded by a lawyer ; yet 
to improve ſcience of every kind is laudable, eſpecially in the way 
of experiment, which is the ſureſt or only way in which the ſci- 
ence of nature can be improved: And it is peculiarly merito- 
rious to improve the ſcience and the art of phyſic, becauſe it is 
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- "ENTRE beneficial to mankind, and eſpecially to thoſe whom 
_ diſeaſe hath perhaps i in a nent cut off ee ow OOTY of the 
happy. om | | wie 
What then could vitiate a contract for the improvement of fo 
beneficial a ſcience in that way? Plainly this, that even fo great 
a good ought not to be purchaſed or procured by the violation of 
a moral duty. It is right for a Phyſician to improve his fcience ; 
but it is much more right for him to do his duty to his pa- 
tients. As foon as the two rigbti are ſet in oppoſition, it inſtant- 
ty appears, beyond diſpute, which of the two is ſabordinate, and . 
which ſupreme. The difference in point of force or authority is 
infinite; the two claims admit of no compariſon ; the one may be 
_ enforced by law, the other not; the violation of the one right 
could at the worſt be matter only of regret, and perhaps of diſap- 
probation ; the neglect or violation of the other phe os be 
a fubject of puniſhment. 
I truſt it will not appear a paradox to ſay, that by "EY a con- 
tract as J have ſuppoſed, in which, for a valuable conſideration re- 
ceived, a Phyſician engaged to try on his patients all the experi- 
ments which one of his more ſcientific and leſs practical brethren 
propoſed. to him, he could neither in conſcience be expected, nor 
by law be required or compelled, to do any thing to his patients, 
but what it would equally have been his duty to have done to 
them, if he had received no fuch valuable conſideration, and if no 
ſuch contract had ever been made. Whatever was beſt for his pa- 
tients, it was his indiſpenſable profeſſional duty to do for them. 
Whatever was bad, or unneceſſarily dangerous for them, it was 
his duty not to do; and both theſe e were with him ſupreme 
(ou indefeaſible. 
The application of all that I have faid, with reſpet to oe duty 

of eautica on the part of a Phyſician towards his patients, is ſo ob- 
vious, and ſo eaſy to the correſponding duty of the Managers of 
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an Hoſpicl, thar- 1 almoſt doubt nn. I ought to expreſs it in 


dender! it is ch "re of daſs or e to do to their 


paint; it 18 the duty of the Managers of an RO to N 
for the ſick poor who are admitted into it. 

Whatever it is the duty of Phyſicians or Surgeons not 10 do to 

their en it is the BUE of the Managers not to permit in their 


.- _— 


It would be as fooliſh, a as truly a moral wron g, on abe part 


bf the Managers, to forbid and prevent, in every caſe, all danger- 
- ous operations, all dangerous remedies, all experiments or trials f 


new remedies, in their Hoſpital, as it would be for Phyſicians and 
Surgeons to refolve never to perform ſuch operations, or preſcribe 
ſuch remedies, or try ſuch experiments. It is equally the duty of 
the Managers to procure, as it is of the Phyſicians and Surgeons 
to do whatever is beft for the patients. Their duties are co-extend- 
ed and limited exactly by the ſame conſiderations. 

If the Managers, out of their abundant and very laudable zeal 
POR the improvement of medical ſcience, ſhould grant a formal 
permiſſion to the Phyſicians and Surgeons to try on their Hoſpital 
patients whatever experiments they thought requiſite for that pur- 
poſe, however unneceſſary and dangerous to the patients on whom 
they were tried, there can be no doubt that thoſe who gave, and 
thoſe who accepted fuch a permiſſion, and acted according to the 


tenor of it, would equally be guilty of a high miſdemeanour ; the 
former unqueſtionably guilty of a breach of truſt ; the latter 


guilty of a breach of profeſſional duty: and if any patients chan- 
ced to die under fuch a courſe of experiments, which I preſume 
would not be a very rare occurrence, I ſhrewdly ſuſpe& both the 
high-contracting parties would be guilty of culpable homicide, the 
one: as. principals, the other as acceſfories before the fact. 


— 
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But if fuch an unlimited permiſſion to make experiments on 
hs ſick in the Hoſpital were granted in the form of a con- 


tract with the medical gentlemen, in conſideration of a good 


round fum of money paid by them to the Managers, the atro- 
city of ſuch a contract would preclude all controverſies about it. 


The Managers certainly would not be 8 to n the pe / 
tients to ſuch a danger, 


Is it not equally the duty of the 888 to "ins the 
ack poor in the Hoſpital from every other danger? Or can the 
moſt lively imagination conceive any kind of danger, from 
which it would not be the duty of the ee if it were in 


their poreer, to protect and preſerve them? 


It would be unreaſonable and uncandid to | fay, aa ah hs: 
ger of trying a new Phyſician or Surgeon with them, every 
two months, is as great as that of trying a new remedy; and 
that to truſt the lives of the patients to Phyſicians or Surgeons, 


who have grown old without acquiring general eſteem, or con- 
fidence, or employment, would be as dangerous as to truſt them 


to the efficacy of remedies -which had been introduced into prac- 
tice, and after a long trial had been laid aſide as uſeleſs or bad. 
Modeſt merit, from unfavourable circumſtances, may pine, from 


5 youth to age, in obſcurity, contempt, and poverty; and a young 


man of extraordinary talents and application may, from his firſt 
outlet in his profeſſion, be much ſuperior even to his own maſter. 
But it would be ſtill more unreaſonable and uncandid, and, I 

ſhould think, would favour ſomewhat of inſanity, to aſſert that 
the want of experience, and the want of public eſteem and con- 
fidence, afforded any preſumption in favour of a Phyſician or Sur- 
geon, or to maintain that there was no more danger to the patients 
entruſted to the care of ſuch practitioners, than to thoſe commit- 
ted to the care of men of ample experience, and che higheſt -pro- 


feſſional character. 


The | 
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Ihe danger in queſtion muſt, no doubt, appear more or leſs for- 
midable to different perſons; nor can it ever be exactly meaſured-: 

hut it is unqueſtionably real, and it is great. Be it greater or leſs, 
be it ten to one, or only one in ten, againſt the ſick, it is unneceſ- 
ſary; and it is the duty of the Managers to preſerve them from it. 


8 E Or 1 0 % *. 


13 now this important ten of caution with reſpect to 
the ſick, which is evidently. common to the Managers and to the 
medical attendants of an hoſpital, and equally incumbent on both 
in their, reſpective departments of doing or procuring; let us next 
| conſider the duty of Phyſicians, © faithfully to do all things con- 
ducive to the health of the bodies of the ſick,” and the cloſe af- 
finity between it. and the correſponding duty of the Managers of 
an hoſpital, © to do every thing that may bet conduce to the chari- 
table end and purpoſe” of their inſtitution; and, above all, to 
procure for the ſiek in the hoſpital the 59% aſſiſtance which medi- 
cal men can give them. 

Both theſe duties are ſo plain abs . . "Rt fo near akin, ſo evi- 
dently indiſpenſable and co-extended ; and, if in ſtrict propriety 
they may be ſaid to be limited, fo manifeſtly limited only by the 
imperfect knowledge and power of thoſe who ought to diſcharge 
them, that little diſcuſſion or illuſtration of them can be required. 
Though I truſt it is not neceſſary, yet as I ſhould be ſorry, even 
for a moment, to be mifunderſtood on ſo. delicate a point, I think 
it right to premiſe, that, in reaſoning about what is good or bad, 
beſt or worſt, in reſpe& of medical aſſiſtance, I mean only what is 
more or leſs good, moſt or leaſt good. I muſt not be underſtood to 
ſuppoſe, or inſinuate, that any medical aſſiſtance is poſitively bad, as 


_ _ than zone ; ſo that it would have been better for the. 
patients: 


(8) 
ehiSotits not to have had it, but to have remained without the help 
of ſach phyfic, or phyſicians, | or ſurgeons. 
Such a notion 1s too l, too o unjuſt, and too 0 grofly ab urd, 
even for a farce. _ 
I am not to conſider the ds of a Hicks ts to abſtain from giv- 
ing his patient what he knows will hurt or kill him; which would 
be little leſs than an attempt to commit wilful ad; nor am I 
to conſider the duty of the Managers of an hoſpital not to employ 
ſuch murderous phyſicians in it, or ſurgeons ſo unſkilful, that it 
| would be better for a poor man to remain unaſſiſted with a ſpread- 
ing ulcer or a dangerous wound undreſſed, or a broken leg unſet, 
than to come under their care. In the very notion of medical or i 
chirurgical afifance, I conceive there is implied the expectation and 
chhance of ſome good. Accuſtomed, as we are in this country, to a 
great deal of that kind of aſſiſtance, whenever we need it, we ſhould 
think the total want of it a moſt grievous evil; we ſhould conſider 
that very ſmall ſhare of it which we could get in ſome other coun- 
tries, nay, in ſome parts of our own, as ſomething. very bad. 
The goodneſs or badneſs therefore which I am to conſider, are 
only different degrees of goodneſs ; but the difference may be very 
great; and that is bad which is leſs good than what we know may 
be obtained, either in point of e or of medical and chirur- 
gical attendants. 
Tf, in one night, all the ſurgeons of Edinburgh + were removed to 
a better world, where it is to be hoped they will all arrive in due 
time, their ſenior apprentices (of four or five years ſtanding) might 
juſtly be eſteemed the beſt chirurgical aſſiſtance in this city. If 
they were removed in the ſame way the next night, the junior ap- / 
prentices, of one, two, or three years ſtanding, would be the beſt aſ- 
 fiſtance of that kind; and it would be the indiſpenſable duty of the 
Managers of the Hoſpital to get the aſſiſtance of ſuch apprentices, 
whether older or younger, for the ſick poor in the Surgeons de- 
| | partment, 
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partment, till ſuch time as better aſſiſtance, I mean the attendance 
of more ſkilful and experienced Surgeons, could be obtained for 
them. The mere want of medical aſſiſtance is in many caſes ſo 
bad, as to imply, almoſt certainly, very pernicious, if not fatal con- 
ſequences. In ſuch caſes, to with-hold it voluntarily, would be al- 
moſt as criminal, as to ſuffer a wretch to periſh, by with-holding 
food from him. To procure it in ſome meaſure, but leſs good than 
might be procured, is an approach to that evil to the ſick, or a de- 
gree of it; re ſome v of the ſame 1 in thoſe 
who do ſo. 

For example, if the e were, without tuch a neceſſity as 1 
have ſtated, to commit the ſick poor in the Surgeons Wards to the 
care of the youngeſt apprentices of the Surgeons in Edinburgh, in- 
ſtead of their maſters; (which I preſume they might by law be 
prevented from doing); the abſurdity, and even the atrocitys of 
ſuch a proceeding would be glaring. eee, | 

Yet circumſtances may eafily be conceived, in which any of us 
would be happy to get the aſſiſtance of ſuch apprentices, for ourſelves 
or for our beſt friends. If any of us in a remote gountry, or diſtant 
part of our own, far from better help, had fallen among thieves, 
or been thrown from our horſes, and been left at the way-fide ſore- 
ly wounded, with broken limbs, and likely to bleed to death; the 
arrival and profeſſional help of even a very young ſurgeon's appren- 
tice would be to us as great a bleſſing as that of the good Samari- 
tan was to the wretched Jew. But none of us would be ſo mad 
as to prefer ſuch help to that of the Roy” s maſter, if we had our 
choice. | 
In the greateſt, moſt ancient, and moſt civiliſed empire on the 

face of the earth, an empire chat was great, populous, and highly 
civiliſed, 2000 years ago, when this country was as ſavage as 
New Zealand is at preſent, no ſuch good medical aid can be ob- 


a tained among the people of it, as a ſmart boy of ſixteen, who had 
| 1 | been 


7 


— 
— 
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; been but twelve months apprentice to a good and well ae 
: bets Met Surgeon. might reaſonably be expected to afford. 
the Emperor of China, the abſolute monarch of 333 millions 
of aca more than twice as many as all Europe contains, were 
attacked with a pleuriſy, or got his leg broken, it would be happy . 
geon. The boy (if he had ſeen his maſter's practice in but one or 


— 


two ſimilar caſes) would certainly know how to ſet his Imperia! 

- Majeſty's leg, and would probably cure him of his pleuriſy; which 

I 5 none of his own ſubjects could do. According to the information 
which I have received from the late Dr Gillan, a Phyſician of this 


*% 
1 


country, who was at Pekin and all through China with the Britiſh 
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BER embaſly, in that vaſt empire, they neither know the Ale eat Nied 
3; letting, nor the way to ſet a broken bone. 

. e G I What I thus have tated explicitly, with reſpect to OY approntices 

? 8 He £3FJ 7 | of ſurgeons, is applicable ſtill more ſtrongly to all the maſter- ſur- 
F geons, Fellows of the Royal College of Surgeons in this City: 
none of whom, after ſo. full an explanation on my part, can miſ- 
underſtand me, when I have occaſion to conſider the goodneſs or 
badneſs of their aſſiſtance to the ſick poor in the Hoſpital, as der 8 
"RE on the: mode of their attendance i in it. 


2 1 


The duty and obligation of a Phyſician, © faithfully to do all 

things conducive to the health of the bodies of his patients,” 

5 is ſo explicit, complete, and indefeaſible, that it can neither be en- 
. ee nor reſtrained, nor ſet aſide, by any contract whatever. 

Fr 1 For example, if a Phyſician really believes that Dr James“ 8 pow- 

der is the beſt medicine, and fully adequate, for the cure of con- 


5 tinued 18 Godbold's vegetable balſam, the beſt for curing 
| conſumptions, 


E 
conſumptions, and Leake's juſtly famous pill, the beſt for curing 

the pox; it is unqueſtionably his duty to preſcribe thoſe medicines, 
and no others, in the ſeveral diſeaſes nn for which he 
thinks them beſt. 1 5 1 

If he were a Profeſſor or Public Teacher of Medicine, it would be 

equally his indiſpenſable duty to recommend them very ſtrongly 
to his pupils, and to adviſe them to employ thoſe medicines uni- 
verſally in preference to all others, in thoſe ſeveral diſeaſes. + 
If the proprietors (patentees) of thoſe medicines, hearing of the 


Doctor's favourable opinion of them, and eager to make the moſt 


of it, ſhould enter into a contract with him, giving him a good 
round ſum, ſuppoſe L. 1000 for each drug, on condition that 1 
ſhould on all occaſions in his practice preſcribe them, and in his 
diſcourſe and lectures recommend them, as the beſt for thoſe diſ- 
eaſes reſpectively; it is plain that his conduct ought to be juſt the 


ſame after, as it had been before, ſuch a contract was made. 


If he ſhould even tire of his contract, diſliking any kind of re- 
ſtraint on his converſation and practice; {till he could not honeſtly 
with reſpect to his patients and his pupils, independently of any 
regard to his contract, act or {peak otherwiſe with reſpect to thoſe 
medicines.— I can well conceive that the Cenſors of the Royal Col 
lege of Phyſicians might take notice of him and his contract, and 
that he might be unanimouſly expelled the College for his illiberal 

conduct, which would undoubtedly be N a very ſhameful 
and dangerous example. 8 
But even if this were done to him, I can ſee no Need in law 
or equity, on which he could claim to have his contract reduced: 
for he could not even pretend that there was any thing in it con- 
trary to law, or goſpel, ar natural juſtice, or his own profeſional 
duty, or the rights or the intereſt of his patients, or of his pupils; 
provided always that he ſtill continued to believe bona fide that 
thoſe drugs were the beſt remedies for the. diſeaſes i in which he re- 

1 commended 


duct. 
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eommended them. In this caſe, if he did not recommend: them, 
he would be guilty of a breach of truſt to his patients and his 
pupils, as well as of a breach of contract with the patentees. Theſe 
laſt, I conceive, would have a PI Gs TER n for his « con- 


But 5 . een n OOO Gifferent! 2 kinky "EY 
the moment that he became convinced that thoſe drugs were not 
good remedies, or even that they were not the beſt remedies, for the 
diſeaſes in which by his contract he was bound to recommend 
them. From that moment it becomes his indiſpenſable duty not 
to recommend them, and to recommend thoſe other medicines 
which he has found or believes to be better than them. ö 
fein compliance with his contract, and againſt his les Sg 
ledge, and his 6 get he | ſhould truſt the cure of a patient 
{hionable diſtemper to Leake's juſtly famous 
— en * of a better cure for that diſeaſe, and if the 
patient ſhould loſe his noſe by virtue of ſuch a contract, he would 
| only have e U e nn * for che min W e 
noſe. 

If, for the fame vali and FN Head har he was not 
doing what was beſt for his patient, he ſhould truſt the cure of a 
man in a fever to James's powder, neglecting the other and better 
means of cure which had become known to him, and that patient 
ſhould die; I ſuſpect the Doctor would be _ of panes ho- 
micide. 

To ſuppoſe chat his contract could be 3 by law, is to ſup- 
poſe that he could be compelled by law to do that which he would 
be puniſhed by law for doing. I preſume: there can be no doubt 
that his contract would be declared iniquitous, and that he would 
| be compelled by law to refund the money he had taken on a con- 

dition which he could not fulfil without committing a crime. 


The 


an), 


- The application of chis to the caſb of che Managers of the In- 


firmary and their contract with the College of Surgeons, reſpecting 
their mode of attending in it by rotation indiſcriminately, is plain 
and obvious; and the concluſion with reſpect to the abſurdity, 
the nullity and the neee of ſuch a OT 1 1 think, be 
irreſiſtible. | 
The College of Surgeons are as 8 of a in io City. 
By their charter, they have the excluſive right of vending that 


valuable and really nenn ONE to the inhabitants of. 


Edinburgh. 


The Infirmary evidently EY aa ever muſt have, enſue for Fg 


large ſhare of it. The Surgeons might furnith it to the Infirmary 
in different ways, and on different terms, more or leſs favourable 
to the Hoſpital, either with reſpect to irs pecuniary intereſt; or "Ow 


reſpect to the benefit of the ſick poor admitted into it. 4 
For example, they might either have offered their fervices in hs 


Hoſpital without fee or reward, as the College of Phyſicians' did 


for more than twenty years; or they might (moſt juſtly and rea- 


ſonably) have required an adequate pecuniary recompence for their 


attendance in the Hoſpital, as has been given for near fifty years to 
the two ordinary Phyficians of it. They might all of them have 
offered to ſerve in the Hoſpital by rotation for one or two months 


at a time: or all, or any number of them that choſe, might have 


offered to ſerve permanently, either gratuitouſly or for a proper 
ſalary, leaving the choice of the individuals ſelected from their num- 
ber to the Managers of the Infirmary. 

In ſuch circumſtances, it would dy ER been a duty of the 
Managers, as Truſtees of the funds of the Hoſpital, to have made 


a prudent and economical bargain with them; as favourable to the 


pecuniary intereſt of the Infirmary as they could make it confiftent- 
; ly with the more important intereſt of the fick, _ 


But 


„„ 


| But it would have been. an infinitely. ſuperior and indefeaſible 
| Jus of the Managers to provide for the poor patients in the Sur- 
geons Wards the beſt Chirurgical aſſiſtance which they could get for 
them ; whether this was by the permanent appointment of a few or- 
dinary Surgeons to the Hoſpital, or by permitting all the 2 
in Edinburgh to attend in the Infirmary by rotation. 
Suppoſing now, what is not ſtrictly true, but much more 88 
ne to both parties (Managers and Surgeons) than what really 
is true, that they believed bona fide that the attendance of all the 
Surgeons by rotation was beſt for the patients under their care; juſt 
as my Doctor is ſtated to have believed that three famous Patent 


© Medicines were beſt for the cure of three very common diſeaſes; ; 


it would have been the duty of the Managers, if they could, to get 
all the Surgeons in Edinburgh to attend in that manner: whether 
they had made any contract with them, or got L. 500 from * 
or got them to give up their rival hoſpital or not. 5 
But this duty could continue only till they became convinced hos 
| fack a mode of attendance was not the 6%, or that it was (com- 
paratively) very bad for the patients. From that hour it would be- 
come their ſupreme and indefeaſible duty to procure for the pa- 


tients, if they could procure it, the attendance of the Surgeons in 


the moſt advantageous manner : juſt as it would be the duty of a 
Phyſician to uſe the medicines which he found the bef, and not to 
uſe thoſe which he found were not the be/, in the exerciſe of his pro- 
feſſion; though at one time he had firmly believed the latter to 
| be the beſt. 

That a ee not - lavefally "Is or honeſtly fulfil, 
ſuch a contract as Ds reſtrain him from doing what Was. 
right, or beſt for his patients, and that he could never be com- 
pelled by law to adhere to ſuch a contract, is ſurely ſelf-evident. 
It muſt be equally ſo with reſpe& to the Managers and their duty 


and their contract with the —— unleſs ſome eſſential differ- 
| ence 
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ence between their duty and chat of Phyſicians, of which difference 


at preſent I can form no notion, ſhall be pointed out. 


But with all due reſpect to our predeceſſors in this truſt, and to 


the individual members of the Corporation of Surgeons, who, more 
than fixty years ago, made that contract, all of whom have long 
ſince been in another, and I hope a better world, after ſufficient- 
ly repenting of the wrong which they did in this, I muſt take the 
liberty to ſay, that I do not believe the contract in r was 
ſtrictly a na fide tranſaction on either fide. 

I mean that both parties knew perfectly that they were deb 


ſomething which was not beft for the ſick poor; which was phyſi- 


cally and . morally wrong with reſpect to them, though advanta- 
geous in point of pecuniary intereſt to the Hoſpital, and perhaps 
advantageous, in the ſame reſpect, and at any rate gratifying, to 
the Incorporation of Surgeons as a * and to the uy 12005 of 
them as individuals. | ö 


The whole tenor of the tranſaction eſtabliſhes a opinion of it 
beyond all diſpute. 


As to the Surgeons, we have no reafon to believe chat any one of 


them was ſo ſtupid, or ſo ignorant of his own profeſſion, as not to 


know, that a few ſurgeons conſtantly attending in a great hoſpital 


would become more ſkilful, more expert and dexterous operators, 
and, in every reſpect, better practitioners, than ten times their num- 


ber would be who attended by rotation for a month or two at a 
time, once in two, or three, or four years. But their avowed mo- 


tive, 70 preſerve ane equality among the Surgeons of Edinburgh,” pre- 
cludes all controverſy about their ſhare 1 in the demerit of the tranſ- 
action. 


As to the Managers; their e conduct in appointing per- 


8 manently a few Surgeons to the Hoſpital, t e ſentiments which 
but the year before they made that contract with the Surgeons, 
they * expreſſed relatively to the attendance of all the Phyſi- 
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cians by rotation; above all, the conſiderations by which they 
were prevailed on to make that contract with the Surgeons; not 
any clear and ſatisfactory arguments to convince them that what 


they had originally thought bad would really be good for the pa- 


tients, but 500 Sterling pounds paid them down, and the Surgeons 


giving up their own hoſpital, which was a rival, and was likely to 


intercept many charitable contributions that otherwiſe might have 
come to this Infirmary :—All- theſe things too plainly teſtify that 


the Managers knew well that what _ were are Was _ 
with reſpect to the patient. 7170 bt 


That ſum of money received n che nl. 10d her condnt 


of theſe-in giving up their own rival hoſpital, ſo as to allow more 


money to come to this, I humbly conceive, were ſomewhat of the 
nature of a BRIBE; whether Iagicè a BRIBE, or only a GRATITICA- 
TION, I am not caſuiſt enough to determine; nor is it a queſtion 
of any importance. | l. 

A BRIBE is good broad Englif, f for a e wie to we 
vert the judgment *. | 

In the caſe in queſtion, the 3 of the e as ſhewn 
ane by their ſubſequent conduct, was perverted by the re. 


ward given to them by the Surgeons. There was money given by 


one party, and received by another, in a eee for N m_ 
both of them knew to be wrong to a third party. 

There can be no doubt that a corporation may os bribed, thats 18, 
may have its judgment and conduct perverted by a reward given 
to it, in its corporate capacity, as certainly and effectually, as the 
individuals who compoſe it can be perſonally. 

If a rich man, in order to obtain for himſelf a ſeat in "BIA 


ſhould give to the corporation of a borough leſs rotten than ſome 


are ſaid to be, L. 10,000, not to go into the pockets of the indivi- 


| _ * of it, but 55 r 3 0 the n and charitable 


wer | „pe 


* See Johnſon's Dictionary, word Brie. 


"7" i 
purpoſes ef building a church and endowing an hoſpital, on che 
expreſs condition ſtipulated even in a formal contract, that the corpo- 


ration ſhould ele him their repreſentative, under a heavy penalty 


| in caſe of failure; and if the corporation ſhould elect him accord- 
_ ingly, and if his election were conteſted, and the contract between 
him and his borough, or even complete evidence that ſuch a bar- 


gain had been made between them, came into the hands of his ad- 


verſary's counſel before a committee of the Houſe of Commons, 
ſurely any lawyer muſt be a very ſtupid fellow, not worth the va- 
lue of one curl of his own wig, if he could not find br:be enough 
in the tranſaction to vitiate the Honourable Gentleman' 8 election, 
perhaps even to disfranchiſe the borough. | 


If the L. 500 given by the Surgeons ta the Managers, as a cor- 


Poration, and truſtees of the funds of the Infirmary, had been di- 
vided into ſmaller ſums by the donors, and by them diſtributed 


among the Managers individually for their own private uſe and 


profit, it would have been complete and arrant bribery of the com- 
mon kind; ſuch bribery, I conceive, as never could have been 
avowed, .and ſuch as, if it had ever come to light, would have vi- 
tiated the tranſaction, made the contract null, and ſubjected to 
puniſhment, at leaſt to cenſure and diſmiſſal from the office of Ma- 
nager, all who had taken the money, or been bribed. 

They were all equally bribed, but in their corporate capacity, 


when they took the ſame. ſum of money on the ſame baſe con- 
dition ; though they took it for the profit of the Hoſpital ; un- 


leſs it can be eſtabliſhed, that it was a fair and open ſale of the 


privilege of attending in the Hoſpital ; implying, that the Ma- * 


nagers had the power and the right to /e/ that privilege, with- 
| out regard to. what was good for the patients. 

If they had a right to % it, or diſpoſe of it for ever, OY 
out any reſtraint from the conſideration. of what was good or 
bad for the patients, 4 fortiori they muſt have had a right to 
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| ber it for thies: or ſeven, or nineteen. | years, or ar term | that 
might be agreed on. 
They muſt have had a right to edi it in the W 
| = be fold or let to the higheſt bidder ; juſt as the Magiſtrates 
of Edinburgh, truſtees for the common good of the city, adver- 
tiſe-to ſell or let, for a certain term, the dung of the ſtreets. 
They muſt have had a right (if they were in law and fact 
entitled to diſregard the good of the patients, and to do what 
was not beft for them) to declare in their advertiſement that their 


chief object was to get money for the Hoſpital, and that they 


mould not require the attendance in it to be conducted in the 
manner moſt favourable to the patients, but ſhould allow it to be 


done in the way moſt agreeable to the purchaſers or leſſees; 


and to have uſed this as an argument to get a greater price for — 
commodity which they brought to market, or a wigher rent for 
chat part of their eſtate which they wiſhed to let, 

I do not believe that our predeceſſors in this truſt ever POP | 
any more than we do, chat they had, or could have, ſach abomi- 
nable rights; nor conſequently can I think them Ahogether blame- 
beſs in that tranſaction with the Surgeons. Ot 

It is effential to our cauſe in general, as well as to my argument 
in particular, that theſe things be ſtated fairly, and of courſe 
 frongh, and that they be kept ſteadily in view; but I have no 
mind to forfeit my own credit in point of probity and under- 
_ ſtanding, by unjuſtly and unneceſſarily imputing guilt to a ſet of 
men of the higheſt worth and public ſpirit, to whom, even for 
their exertions in the management of this Hoſpital, their coun- 
try owes infinite obligations. | 
Though their bargain with the Surgeons was esl wrong, 
and never can be juſtified or made right, they had a ſtrong excuſe | 
for what they did. Their motive was pure and honourable. I do 
not — * eee ee that their honeſt zeal for the 

| eſtabliſhment 


( 159). 


ne of this Hoſpital, that is, for the good of the ſick 
poor in general, betrayed them into that error.. Like the raſh 
oath of Uncle Toby, in behalf of the dying Le Fevre, it was a fin of 
which no man could be aſhamed, and of which few would have 


virtue enough to be guilty, We may truſt that it ſhared the fate 


A oath ; that the informing Angel bluſhed as he gave it in; 
de eee ſpot, and waſk- 
* ed it out for ever,” 
They ſaw no other means of accompliſhing the eſtabliſhment of 
this Hoſpital, but by conſenting to that condition which the Sur- 


| _  geons required. Their error and their 2orong, the conſequences of 
which have been ſo ſeverely felt for fixty years, conſiſted in this, 


that in order to do good to the fick poor in general, they did evil 
do thoſe lick poor who came under the care of the 8 ca 
Infirmary. 


Even in this reſpec "ER had another ſtrong A or allevia- 


tion. Though they knew that it was an evil, as appears by their 
previous conduct in the ſelection and permanent appointment of 
a few Surgeons, and by their conduct at that very time, and af- 
_ terwards, with reſpect to the Phyſicians, they did not know how 


great an evil they were doing. They could not foreſee that the 


number of the Surgeons in Edinburgh would increaſe as it has 
done, nor could they ever ſuppoſe that four fifths of the ſenior 


Surgeons ſhould withdraw from the Hoſpital-duty, and leave the 
care of the patients in it to their junior brethren in rotation. 


But whatever excuſe we may find for our predeceſſors in this 
truſt, whatever praiſe we may give to their pure and honourable 


motives, we muſt remember that the evil done to the fick poor, 


who needed the care of Surgeons in this Infirmary, has been for 
fixty years, and is at preſent, and unleſs that contract be annulled, 


will continue as Rn, as the Hoſpital laſts, juſt as great as if che 
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fame bargain, an to been made for the ol diſhonourable mo- 
tives. 


Sure 1 am, . if the ee contract with the 8 were 


once reduced, or given up, as I truſt it ſoon will be; and if the 
Managers, knowing what they now do, were for 10, ooo guineas 
to make ſuch another contract with them, or with the Phyſicians ; 
thoſe 10,000 pieces of gold would be as arrant a BRIBE as the 


thirty pieces of ſilver given to Juda. Iſeariot for betraying his 


Mlaſter. And if any of our number, knowing what we all do of 
the evil that muſt neceſſarily reſult from it, ſhould put their 
names to ſuch a contract, they would be perfectly entitled to go 


away, and do as Fudas did, when wo conſcience ſmore him for 
the evil which he had committed. | 
Can we then be guiltleſs, if we 1 ang | willingly allow 


that cruel evil to continue, which to do would be ſo great a wrong? 


Such are the #luftrations, for, ſtrictly ſpeaking, they are not proofs, 


which, by making us attend to it carefully in different points of 
view and conſider it in its various relations, appear to me ſufficient 
to e/tabliſh, as a ſelf-evident truth, the greater propoſition of our ſyllo- 


giſm, or the late in our caſe: (as ſtated page 123, and 129, 1 300 
If I have ſucceeded in ſhewing that there is a certain duty on the 
part of the Managers of the Infirmary towards the patients in it, 


and in explaining the nature, extent, and importance of that duty; 


which things are not generally underſtood, but which I, a Phyſician, 


accuſtomed frequently, during the laſt three and twenty years of 


my life, to practiſe in an hoſpital, have means of knowing better 

than lawyers, to whom the ſubject is new and unintereſting ; I con- 
ceive, that, even by force of i/lufration, I have made good my point. 
If there be ſuch a duty as I have ſtated, every contract requiring or 


implying the violation or negle& of it muſt of courſe be reduced, 
as not only null and void, but i in ſome mnfüre criminal in boch 
| the . 8 | 


We 


1 
We all have been taught, and have uniformly through life be- 


lieved, that laws, from the ten commandments down to our own 
. time, are made and executed to enforce our various duties ; never 


to ſanction or compel the violation of any of them. 

No body ſurely can believe that any perſon can either 3 
ex mero motu, or by contract for a valuable conſideration received, 
effectually and legally renounce or violate his duty as a Chriſtian, a 
ſubject, a ſoldier, a huſband, a father, or a ſon; for this reaſon, 


among others, that whatever is the duty of one party is the right of 


another, who conſequently muſt be injured by ſuch a tranſaction. 


5 IEOW WO 


| 5. in the courſe of judicial proceedings, or for the ſatisfaction of 
any individuals more ſtrict and captious than candid in their rea- 
_ ſonings, a complete logical proof of our greater propoſition ſhall be 
required, it may be given. For, though in general, and in all fair 
reaſoning, it is needleſs, and though it is often difficult, it is not al- 
ways impoſſible to demonſtrate, or prove in the moſt perfect manner, 
2  /elf-evident truth. 
In many caſes, and in ours moſt obviouſly, this may be eaſily 
done, by what is called in logic a deduction to an abſurdity; and what 
is well known in legal a. 5 ens of the ſtricteſt kind, by the 
phraſe, putting a caſe. 
This mode of reaſoning conſiſts in the ſimple and cal expedient 
.. of aſſuming as a truth, and as the greater propoſition of a ſyllogiſm, 
the direct contrary of what we wiſh to prove, and from that, and 
_ ſome arbitrary. ſuppoſition, or imaginary cafe ſtated, as the 4% pro- 
_ poſition of the ſyllogiſm, deducing a fair concluſion, which muſt 
be true, if the firſt or greater propoſition be true; but yet is ſo 


Sroſsly, or perhaps l Ny or abſurd, that no perſon can 
og 
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TOs. 1 ( 162 5 
aa i it, or meet with any credit, ada in 8 or in a Court 
of Juſtice, if he ſhould pretend to believe it. This is held to be 
complete proof that the principle is falſe, and that the di- 
rect contrary of it is true; for it is eſtabliſhed in logic, and admit- 
ted in law, (becauſe it cannot be denied), that every propoſition 
muff be either true or falſe ; and conſequently, that every propoſition 
directly contradictory to one that is falſe, muſt be true. ; 
| £ | Some of the illuſtrations which I have given in proof of our greater 
propoſition, approach very near to ſuch deductions to abſurdities 
from the contradictory propofition. But I ſhall now give ſome 
more ſtrict deductions from it to abſurdities more groſs and pal- 
pable, and withal of ſuch a kind that they may well ſerve another 
and a very important purpoſe ; namely, to ſhew that the badneſs of 
a particular mode of attendance of the ſurgeons in an hoſpital may 
be perfectly known, and proved by competent teſtimony, if this 
ſhall be required, without any occaſion for the indelicate, illiberal, 
and cruel procedure of ſcrutinizing the real and comparative me- 
Tits and demerits of any individuals of their number. 74 
_ Aſſuming then as the principle to be 4 proved by a. PROFITS to 
an abſurdity, in order to prove the one directly contradictory to it, 
. That a formal contract between the Managers of the Infirmary 
and the Surgeons, with reſpect to their mode of attendance in it, 
though bad for the patients, cannot be reduced ;” I ſhall firſt 
Rate the caſe, that the Surgeons, profeſſing great care and anxiety | 
for the ſafety and good management of the patients, had made a 
contract with the Managers of this tenour; that no member of 
their College ſhould be allowed to attend in the Hoſpital but ſuch 
as had attained the age of fixty-three, and had actually worn fpec- 
tacles for thirteen years. Very plauſible oſtenſible reaſons might 
have been aſſigned for ſuch a limitation; the vaſt advantage of 
! prudence, and cool judgment, and long experience, and the great 
danger to Lbs — from the want of theſe eſſential· qualifi- 


1 cations. 


CF) 


cations. And if the majority of the College of Surgeons, at the 
time of making the contract, had been men of fixty years of age or 
more, they might have had a very ſubſtantial, though not juſt an 
oſtenſible reaſon for chooſing to make ſuch a bargain, and even 
giving a good round ſum in conſideration of having their right 
and mode of attendance limited in that. manner. 

Yet common ſenſe, without the aid of experience, and without 
any neceſlity to enquire into particulars reſpecting the practice, the 
operations, the manual dexterity, the degree of eye-ſighr, or the ſuc- 
ceſs of individuals, of thoſe veteran ſurgeons, could pronounce with 

certainty, that ſuch a ſyſtem was not the bet; that, on the contrary, 


it was very bad for the patients ; that thoſe venerable Grey Beards, 


though probably many or all. of them might be excellent conſult- 
ing ſurgeons, were very unfit, by reaſon of their dim eyes and 
trembling hands, to be wür r e and e e e 
in a great hoſpital. 

Next I ſhall ſtate the caſe, oppoſite in its ni; in wb 
ſardity to the former, and, I preſume, almoſt or altogether 'as bad 
for the patients, that the Surgeons, in their contract with the Ma- 


nagers, for Sterling money paid them down, had ſtipulated that 


only the youngeſt five or fix of their number ſhould attend and 
operate in the Infirmary ; aſligning as their reaſons for chooſing 
fuck a limitation, their great anxiety to preſerve © ane equality 
among the Surgeons of Edinburgh,” their wiſh: to make even 
the youngeſt members of their corporation expert operators, and 
| {kilful in every part of their profeſſion, as ſoon as poſſible, for the 
benefit of the good people of Edinburgh, who are not admitted 


into the Hoſpital; but ſaying nothing of any fears entertained bx 
them of a few of their number, if permanently appointed to attend 


in the Hoſpital, acquiring very ſuperior improvement, and high 


credit and reputation, and 4 ne ſhare of the moſt a 
practice. b 817 | 1 %% 


Surely 
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Zurely common ſenſe, without the ald of experience, or any mi- 
nute ſcrutiny or teſtimony as to particular misfortunes, or ſeeming 
want of ſkill and dexterity in ſome of thoſe very young practi- 
tioners, could determine at once, that the ſyſtem (whether good or 
bad for the College of Surgeons, or for the public at large) was 
very bad for the nn, was 1955 Jae”: to ene was inhuman and 
_ abſurd. | + 
+ Next, I ſhall ſtate a 0 ſtill ſtronger, and one etz if there were 
degrees of abſurdity, would be more abſurd than either of the for- 
mer; and yet, on the aſſumed principle of the indefeaſible validity 
of a formal contract between the Managers and the Surgeons, made 
without regard to the OED of the {Ep muſt ſtand Bone: to an | 


5 ory: 


- E ſhall pe a that it was ipulared ! in the contract, in conſide- 
ration of the money paid down, and other valuable conſiderations, 
that the four or the ten 200 (in the ſenſe already fully explained) 
of the College of Surgeons ſhould always be the attending and ope- 


rating Surgeons in the Infirmary. The deficiencies or demerits 


which were to conſtitute their qualifications for ſo important an 
office might be aſcertained by ballot in their own College, in * N 
a manner as to them might appear faireſt and beſt. | 
© I know the common way of ſpeaking on ſuch a point as this: 
that every member of ſuch a College is legally, and ſufficiently, and 
equally qualified to practiſe, and has an equal right to practiſe, &c. 
Nothing c can be more Plain, or more ſatisfaQory, or more brane 
1 us all. 

It is hand the wy with all | Phyſicians, Follows: « or Adar 
of the Royal College of Phyſicians, and with all Lawyers at the Bar. 
All of theſe are counſel learned in the law: but it is a prevailing opi- 
nion that ſome of them are more learned than others. And many 
people take the liberty to fancy that there may be a * 
difference among phyſicians * F 


Phyſicians 5 


tl iy 


Phyſicians, I well know, think fo of one another; and I hope I 
may without offence ſuppoſe that lawyers and ſurgeons do ſo too. 
If a lawyer had an important and nice cauſe of his own in court, I 
preſume he would make ſome ſelection among his profeſſional bre- 
thren, to whom he entruſted the conduct and the arguing of it. 
And if all the Surgeons of Edinburgh had occaſion—not to cut, 
which is a trifle, — but 70 be cut for the ſtone, which is a very ſerious 
matter, I have no doubt but they would all like to make ſome kind 
of choice or ſelection of their operator. They all know well the 
nicety and danger of the operation in many reſpects : for example, 
that, in thruſting in a curious kind of knife like a pointed ſcoop 
with a very tharp cutting edge, if the dperator miſſes the proper di- 
rection by half a quarter of an inch, inſtead of making an opening 
into the bladder, through which the ſtone may be extracted, he 
will perforate the neareſt bowel, thereby inflicting a mortal wound. 
They all know that this misfortune has often happened in unſkilful 
hands: and to make the danger of that accident, and of ſeveral 
others to be feared in the performing of the operation, as little, and 
the probability of complete ſucceſs in it as great as poſſible, they. 
all would chooſe, each for himſelf, as his operator, that one of 
their profeſſional brethren whom each individually thought the 
moſt ſkilful and beſt.—lt is poſſible that all the votes of the moſt: 
competent, and in the caſe ſtated the moſt candid judges, might not 
be united in favour of one or even wo of their own number. But 
it is certain that the votes would not be equally divided among 
them all. Four or perhaps ten of them might have a great num- 
ber of votes, in proportion to the number of voters: Theſe four or 
ten we ſhall call the 52%, in the eſtimation of their own profeſſional 
brethren. Fifteen, or twenty, or five and twenty perhaps, might 
have cach a few votes: theſe we ſhall call the middling. Four or 
perhaps ten of the whole number might probably have very few or 


no votes: theſe we ſhall call the /caft good, or in one word, the 10, 
L Now, 


(66) 


Now, on the principle aſſumed in order to be refuted, a formal 
contract made with the Surgeons, that the wwor/? of their number 
ſhould be Surgeons to the Infirmary, in eee of money 
given and received, muſt ſtand good for ever. | 

This undeniable inference from the principl in 8 ap- 
pears to me not only abſurd, but atrocious: juſt as much as it would 
be to eſtabliſh a contract between the Managers of the Infirmary and 
the Bakers and Butchers of this City, in which the Managers (for 
value received) engaged to accept for the uſe of the Hoſpital, bread 
and meat of ſuch inferior quality, ſo bad in compariſon of what 
they might have got from ſome of their number, as to imply ſome 
unneceſſary danger to the health or lives of the en who were 
to eat it. 

But if all theſe inferences with reſpect to the walidicy of the three 
contracts ſtated, be abſurd ; and if ſuch contracts be not merely 
abſurd or fooliſh, but criminal and atrocious, what words ſhall 
we find to do juſtice to the abſurdity and demerit of a real formal 
contract, that happily unites, and makes worſe, what was worſt 
in all the three, which when ſtated ſeparately appear too abſurd 
and atrocious to deſerve a moment's conſideration ? | 

Yet this is the fact with reſpect to the contract actually ſubfiſting 
between the Managers and the Surgeons. To this I alluded, ſeriouſ- 
ly, in page 18, 19. of this Memorial, when I ſaid, that human ge- 
nius, if it had been fo abſurdly nn on purpoſe, could not 
have contrived a worſe. 

By it, the oldeſt and the youngeſt ii in Edinburgh, the 
beſt, the middling, and the worſt, are equally entitled to attend 
by rotation in the Infirmary. None of them are obliged to attend: 
and many who, from their high profeſſional character, and great 
employment in private practice, muſt be ſuppoſed as good as any, 
if not the very beſt, in Edinburgh, do not attend. 


But even * all of theſe were compelled to 3 in 2 rotation in in the 
Hoſpital, 


1 
Hoſpital, it would not mend the matter much. Ir is evident that 
on ſuch a ſuppoſition the beſt Surgeons in Edinburgh would /ome- 
times practiſe in the Infirmary. So much the better for the pa- 
tients who chanced to be in it during the time of their attendance. 
But what better would the other patients be for that? 

The Royal Infirmary, as a corporation, is immortal; and may 
be ſaid to be benefited by the attendance of the beſt Surgeons, in 
rotation, with the middling, and the worſt. | 

But the individual patients admitted into it are all mortal: fo 
mortal indeed, that none of them have more than one life ; and 
very few of them have any limbs to ſpare. Now, if any of them 
ſhould chance to loſe that one life, or one of thoſe limbs which he 
could ll ſpare, by, the unſkilfulneſs of the attending Surgeon, 
which probably might not have happened in the hands of one more 
ſkilful, it would be no compenſation, and, I ſhould think, very 
little comfort, to him and his family, to be aſſured, that, two or 
three years before, a very ſkilful Surgeon had been attending in 
the Infirmary for two months ; and that another Surgeon, no leſs 
ſkilful, would attend in 1t for as long a time, in a twelvemonth or 
ſomething leſs ; ſo that if the poor man had had the good luck to 
get his ſkull fractured, or his arm diflocated, two or three years 
ſooner, or had poſtponed the breaking of his leg for but one year, 
all would have been very well with him. 

But even the appointment of the oldeſt, the youngeſt, or the 
worſt Surgeons to attend in the Infirmary, abſurd and cruel as it 
muſt be thought, would not be fo bad as the preſent ſyſtem of 
rotation. Any of them permanently appointed, however young, 
would in a few years grow older, and acquire much additional 
knowledge, and practical {kill, and manual dexterity ; any of them, 
however bad at firſt, (ſetting aſide all ſuppoſition of great and irre- 
mediable defects, which are here out of the queſtion), would in a 


few years grow better ; * even very good: And even the 
Tj oldeſt 
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oldeſt of them, who could not improve by further bad mh 
yet do good ſervice in the Hoſpital, by the application of their 
long experience, and cool judgment, and great profeſſional {kill ; 
and though they could not in general be ſuppoſed good operators, 
or capable of again becoming ſuch, they might inſtruc and train 
to that and to every part of the Hoſpital- duty, a certain number 
of younger Surgeons, whom they might and certainly would be al- 
lowed to have as aſſiſtants. This is done in the great London Hoſ- 
pitals, and ought to be done every where. 

But the deplorable ſyſtem of rotation prevents even theſe chan- 
ces of advantage from the wor/? poſſible choice of attending Sur- 
geons, and aggravates all the evils neceſſarily reſulting from a bad 
| {ſelection of them, or no ſelection at all; and in return gives no 
benefit, or chance of benefit, to the Hoſpital, but the tranfient and 
_ caſual attendance of a ſe of the beſt goons, mrs with 


moſt or all of the reſt. 


If it were neceſſary, which I mul now it is not, to ſhow any 
more of the abhſurditiet neceſſarily reſulting from the propaſition, 
that a formal contract between the Managers and the Surgeons, 
for money paid the former by the latter, is indefeaſable, I ſhould 
ſtate the caſe of ſuch a contract made on the expreſs condition, 
that all the Surgeons of Edinburgh ſhould attend in the Infirmary 
by rotation, for one day, or #wwo days, or one week, or two weeks at a 
ime. I need go no farther in ſtating imaginary periods of attend- 
ance; for within my own memory, the regular time of a Surgeon's 
attendance by rotation was only one month. The evil of that was 
ſeverely felt: and an ab/urd remedy was applied, changing the 
time of attendance from one to te months, 4 
This was iþ/o facto doing two things, both of chem very much for 
my purpoſe in this argument: Finſt, Acknowledging the great evil 
of the ſyſtem of rotation. Secondly, Avowedly applying an in- 
adequate remedy to that great evil, If it was an bad for the pa- 
fbf | tients, 
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' tients, in many reſpects, to change the Surgeon in attendance every 
month, it muſt alſo be very bad (though in ſome reſpects not quite 
fo bad, or rather not ſo bad for /o many of them) to change him 
once in two months; for it is juſt as bad for ſuch of them as are 
in the Hoſpital when the change takes place. 

But with reſpect to the more important object, (I mean ultimate- 


ly and more generally important to the Hoſpital, and the ſick poor, 


and the public at large, for nothing can be more important than 
health, and life, and limbs to the individuals who ſuffer), the ſup- 
poſed improvement of every-Surgeon by his attendance in the In- 


firmary; the change made of the time of attendance from one to 


two months was completely abſurd. There ſeems even to have been 
an egregious overſight in point of arithmetic in it. 


Neither party ſeems to have attended to the obvious and Sede; 


niable mathematical truth, That juſt in proportion as they lengthen 


the time of each individual's attendance by rotation, they muſt 


lengthen the interval which 1 is to elapſe before he can again attend 


in his turn. 
The number of the ordinary Fellows of the Royal College os Sur- 


geons is between forty and fifty. _ 

Suppoſing only five and twenty of them to take their turn of Hoſ- 
pital- duty; if the time of attendance be one month, the interval 
before the ſame perſon can attend again muſt be juſt two years. 

If the time be two nn (as it is at preſent), the interval muſt 


be four years. | 
Lengthen the time of attendance to fon months, and the interval 


muſt be twelve years. 

Make the time of attendance one nine}: an the interval marſh be 
twenty-four years; ſo as to allow each individual about an equal 
chance of attending twice in his life; and ſcarce any chance of at- 
tending a third time; and no chance at all of it till he has pailed 


the ge © of ſeventy. 
But 
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But if the time of attendance by rotation were made D years, 
which I preſume is the ſhorteſt time of ſuch duty that can enable 
a young man even of good talents and education to make any con- 
fiderable improvement in profeſſional ſkill, and manual dexterity 
as an operator, he could not attend again in his turn for eight and 
forty years; when he muſt be ſomewhere between ſeventy and 
eighty years of age, and moſt probably will neither have the incli- 
nation to attempt, nor the power to ee fuch an arduous taſk 
a ſecond time. 

If the times of attendance be made very ſhort, a few days, or 
weeks, or even months, a ſurgeon can ſcarce improve by what he 
ſees or what he does. If they be made ſo long as to allow him to 
make ſome conſiderable improvement, he and his improvement 
muſt be for ever loſt to the Hoſpital. There cannot in this caſe be 
even a rotation of attending Surgeons, beſt, middling, and worſt ; 
but there muſt be a perpetual ſucceſſion of the youngeft and moſt inexpe- 
rienced Surgeons, who, ſuppoſing their talents and education as good 
as thoſe of their elder brethren, muſt be the /caft fir, or the wor/t for 
the important and difficult duty of an hoſpital. 

'Seriouſly, and without exaggeration, it may with truth be ſaid, 
that the ſyſtem of the Surgeons attending by rotation is ſo execrably 
and abſurdly bad, that it cannot even be mended. 

If any perſon think it worth his while to eſtimate the 1 improve- 
ment, which, on the moſt favourable ſuppoſition, four and twenty 
Surgeons would acquire by attending in the Infirmary by rotation 
for four and twenty years, perhaps as long a period as we can rea- 
ſonably expect men to go on improving, whether the times of 
their attendance, and conſequently the intervals of their non- at- 
tendance, be longer or ſhorter; and as a kind of ſtandard where- 
with to compare their improvement, to take that of a Surgeon per- 
manently attending; it may eaſily be done thus. 


The 


1 


The whole time of each individual's attendance and conſequent 
improvement in the Hoſpital, would be, at the end of twenty-four 
years, twelve months: juſt the ſame as a ſurgeon attending per- 
manently would have at the end of his firſt year's attendance. 

hut as even that ſum of improvement is acquired gradually and 
equally, by the twenty-four attending by rotation, in twenty-four 
: years, we mult take, as the average for them all, the half of that ſum, 
as denoting what, one with another, they had got at the middle pe- 
| riod of that precious time of improvement; that is, at the end of 
twelve years: before which period they all had leſs, and after it, 
in the ſame proportion, they all had more improvement. The 
average improvement then of the twenty-four, during their twenty- 
four years of improvement, would be Juſt equal to the improve- 
ment of one attending permanently at the end of fix months. 
Tet all chi 5 will be true only on the ſuppoſition, certainly not true, 
but here admitted becauſe it is moſt favourable to the twenty-four 
attending in rotation, and moſt unfavourable to my argument; I 
mean, that the probability of a Surgeon's improvement by attend- 
ance in an hoſpital is directly as the whole time of his attendance, 
without regard to its being by ſhort periods at once with long in- 
tervals, or altogether continued for a time equal to the ſum of 
thoſe periods, without any interruption at all. But I believe the 
direct contrary of this ſuppoſition is the trath : that very little 
improvement is made in a ſhort period of attendance, and a great 
part of that little 1s loſt in the long interval of non-attendance. 
Such, independently of all thoughts of duty to the patients, and 
all conſiderations of the wrong done to them, is the wretched 
equality of {kill which the ſyſtem of attending by rotation tends to 
preſerve among the Surgeons of Edinburgh. 
Though it be not uſual in this mode of ſtrict reaſoning by a de- 
duction to an abſurdity, nor conſequently eſſential to the validity 


of ſuch * in this, or in uk caſe, yet, in this. inſtance, E 
have 
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have no objection to go one ſtep further ; and inſtead of tiring my- 
ſelf and others with any more examples of ab/urdities fairly deduced 
from the principle aſſumed in order to be diſproved by them, to 
propoſe to thoſe who contend for the indefeaſible validity of a con- 
tract between the Managers of the Hoſpital and the Surgeons with 
reſpect to their mode of attendance in it, even though bad for the 
patients; to ſtate any caſe or ſuppoſeable contract between thoſe. 
parties, notoriouſly bad for the patients, which would not be abſurd 
in itſelf, unjuſt and cruel to the patients, and conſequently ſuch as 
ought to be reduced, and ſuch as it would be in ſome meaſure cri- 
minal to fulfil, and impoſſible by law to enforce. 

I ſhould by no means require of them to ſtate the caſe of a con- 
tract nearly as bad as the real one; for it is impoſſible to contrive 
or ſuppoſe one nearly ſo bad; nor ſhould I by any means require 
that it be like the real one, intuitively and demonſtrably bad, from 
the nature of things; nor even that, by both parties, at the time of 
making it, it was in ſome meaſure known to be bad for the pa- 
tients, ſo as to imply ſome degree of mala fldes and guilt in thoſe 
who made it.—I ſhall be content if they will only ſtate the caſe of 
a ſuppoſed contract at firſt believed to be really good for the pa- 
tients, but which, after ample experience, not of fixty or even thirty 
years, but of fix or of three years, was found experimentally very 
bad tor the patients, 1 can be proved to by ſo by the moſt deci- 
five teſtimony. 

If neither my abſurd inferences from thie Manet . can 
be refuted or ſhewn not to follow from it, nor any caſe, or ſuppo- 
{ed contract very bad for the patients, can be ſtated, which it would 
not be abſurd at leaſt, if not criminal to enforce ; ſurely that prin- 
ciple of the indefeaſible validity of ſuch a contract, though made 
for value received, muſt be falſe. Then the direct contrary of it, 
That every ſuch contract bad for the patients muſt be reduced,” 
is neceflacily true. This is the greater nen of o our ſyllogiſm, 

(page 
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(page 123.), and this full 1 of it concludes our argument; the 
. Yeſs propoſition (if this ſhall be required) is to be proved by the 
_ moſt ample teſtimony. Our nn for che reduction of the 


| ned n of courſe. 


e 


Tnoucn our ſtrict, and, as I truſt, concluſive argument, is 
thus finiſhed; yet, for the ſatisfaction of thoſe who may find it dif- 
ficult at firſt to attend fully to the intergſt and rights of the patients 
in the Hoſpital, whom I regard as a third party, moſt cruelly 
wronged by our contract, 1 ſhall ſtate the parallel caſe of ſuch a 
contract made between two reſpectable Corporations, where there 
is either no third party, or none who has any intereſt or rights 
which can be violated by the moſt rigorous ne or the m 
enforcement of the contract.  - | | | 
I ſhall take a very ſuppoſable ada 8 the corporation 
of Butchers and that of the Tanners in Edinburgh. I ſhall ſuppoſe, 
that, in order to preſerve an equality among the tanners of 
« Edinburgh,” (an object, by the by, of fully as much importance 
to the public, as preſerving ane equality amongſt the Surgeons), and 
for other weighty reaſons them thereto ſpecially moving, the tan- 
ners paid the butchers L. 500 down; in return for which the 
| butchers ſtipulated, and bound themſelves under a heavy penalty, 
beſides performance of the condition, that all the tanners in Edin- 
burgh, or all of them who choſe, by rotation, for two months at a 
time, ſhould have the hides of all the bullocks admitted into the 
ſhambles, and ſlaughtered there, at a certain price, either fixed in 
money, or varying in a ettled ne according to the price 
of grain. \o% A VI e us 119569) e bates: eie 
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Next, I ſhall ſuppoſe, that after a trial of thirty or of ſixty years, 
it was found, either that the butchers had the better of the tan- 
ners, or the tanners of the butchers, in this bargain : for example, 
that the butchers found that they could get more money for the 
hides of their beaſts from three or four of the tanners, or by 
bringing them to open market. | | 

In this caſe, I can conceive no ground i in law or equity on which 
che butchers could claim to have cheir contract with the tanners re- 
ne; 7 
It was a fair mercantile tranfuction, a ae Faw a bl 
ks ; which bargain, whether more or leſs advantageous 
for one or other of the parties who made it, no my trenched WP 
* the intereſt or the rights of any third party. 
lf an ox; at the moment when he is admitted 1 . 
were minutely informed of the contract in queſtion, or were al- 
lowed to peruſe it at his leiſure; and if he could ſpeak; he might 
as well ſave himſelf the trouble. Neither he, nor the ableſt coun- 
ſel that he could employ, though theſe of courſe would have an 
infinite deal to ſay on the ſubject, could ſay any thing to the 
purpoſe, or ſhow that any right, or even any org of his, was. - 
violated by that mode of diſpoſing of his hide. 

When the ox is fairly admitted into the danke, and ſlau . 
15555 there, and cut into pieces, and roaſted or boiled, and eaten 
by the good people of Edinburgh, it is of no conſequence to him 
who has the tanning of his hide. I ſhould even gueſs that it is of 
little moment to him ele that nen by more or leſs ſkil- 
fully performed. | 
But this, I humbly conceive, is not W th che wich a poor 
man, admitted into * "_ ee with a ſore leg or a frac- 
tured Q&ulk 1 4427 

The poor man dy; og an interef, and, I hin; has a right, 


to a his hide treated as tenderly and as {kilfully as poſſible. 
Whatever 


( aps: ) 


Whatever unneceſſarily, however deliberately and formally, tren- 

ches on that intereft or that right, is a wrong to the poor man; ſuch 
a wrong as in many caſes will be irreparable; in ſome will be 
Let no uncandid or careleſs reaſoner perverſely ſuppoſe, that J 
compare our contract with the Surgeons to the imaginary bargain 
between the butchers and tanners, in order to ſhow any ſimilarity 
between them, or to contend, that what would be law and Juſtice 
in the latter caſe muſt equally be ſo in the former. 

I compare them, purely in order to {how the contraſt between 
them, their 20 diſſimilarity, their infinite difference, and the con- 
ſequent abſurdity and atrocity of deere the e bach of 

law or equity to be applied to both.” + - 

I do not offer ſuch an outrage to human nature, as to think a 


poor man admitted into the Hoſpital on the ſame footing as an 


ox taken into the ſhambles. Wo be to him, whether Manager, or 
Phyſician, or Surgeon, or nn who cannot or will not * 
ceive the difference. 

Nor do I mean to give any offence to che Managers, 1 
ring them to Butchers, or to offer any indignity to the Surgeons, 


by comparing them to Tanners. I with to make them all attend to 


what they ſurely all muſt know, but what they ſeem on ſome oc- 

caſions to have overlooked, the ſuperior nature and dignity of their 

truſt and their profeſſion ; and the. peculiar circumſtance which 

conſtitutes its merit, its importance, and its true dignity. 

I The butcher and the tanner owe no duty, profeſs no ies or 
benevolcgce. to che ox, of whoſe carcaſe and ſkin they are entitled 

to make] the utmoſt profit which they fairly can. 

But to the ſick poor, the Managers, the Phyſicians, and the 15 
Wee of · an hoſpital, profeſs the greateſt charity and benevolence. 
The Hoſpital is opened to receive them, and Phyſicians and Sur- 
n miniſter to them, for their good. Hence ariſes a moſt ſacred 

„„ ꝰf duty, 
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( 176 ) 
duty, from which whenever the Managers or the medical attend- 
ants deviate without neceſſity, on any pretence whatever, they in- 
cur a degree of guilt by their breach of truſt, and degrade them- 
ſelves in public eſtimation, far below the rank of butchers and 
tanners, who are uſeful, and, while they faithfully do the duties 
af their ſeveral ſtations, are reſpectable members of ſociety. = 
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Ft Such is the lien ebene l in equity, on which T have no 
doubt that we might ſafely reſt our cauſe, if our charter had con- 
tained no ſuch clauſe as that one relating to the ſick poor in the 
per ae taken care of © by ſome of the moſt ſkilful Chi- 
* rargeons;” or if it had contained no fach claufe as that one li- 
miting our powers as managers to ſuch things conſiſtent with 
<, the laws of the realm, as may e conduce to the charitable end 
and purpoſe above mentioned.” | 
But it happens, moſt fortunately, that our ple in equity, and 
our right in ſtrict lar, far from being in any degree inconſiſtent, 
coincide moſt perfectly. Each of them, taken by itſelf, is fo h 
ſtrong, that on it fingly I believe we might confidently have re- 
lied: the two taken together, I ſhould think ſo nearly irreſiſtible, 
as to take away all probability, though party th not ner eee | 
of any troublefome litigation. 
I know that ſome individuals have thoprath a moſt Kejerithl tied 
with reſpect to the deciſions of courts of juſtice. They have per- 
ſuaded themſelves that every poſſible fuit at law is but a kind of 
throw of the dice, affording nearly an equal chance to each party; 
and which conſequently each party has an equal right and an equal 
intereſt to try. have even heard mention made of a rubber game, 
in ren _ Me 4 88 in which 1 deciſions had been 
Merl” Whence 
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Whence ſo damnable a hereſy can have -roceeded "FRED not : 
1 I do not care either to hazard any conjectures about the cauſe 
of it, or to ſet about confuting ſuch heretics. | 
I thoſe we have to deal with are tainted with this hereſy, we 
muſt expect them to act accordingly; ; and we ſhall have ſo much 
* more trouble with them. 

If they think they can perſuade a court of n Wo 

1. That our charter is mere waſte paper; | 

2. That the clauſe in it relating to the fick poor in the adnkry | 
being taken care of by ſome of the moſt ſkilful Chirargeons,” mighe $ 
be cancelled or ſet aſide whenever the Managers pleaſed ; LOOT 

3. That /me means all!; 

4. That the 29 Soulful means both the moſt and the leaſt el Ya, 
and in particular v means the Joungeft _ moſt „ e mw 
-geons ; ITES Oh "4 +l np 47 Ae 

F. That che clauſe 3 in our Wen en n our Pomere | 
to things that may beſt conduce to the charitable end and purpoſe of 
the inſtitution, does bona fide give us the power of doing things, 
and eſpecially of making a perpetual contract with the Surgeons, 
directly and notoriouſly inconſiſtent with um charitable end and 
purpoſe; 

6. That the Managers are Ms truſtees for the 8 of the 
Infirmary, but by no means guardians of the health and. lives 
of the fick poor admitted into it, nor conſequently obliged, either 
in law, or equity, or conſcience, to do what. is good or what is 
beſt for them; 8 g 
J. That a Surgeon. acquires no improvement by pradtifing i in. FY 
great Hoſpital even for many years; 
8. That the fick poor may be as well taken care af: by all the 
Surgeons, and chiefly by the youngeſt and moſt inexperienced _. 


them, ks promiſcuouſly in rotation or ſucceſſion, as they 
could: 


1 


could be Sir ntfs of the moſt ikilfl and experienced aneading 

permanently in the Hoſpital for many year 

9. That the fick poor in the Infirmary have no ac and 9 

8 ſuch good care: i 
10. That, in the eye of the law, A ome Grd min 

ee into the Infirmary, with reſpect to health, and life, and 


limb, is no more than an ox when admitted into the ſham: _ or 
the hide of an ox when thrown into a tan-pitz 

If thoſe we have to deal with are ſeriouſly convinced of all theſe 
things, they mult of courſe expect to win their cauſe, if tha chooſe 
to try it; and I have no right and no power to hinder them to 
do ſo. I can only ſuggeſt to them, that it may be well worth 
their while to conſider maturely, whether it be conſiſtent with their 
duty, their honour, and their real intereſt, by trying or even by 
winning ſuch a lawſuit, to outrage the general ſentiments of man- 
_ a cauſe My bauen = e 
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Sour of the Managers of the Royal Infirmary who know and 
approve the general tenor and purpoſe of this Memorial, have ex- 
Preſſed to me their earneſt wiſh that T ſhould” ſtate particularly 
what I conceive would be the proper mode of the appointment and 
attendancè of the Surgeons in the Hofpital. "This T have no' ſeruple 
to do, 1 in compliance with their A. en, though I am ſenfible that 
to many perſons it will ſeem premature in the preſent ſtage of the 
buſineſs. I do it the more chearfully, confidering that it may do 
£ „and can do no harm. Any ching that I can propoſe on ſuch 
A fubject is to be regarded only a as a mere ſuggeſtion or hint, on 
which others are to decide, after obtaining every poſhble informa- 
"Bol and aſſiſtance to direct their judgment. W or erro- 
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neous as my hints may be thought, they may yet be uſeful, by cal- 
ling the attention of others to an important ſubject, who will per- 
ceive, and endeavour to ſupply and correct, the deficiencies and 
| the errors of my plan. 
On the principles fully explained, and, I truſt, eſtabliſhed, 3 in the 
preceding pages, we may with eaſe and confidence, and with ſcarce 
2 poſſibility of diſpute, ſtate the following particulars as what are 
moſt needful, if not all that can be e, in > oe of ſurgery, in a 
great Hoſpital 

1. That there 1 a number of „ atiendivg 1 Fai 
manently appointed) amply ſufficient. to do all the duty. 

2. That theſe Surgeons be as highly qualified as poſſible. 

3. That there be a regular fupply of younger Surgeons, care- 
fully trained, by ſome years cloſe attendance in the Hoſpital, and 
every poſſible inſtruction, to act as aſſiſtants to the ordinary Sur- 
geons, and to fill their places in caſe of their death or retreat; ſo 
that the care of the patients may never be committed to very 
young and inexperienced practitioners, who attend and operate for 

agus own ſake, n Tn Rem? would be the better F more 
experience. | 
43. That there be a ſufficient number of e nary or FS 4 

Fiat” Bat men of much experience: and high: character in their 
profeſſion, and well accuſtomed to hoſpital-duty, ready at all times, 
when called on, to give their advice and. aſſiſtance i in all extraordi- 
nary and difficult caſes. 

If any thing further in point of . aſſiſtance be really 
wanted in an hoſpital, it ought to he fairly ſtated and explained 
by thoſe who know of it, and who honeſtly with to promote the 
charirable purpoſe of the inſtitution. As ſoon as it is made known, | 
it will of courſe be procured if poſlible.. | | 

In the mean time it will ſcarce be diſputed, that duch an . 
blikinent would be a great public benefit, and much better than: 
what has ever yet ſubſiſted in this Infirmary.. | 

| | Now, 
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Now, all thoſe things, I am confident, may be obtained: none 
of them perhaps without ſome difficulties; but I can ſee no diffi- 
culties in any of them which _ not be ans with a rw 
ak rem | « 

In the firſt place, I miſt not attempt to plots ali thy perma- 
nent appointment of a few ordinary Surgeons neceſſarily implies 
ſome additional annual expence to the Hoſpital. Such Surgeons 
muſt be paid for their attendance, and for their great and perſeve- 
ring labours in the Hoſpital· duty; which duty many a young Sur- 
geon would gladly diſcharge without fee or reward for a few 
months in his life, either as a good piece of Felten and inſtruc- 
tion to himſelf, or as a feather in his ca. 

I need not enlarge on this point of the expence of - "INY an hae 
bliſhment as I ſuggeſt: we ſhall hear enough of that from our 
Treaſurer, whoſe objections will probably have more weight with 

ſome of the Managers than they will ever have with me. 
On chis important and intereſting occaſion, I think ſuch conſi- 
derations of economy muſt be diſregarded ; they are but ſeconda- 
ry objects. I know the funds of the Infirmary are very ſlender; 
I know its expences for years together have ſo much. exceeded 
its income, that it has been neceſſary more than once to ſolicit ex- 
traordinary contributions from the charity of the public. But I 
know alſo, that the public charity hitherto has always kept pace 
with the benevolent, though ſeemingly imprudent exertions of the 

Managers to make this Hoſpital as uſeful as poſſible. | 
Ihe Infirmary, indeed, is poor; but this city and this N 
are not poor, nor are they growing poor; on the contrary, I be- 
keve the wealth of Edinburgh, and of Scotland in general, is 
greater at preſent than ever it was, and that it is increaſing rapid- 
| ly. I do not believe the charity of the people is diminiſhing ; for 
their fake I hope i it 1s. incfeaſing ww as it will cover a multitude 
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To that wealth and that charity, I am convinced, we may fair- 
ly and fafely truſt on this occaſion, as ſoon as the nature and great- 
neſs of the evil to be removed, and of the good to be obtained, are 
fully underſtood by the public. This, as formerly hinted, was 
one of my chief reaſons for A our caſe ſo n and illuſ⸗ 
trating it ſo particularly. | 
Poor as the Infirmary: is, it is not quite 90 poor at eee as it 
was fifty years ago; when the Managers, even in their utmoſt 
need, gave ſmall ſalaries to the two ordinary Phyſicians, whom they 
appointed permanently to do the Hoſpital-duty, in order to get rid 
of the ſad evil of the promiſcuous, though gratuitous, attendance 
of the whole College of Phyſicians by rotation. The Infirmary has 
not proſpered the leſs for that deviation from ſtrict economy, 
| which has ever ſince; been univerſally approved of. Every argu- 
ment which led to that eſtabliſhment; of the Phyſicians, and ſe- 

veral more, as already explained, are nnn in _ Full force 

to the preſent. caſe of the Surgeons. 3-59 
It is as reaſonable and juſt that the ordinary a 8 
ſhould be paid for their permanent ſervices, as that the Phyſicians 
ſhould be paid for theirs, or the Druggiſts for tlie medicines 
which they furniſh to the Hoſpital. The Infirmary cannot afford 
to pay its Surgeons liberally, or at all in proportion to what they 
would be paid for the ſame profeſional duty in private. And 1 
have ſuch confidence in the generoſity and good ſenſe of the Sur- 
geons themſelves, that I am convinced none of them will expect 
any great ſalary for their attendance in the Infirmary. But what- 
ever the Hoſpital can afford, I think it would be better for it to give 
for the beſt chirurgical aſſiſtance, than to accept gratuitous aſſiſt- 
ance leſs good; juſt as it would be better to give the full market- 
price for the beſt food and medicines, than to give the patients bad 

food and medicines, though got at a lower ee or for nothing. 
ora de fl n Let 
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Let us ſuppoſt the worſt that can happen, and much worſe than 
F believe will happen, that this new expence fhall not in any degree 
be compenſated by the charity of the public when the object and 
reaſon of it become known; no greater evil can reſult from it, 
than that fewer patients annually muſt be received into the Hoſpi- 
tal; but probably not leſs, perhaps much more good will be done 
to the ſick poor, than at prefent. Now this good to be done to 

the fick poor, not the number of them to be annually admitted 
into the Infirmary, is the proper object of this inſtitution. 'Every 
body who knows any thing about hoſpitals will acknowledge, that 
(the: expenditure of monty being ſuppoſed the ſame in both caſes) 
it would be much better to admit only 1 50 patients at once, all 
of whom may be comfortably accommodated and properly taken 
care of, than to receive into the Hoſpital all that defired to be ad 
mitted, as uſed to be done in the Hotel Dieu at Paris, and lay tliem 
four or five or ſix in a bed, with the probability of their being 

| Frepe off by hundreds, either by the bad air or the contagious fevers 
engendered among them. This is indeed a ſhocking caſe, though a 
real obs} and may be thought too ſtrong an illuſtration: But the 
ſame undeniable general principle is applicable, whenever the num- 
ber of the patients to be received is put in. u with che | 
due and proper care of thoſe that are received. 
As to the number of permanent ordinary Med think will be | 
requiſite to do the duty of the Hoſpital, the general principle cer- 
tainly is, that it ought to be amply ſufficient, but not too great. 
As, on the ſyſtem long eſtabliſhed, there has been but one Surgeon 
in attendance at once, who is ſuppoſed able to do all the duty in 
his department; and as there are but two Phyſicians' to a much 
greater number of patients in their department, it may be thought 
needleſs to have more than one ordinary attending Surgeon ; but 
this, in my opinion, would be a very ſcurvy piece of economy, 
and a moſt injudicious eſtabliſhment. E 
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If there were but ten or a dozen patients in the Surgeons de- 
partment, there ought to be two ordinary attending Surgeons, not 
only to provide againſt the poſſible and very probable accidents of 
abſence, ſickneſs, or death of one Surgeon, but alſo that the two 
attending Surgeons may have daily opportunities of aſſiſting one 
another, and conſulting together without delay, or difficulty, or 
idle formality, about every caſe which to either of them appeared 
difficult, or dangerous, or doubtful. Such quiet rational conful- 
tations, either among Surgeons or Phyſicians reſpectively, or among 
both together, I am ſure would be much more for the benefit of 
patients, either in hoſpitals or out of them, than thoſe numerous, 
formal, pompous, and unavailing conſultations, which have ſo 
often and ſo juſtly been made the 12 ect of reproach and ridi- 
| cule. 
If there were ten times as many patients as I have Kuppoſed ir in 
the Surgeons wards, I have no doubt that two Surgeons would 
be amply ſufficient to take proper care of them, and would do ſo at 
leaſt as well as a greater number would do, perhaps better; juſt as 
hath been repeatedly obferved with reſpect both to Surgeons and 
| Phyſicians in many other hoſpitals ; and as hath been experienced 
in this Hoſpital for fifty years, with reſpect to two ordinary Phy- 
ficians, and the great number of patients under their care. 
Perhaps it will be thought right, in order that the error, if any, 
may be on the ſafe fide, to have three ordinary Surgeons perma- 
nently attending in the Infirmary. But I am ſure if this point 
is to be determined by the confideration of what is beſt for the 
patients, the number of permanent ordinary Surgeons will not be 
leſs than two, nor more than three. Any greater number would : 
almoſt inevitably lead to ſome kind of attendance by rotation 
among them; implying, to a certain degree, ſome of the evils al- 
men ſhown to reſult neceſſarily from ſuch a Tyan,” 
717 | 103: u 2 bobs eee 
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As to the ſecond point, ahe proper ſelection of two or 8 Sur- 


geons, the moſt highly qualified, to do permanently the Hoſpital- 


duty; this is certainly of as much conſequence as the appointment 
of a proper number of them. I have already acknowledged that I 

am no judge of the real and comparative merits of individual ſur- 
geons, and declared that I will take no concern in the choice of 


them for the Hoſpital. On this very account I may with the more 
freedom ſtate thoſe indiſputable general principles, on \ which. L« ear- 


neſtly wiſh, and truſt that the choice ſhall be made. 

I take it for granted, as what no perſon of competent knowledge 
and judgment will ever ſeriouſly diſpute, | 

1. That in the College of Surgeons in Edinburgh many more 


well qualified individuals may be found than can n be ed 8 


for the ſervice of the Hoſpital. 


2. That it is probable that thoſe are beſt ald for ſuch a _ | 


. after a complete and regular education in their profeſſion, 


have had the advantage of many years experience, both in private | 
practice and in this Infirmary, and who actually have at this time 


great employment, and public eſteem and confidenſde. 

Of courſe, I earneſtly wiſh that two or three ſuch men were ap- 
Pointed ordinary Surgeons to the Hoſpital. Perhaps they will not 
thank me for this ſuggeſtion, which may ſeem to reduce them to 
the unpleaſant dilemma of either declining to do what is right, 


and what is expected of them, or elſe doing what is very diſagree- 


able and inconvenient to themſelves. I certainly have no with to 
give offence to any of them, and I am ſenſible that I touch a very 
delicate point. . 

It is not, however, ſo * as at firſt fight 3 it may appear. 
Any ſuch Surgeons who give their ſervices in the Hoſpital on a 
new ſyſtem, will have, and, what is better, will deſerve, great credit 
with the public for doing ſo; more eſpecially as it muſt be plain to 


every body that they can have no motive but honeſt zeal for the 


_ 
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public good, when they undertake, ſuch a laborious duty. Any 
ſalary that the Infirmary may be ſuppoſed to give to its Surgeons 
could be no object to ſuch men; it could not even be an adequate 
. ne for the time which they muſt employ in the Hoſpital. 
But, on the other hand, I conceive that many ſuch Surgeons may, 
not only without any diſcredit to themſelves, but with great pro- 
priety, and moſt honourably, decline that ſervice. Some are ſo 
much engaged in private practice, and are ſo often called to the 
country, that they cannot be expected to undertake ſuch a taſk; 
becauſe it is impoſſible that they can give either ſufficient time or 
ſufficient attention to their Hoſpital- duty. Then I truſt I may 
without impropriety ſuggeſt, that men come to a certain age, 
(which it would be needleſsly indelicate to ſtate very particularly), 
though as fit as ever they were for the ordinary practice of their 
profeſſion as ſurgeons, are well entitled to decline the daily labours, 
and very frequent performance of nice and difficult operations, which 
muſt be required of Hoſpital Surgeons. I have ſeen ſome Surgeons 
operate very well, whoſe eye- ſight was ſo much impaired, that they 
were obliged to uſe ſpectacles; and I have known many men, ſur- 
geons and others, whoſe hands were very ſteady at the age of ſeventy 
and upwards. Vet it cannot be diſputed, that, in the decline of life, 
the ſight generally fails, and the hand ſhakes, to ſuch a degree, as to 
make men leſs fit to be operating ſurgeons in a great hoſpital, than 
they would have been twenty or thirty years before. Any ſurgeon 
who feels in himſelf the beginning of theſe ſymptoms of decay, may, 
with the greateſt honour to himſelf, decline the appointment to 
the Hoſpital, or withdraw from it if he had previouſſy been ap- 
pointed. Then it can be no ſecret, that in Edinburgh a great 
part of the buſineſs of thoſe called Surgeons, is phyſic rather 
than ſurgery. I mean, that it is ſuch as might be done by Phy- 
ficians here, and would be done by Phyſicians in other countries, 
in Which the diſtintton of the different branches of the medical 
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gquently ſurgeons are as much prevented from the practice of phyſic, 
as phyſicians (here as well as elſewhere) are from the practice of 
furgery and pharmacy. I have no doubt that in Edinburgh three 
fourths at leaſt, more probably nine tenths, of the proper medical 
Practice is done by the members of the College of Surgeons; who 
in fact, though not in name, are the ordinary phyſicians in every 
family. Many of them, I am well convinced, would have very 
This I know was for many years the kind of practice of one of the 
moſt eminent ſurgeons in London, who has now renounced en- 
tirely che practice of ſurgery, and is become the greateſt phyſician 
in that great city, I have no doubt that this ſyſtem will continue 
in Edinburgh as long as the Medical School in this Univerſity ſhall | 
continue to flouriſh : for this plain reaſon, that every young man 
who is bred as a Surgeon in a have, if he chooſes, 
and in fact 24 ig chooſe to have, the education of a Phy- 
ſician alſo. It depends en on a man's own taſte ee 
proſpects at the time of his education, partly on the circumſtance 
in which he is afterwards placed, whether he ſhall make phyſic or 
furgery the chief object of his attention and ſtudy, or whether he 
Mall chooſe to be in his own perſon both ſurgeon and phyſician. 
Now, for chis moſt common, and therefore moſt important kind 
of practice, a man may be well qualified who would not chooſe, 
and really would: not be 08 to en as a principal operator in a 
mow Hoſpital. 811 M tt 
Vet after nee all ene or pen nn for thel 
| Eoliktevieng, K ſtill muſt think and wiſh that two or three of the 
moſt eminent and moſt . Wee waage may be found, who 
will accept the appoir zurgeons to the Infirmary, 


were it but for /m or ae but for one hear; . to give 
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che moſt creditable beginning to a new and rational ſyſtem, to in- 


| troduce and eſtabliſſi ſome of thoſe improvements in the conduct 


of the chirurgical department of the Hoſpital, which I am no judge 
of, but vhich I am well aſſured are much wanted, and to preclude 
all ſuſpicion of any finiſter purpoſe in ſuck a change of fyſtem as 
I recommend; and as hath long been wiſhed' for by all who are 
moſt intereſted, and purely intereſted; in che proſperity of the Hoſ- 
pital, and the welfare of the ſick poor who are admitted into it,” 
But in this caſe, as in all caſes, let us ſuppoſe the worſt poſſible, 
that we: may be the better prepared for it, and, as far as we can, 
provide againſt it. Let us ſuppoſe, that not one of thoſe Sur- 
geons who at preſent have the moſt extenſive practice, which im- 
ples the greateſt ſhare of public eſteem and confidence, will un- 
dertake the arduous taſk of Hoſpital-daty even for one or two 
years; then of courſe the choice of ordinary attending Surgeons 
muſt be made from among thoſe members of their college who 
have not yet attained ſuch eminence. If this be thought an evil, 
mean in compariſon of the other preferable ſelection), let it at 
leaſt be obſerved, that it would be a very /all evil, or, in other 
words, a very great good, when compared with the great evil which 
actually has fubſiſted in this Infirmary for more than fixty years, 
in conſequence of the ſyſtem of rotation. Then the evil fuppoſed, 
whether greater or leſs, would be but temporary, and moſt proba- 
bly even from the firſt might be but very ſmall. For the reaſons 
already ſtated very fully, a few of the profeſſion, who, by their 
merit, have attained great eminence, will probably continue to en- 
groſs the greateſt part of the buſineſs' as long as they continue in 
health and vigour, even though many of their younger brethren 
of equal or ſuperior talents, and perhaps equal merit in every re- 
ſpect, are gradually coming on. This is ſo een n _ 
| bia e r it can enen 
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In che courſe of nature, thoſe Members of the College of Surgeons 
who are at preſent the youngeſt muſt become the oldeſt on the 


liſt; and ſome of thoſe who are at preſent unknown to the public | 


will then be maſt highly eſteemed and moſt generally employed, 
and after a fey years will giveſplace to ſome of their younger 


brethren, yet unborn; Theſe things; though future, are juſt as cer. 


rain, as that none of the Surgeons at this day the moſt eminent, 
were eminent or even known to the eng fifty r ago, or were 


born in the end of the laſt century 7 a 


It is equally certain, though not ſo waere f en eben 
ed to, that, in the natural courſe of ſcience, I mean, if no unex- 


pected and calamitous revolution ſhall happen, every ſucceeding 
generation will ſurpaſs the preceding in real knowledge and in 


V uſeful Art. This will be the caſe with the ſcience of phyſic 
as well as with mathematics and chemiſtry, and with the operative 
part of Surgery, as well as with the arts of building ſhips, or ſpin- 


ning and weaving cotton. Mankind, or at leaſt ſome of the moſt 


ingenious and wiſeſt of them, whoſe example muſt foon be followed 


EI 


by the reſt, i in their. ſeveral profeſſions and ſtations, when nbt pre- 


vented by ſome powerful cauſe, will always learn and retain what is 
good and uſeful, and will diſcover, and. correct, and ſupply, what is 
erroneous or defective, in the ſciences-and the arts which e ee 


occalion.to. ftudy andi to practi a lo OY 


It is ſelf-evident, that whoever. be the ffirſſ en en 
Sprgeans tothe Infirmary, the ſelection in a few years muſt be made 
from among thoſe who are at preſent the. * egg or * 
from among others ſtill: younger than theſe. 109 
If this (by, reaſon. of ſuch a netceſſity a8 1 8 re) were 
done from the firſt, the difference, in point of benefit to the Hoſ- 
pital, between ſuch a ſelection, and one made from among the moſt 
eminent and beſt employed Surgeons, would probably be much 
leſs than at firſt . be * and even this difference 

* 
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would ſoon be at an. 1 end, and from the beginning it would in a 
great meaſure be compenſated by thoſe junior Surgeons giving 
more of their time and attention to their Hofpital-duty than their 
ſenior brethren would have occaſion, or indeed would be able to 
But the beſt illuſtration and moſt concluſive argument on this 
point, is the ample experience which the Hoſpital has had within 
theſe fifty years in the permanent appointment of its Phyſicians. 
Some of theſe, for example, Dr Hope, Dr Stedman, and Dr Ru- 
therford, were men of conſiderable ſtanding and eminence in their 
profeſſion, when they ſeverally were appointed Phyſicians to the In- 
firmary. But Dr Clerk and Dr Drummond, the two originally ap- 
pointed, and more lately Dr Hamilton, (who, it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, was firſt appointed as afi/tant to Dr Stedman, and actually 
ſerved ſome years in that capacity), were very young phyſicians when 
they obtained the permanent appointment. Yet no complaints: 
were ever made of theſe gentlemen; nor do I believe that even one 
_ perſon was ever ſo irrational as to ſuppoſe that the Hpſpital-duty 
could be nearly ſo well done by the whole College of Phyſicians: 
attending 3 in rotation, as it was from the * by thoſe three indi- 
viduals attending permanently. 

I ſhould expect with confidence juſt the Gow kind of benefit 
from the permanent appointment of two or three even of the junior 
Surgeons. Though I am not at all acquainted with ſome, nor 
intimately acquainted with any of them, yet I know enough of 
ſeveral of their number, to be convinced, by their converſation and 
conduct, that they are men of ſenſe and obſervation, and com- 
petent medical knowledge. I muſt preſume the ſame, or much 
more, of their {ſkill and dexterity in ſurgery, which they have 
chiefly ſtudied: but this I chooſe to take for granted, having 
no wiſh, or much leſs than none, either to ſee it or feel it. The 
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Managers, en Wr eaſily obtain on that mu n infor- 
mation from the moſt competent judges, - 5 by 
As to the third point, the nomination of aGftand ag: 3 1 
ſhould think it much for the benefit of the Hoſpital, and indeed 
of all concerned, that each ordinary Surgeon ſhould be allowed an- 
aſſiſtant, for reaſons and purpoſes fully ſtated already. Such aſ- 
ſiſtants may be appointed to them either from the firſt, as in the 
medical department was done near ten years ago, when Dr Freer 
(no Profeſſor of Phyſic in the Univerſity of ' Glaſgow) ' was ap- 
pointed aſſiſtant to Dr Rutherford; or after ſome time, and at the 
requeſt of each principal Surgeon ; as was done more than four and 
twenty years ago in the medical En: when Dr Hamilton 5 
was appointed aſſiſtant to Dr Stedman. | | 

If the Principal ordinary Surgeons firſt HOES nds men pretty 
far advanced in life, and much engaged in private practice, they 
ought to be allowed aſſiſtants from the firſt. If they be younger 


men, and leſs engaged in practice, the immediate appointment of 


aſſiſtants to them, though for many ' reaſons deſirable, will not ve : 
ſo neceſſary, and may be poſtponed for ſome years. | a 
This it is proper to attend to; for the chief or only Gdkeulty ti that 
I foreſee on this point is, that at firſt proper aſſiſtant Surgeons may 
not eaſily be found. Even the junior members of their College, who 
have once attended, or expected to attend, as principal Surgeons, 
may not chooſe to appear in the Hoſpital in the character of aſſiſ- 
tants or ſubalterns. Perhaps they will be very angry at me for 
thinking it even pofible that any of them ſhould attend on that 
footing. I ſhall be ſorry for it, but not in the leaſt diſconcerted 
by it; for the caſe will not by any means be hopeleſs. In the firſt 
place, they will have abundance of time to cool. Aſſiſtant Sur- 
geons may not be much wanted for ſeven years or more; and in 
1 as _ minutes they wall Fai 4g fee that the appointment 
n nl a it of 
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of aſſiſtant Surgeons would be better for themſelves in point of 
improvement, and infinitely better for the ſick poor, than the pre- 
ſent ſyſtem of promiſcuous attendance by rotation. If conſidera- 
tions of perſonal vanity, or profeſſional etiquette, for which T have 
no great eſteem at any time, and no patience when it is oppoſed 
to profeſſional duty and common ſenſe, ſhall ſtill prevent any 
or all of the preſent members of the College of Surgeons from 
ſerving as aſſiſtant Surgeons in the Infirmary, we need not deſpair 
of ſoon finding abundance of Surgeons both able and willing to do 
that duty. On the ſame undeniable principle, that ſome of the 
preſent junior members are perfectly able to fill the places of their 
ſeniors, thoſe who ſhall come after them will be equally able to 
fill theirs. In a few years there will be many new members of 
that College; perhaps ſix times as many as the Infirmary can have 
occaſion for; and probably few of them will chooſe to decline an 
appointment, really honourable in itſelf, and fo far advantageous, 
that it gives them the beſt poſſible chance of becoming in due time 
; principal Surgeons to this. Hoſpital and to this city.—On this ac- 
count I conceive that they ought not to receive any ſalary, or in 
any way be an expence to the Infirmary; ſo I int our Trea- 
_ can have no objections to them. 

For the ſame reaſon, I am ſure he can have no Res to the 
appointment of extraordinary or conſulting Surgeons, on the prin- 
ciple which I ſhall ſuggeſt. Whether theſe ſhall be more or leſs 
numerous, I do not propoſe. that they ſhall receive any. falary 
from the Hoſpital. Their office can never be laborious, but ſome- 
times may be very uſeful, though I conceive that their aſfiſt- 
ance will ſeldom. be required. I think the appointment ſhould be 
conſidered, by themſelves and by the public, rather as an honour- 
able teſtimony of eſteem for their character, and confidence in 

| their profeſſional {kill, and gratitude for their former good ſervices, 
than as a duty requiring frequent attendance and much labour. 
: ” b 2 If 
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If there be two ordinary Surgeons, ſtill more, if there be three 
ſuch appointed to the Infirmary, theſe will of courſe form the beſt, 
the readieſt, and the moſt uſeful of all conſultations, at leaſt in or- 
dinary cafes ; juſt as has been experienced by the two Phyſicians 
of this | Hoſpital ſucceſſively for near fifty years, and by the Phy- 
ficians and Surgeons of many other hoſpitals for a much longer 
time. But in extraordinary caſes, of peculiar doubt and difficul- 
ty, it would certainly be very much for the benefit of all con- 
cerned, for the credit of the Hoſpital and the Managers, the ſa- 
tisfaction of the public, the honour of the Surgeons themſelves, 
and, above all, for the good of the patients, that there ſhould be 
the additional aid of ſome other Surgeons of the greateſt ſkill 
and longeſt experience. It is only on ſuch occaſions, which ſeldom 
occur, probably not once in a hundred caſes, that _ ——_—— 
| nary conſultation ſhould be called. 9 6 

The number of extraordinary or Ang As ON 
to the Infirmary may without impropriety be greater or leſs, three 

or four, or twice as many, provided always it be underſtood and 
declared, that it is not neceſſary to aſſemble them all on any occa- 
ſion; and that one or two of them will at all times be deemed a 

ſafficient conſultation. I am ſure it is as much as any of us would 
chooſe for himſelf, or as the greateſt and richeſt perſons would 
Have, if they had occafion for chirurgical aſſiſtance. I have no 
fcruple to ſay, that I think the, choice of the individual Surgeons 
to be called in to a conſultation, in any particular caſe, ſhould be 
left to the ordinary Surgeons ; and that the duty of the Mana- 
gers in that reſpect is fulfilled when they appoint as conſulting 


| Surgeons, a ſufficient number of men of eminence and experience 


in their profeſſion, to whom that choice of the ordinary e 
Hall be limite. | 
A certain degree of mutual as and Gates ſome reſpect 


for one another's profeſſional * and ** and ſome 
agreement 
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| agreement i in the general principles on which they are to act, are at 
leaſt as neceſſary among the individuals of a conſultation, as their 
having all been bred to the "ame profeſſion. But thoſe accompliſh- 
ments are not always to be found, and ſometimes the very reverſe 
of them is to be found in a ſupereminent _— RU e 
and Surgeons. by 
We are certainly a moſt amiable brotherhood ; as every perſon 
muſt acknowledge who has had the good luck to fee but a dozen 
and a half or two dozen of us together, eſpecially if he ſaw us at 
dinner. Yet, whatever the majority of us may be, I am afraid we 
are not all perfect angels. Some of us at leaſt appear to be made of 
the ſame fleſh and blood, and to be ſubject to the ſame frailties, 
and paſſions, and vices, as other men. The conſequence is, that 
when two or three of us are ſet down together in a little town, or 
fifty or an hundred of us in a great town, and obliged to ſcramble 
for fame, and fortune, and daily bread, we are apt to get into ri- 
valſhips, and diſputes, and altercations, which ſometimes end in 
open quarrels and implacable animoſities, to the very great annoy- 
ance of thoſe who are, and the no leſs entertainment of thoſe who 
are not, our patients. A conſultation among any number of ſuch 
angry phyſicians or ſurgeons, in all probability, will conduce as 
little to the benefit of their patient, as a congreſs of an equal num- 
ber of game-cocks turned looſe in a cock- pit; for probably the 
good of the patient will be the laſt and leaſt object of their thoughts. 
This is ſo well known by many diſgraceful examples, and has ſo 
often been made the ſubject of merriment and ridicule in novels 
and comedies, that I believe many very ſenſible people are ſeriouſly 
convinced that a conſultation is but a farce ; for I have an hundred 
times known ſuch people decline Having a conſultation of us, when 
I propoſed it, and urged it as ſtrongly as I could. *Thoſe who 
think our conſultations mere farces muſt of courſe think i it of little 


or no conſequence how they are performed ; or may even think 
| that 
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that the more abſurd and ridiculous they are _ the better . 
farces will be. 

If I chought fo, I mould never . nd His ge ; 
ſyfien of conſultation among the Surgeons of this Infirmary ; that 
is, of all the Surgeons of Edinburgh, to the number of twenty, 
thirty, or more, who may chooſe to attend and take a ſhare in it: 
for 1 have not imagination enough to concetve any thing of the 


kind more fyftematically abſurd, or leſs for the good of the patients, 


or more inconſiſtent with the. up and ents with the mw 
notion of a conſultation. | | 
- That: promiſcuous mall: ee IRR congregation af all ths 
ants of the College of Surgeons, who chooſe to attend and con- 
fult about a poor patient in the Hoſpital, is one of the many bad 
eonfequences: which reſult from the bargain made by our prede- 
ceſſors with the Surgeons; and, though trivial in compariſon of 
ſome of che other evils already pointed out, is in truth a very great 
nuiſance, which 8 50 to be removed 3 as n and as eee „ 
Poſſible. n 
In ſaying chis, FI mean no e difelpedt t to a a his pro- 
ſeſnonally or perſonally. Any one of them may be a very good 
furgeon; any /wwo or three of them (bating only the chance of per- 
ſonal animoſity and ſyſtematic irreconcileable difference of opinion) 
may make an excellent conſultation, fiich as any phyſician, or any 
one of themſelves, or any man of ſenſe; though not of the medical 
profeſſion, would be perfectly content with, if his own life or 
limbs, or thoſe of the perſons deareſt to him, were at ſtake ; and 
all of them taken together, (with only two or three months inſtruc- 
tion from a clever drill ſerjeant), I ara convinced would make an. 
_ admirable platoon ; ſuch as would do. credit to the firſt regiment of 
Royal Edinburgh Volunteers. But how fuch a platoon can ever. 
lerve the proper purpoſe. of a conſultation, or any good purpoſe to. 


4. 
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the ſick poor, in the Hoſpital, or out of it, is to me warty incom- 
prehenſible. | | 
My veneration for my own 1 e for thoſs who prac- 
tiſe it, is not exceſſive; and many things in the theory and the 
practice of it I conſider as fair objects of ridicule, contempt, and 
reproach. I truſt, therefore, I may have ſome chance of meeting 
with credit, when I declare that I do not regard proper conſulta- 
tions of medical men as frivolous or uſeleſs, but quite the con- 
trary ; in numberleſs caſes they are juſt what will beſt conduce to 
the relief or cure of their patients. In all caſes either of doubt, or 
of great danger, a phyſician muſt be wonderfully ignorant, or won- 
derfully arrogant, moſt probably both, who does not anxiouſly de- 
fire a conſultation, either for his patient's ſake, or for his own. I 
am not quite ſo ſure of the advantages of conſultations in caſes not 
properly of doubt, but rather of diſiculty, whether of danger or 
not, in which the practice of the Phyſician or Phyſicians firſt em- 
ployed proved unſucceſsful. In many of theſe caſes I am convinced 
it would be much better for all concerned, and eſpecially for the 
patient, if the Phyſicians firſt employed were allowed to withdraw, 
and others, (firſt ſufficiently informed of all. that had been done or 
tried), without any reſtraint or embarraſſment, were permitted to 
try what they could do. This, in ſubſtance, is one of the oldeſt 
and moſt judicious regulations with reſpect to the medical practice 
in this Infirmary ; ſuggeſted, I have no doubt, by ſome experienced 
phyſician of good ſenſe, and candour, and accurate obſervation 
of what he met with in his practice. I have often given that ad- 
vice to patients of my own in private practice, and ſometimes have 
got them to follow it; but in general it is wonderfully difficult to 
make them underſtand that they are not the property of their 
phyſicians, and that, on the contrary, the ſervices of their, = phyſi 


cians are cheir property. 
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The real uſes and advantages of conſultations among medica? Ny 
men, and ſome of the evils and abuſes to be feared in them, are fo 0 
well pointed out in a much eſteemed work of one to whom I owe 
more than a ſcholar's duty and reſpect, and his obſervations are ſo 
much in point on the preſent occaſion, that 1 chink 1 cannot do 
better ay quote his words, | 


- — 


There are often hy jealouſies and animoſities among thoſe 
aof the profeſſion, by which their patients may ſuffer. A phy- 
© fician, however, who has any ſenſe of juſtice or humanity, will 
never involve his patient in the conſequences of private quar- 
* rels, in which he has no concern. Phyſicians in conſulta- 
tion, whatever may be their private reſentments, or opinions 


of one another, ſhould diveſt themſelves of all partialities, and 


think of nothing but what will moſt effectually contribute to 
the relief of thoſe under their care. If a Phyſician cannot lay 
* his hand to his heart, and ſay that his mind is perfectly open 
to conviction, from whatever quarter it ſhall come, he ſhould 
in honour decline the conſultation. Many advantages ariſe from 
e two Phyſicians conſulting together, who are men of candour, 
and have mutual confidence in each other's honour. A remedy 
may occur to one which did not to another; and a Phyſician 
may want reſolution, or ſufficient confidence in his own opi- 
nion, to prefcribe a powerful but precarious remedy, on which, 
« however, the life of his patient may depend; in this caſe the 
« concurring opinion of his brother may fix his own. But, if 
4 there is no mutual confidence; if opinions are regarded, not ac- 
* cording to their intrinfic merit, but according to the perſon 
„from whom they proceed; or, if there is reaſon to believe, that 
« ſentiments delivered with openneſs are to be whiſpered abroad, 
« and miſrepreſented to the public, without regard to the obliga- 
tons of honour and ſecrecy ; and if, in conſequence of this, 


« a 
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l nen 1s ſingly to be made reſponſible for the effects of 
* his advice; in ſuch caſes, conſultations of Phyſicians tend ra- 
ther to the detriment than to the advantage of the ſick, and the 
„ uſual and indeed moſt favourable concluſion of them 1 is fome 
wy "very harmleſs but N TTL ah oma 


| "Theſe remarks of my father, in his Lectures on the Office and 
Duties of a Phyſician, read in this Univerſity more than thirty 
years ago, are evidently as applicable to Surgeons as to Phyſicians. 
With reſpect to both, and their patients, it is plain that all the 
good that can be expected from a conſultation may be er 
from one of two, or three, or four, at the utmoſt, at leaſt à 
well as from one ten times as numerous; and T ſhould think it 
almoſt as plain, that much of that good may be . a 
much poſitive evil done, by a very numerous conſultation. 
On this Point, 1 preſume, without vanity, to know as much as 
moſt men. For full half my life I have been a Profeſſor of phyſic 
in the Vniverſity of Edinburgh, during which time confultations | 
have been a great part of my buſineſs, to the number certainly of 
ſome thouſands. Nineteen times but of twenty at leaſt I have 
been the youngeſt Phyſician of the conſultation, and of courſe, 
when any written directions were to be given to the patient, have 
had the honour to put them in writing, to the number, I preſume, 
of two or three hundred at leaſt. I can fay with confidence in 
point of fact, that I never yet knew any good come of a very nu- 
merous conſultation; and I doubt much whether any Phyſician or 
Surgeon of oempetent experience will II give! A different account of 

| nen, of what 3 obſerved. e FEY 
OT PU ATINE of all uber almoſt all, the Bear? in Edinburgh, Td 
chat once to my great confuſion and ſorrow; for I was acciden- 
tally the 1 innocent cauſe of it. It happened near n years ago, 
e | when 
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es Jo was W n as Clinical Profeſſor, that a man came under 


my care in a very particular ſituation, From the account which he 


gave of his own illneſs; and from the ſymptoms obſerved i in him, 
it was plain that he had had, about fix, weeks before, a ſevere in- 
flammation of his lungs, which had terminated in a great im- 
poſthume; and that this impoſthume, inſtead of burſting into the 
lungs, fo. that the matter might he ſpit up, had burſt into che ca- 
vity of the breaſt, forming a diſeaſe well known: in phyſic by the 
name of Empyema, This was put beyond all doubt by the previ= 
ous hiſtory, and all the concurrent ſymptoms, and above all, by 
. the, characteriſtic ſymptom. of diſtin fluctuation in the breaſt, 
both felt and heard. Knowing no medical cure for ſuch a diſeaſe, 
knowing the natural tendency of it to he fatal, knowing no chance 
that the man had for life but a certain chirurgical operation, and 
chinking che danger of this, would. be les, and the probability of 
ſucceſs greater, if it were done ſoon, than if it were delayed till 
his ſtrength were further exhauſted, I thought of the operation 


5 from t rd but durſt not preſcribe 1 it at once, AF) I ſhould have 


done a common tapping for 2 dropſy; it is very uncommon; it is 
reckoned dangerous to life: I had never ſeen it Performed, nor 
indeed had I ever ſeen the diſeaſe before. After a few days trial 
of remedies, which, as I expected, proved ineffectual, I faid, at 
m public viſit, chat 1 muſt have a conſultation with the Surgeon, 
meaning a quiet private conſultation with the attending Surgeon 
perſonally. By ſome miſtake in the expreſſion, whether mine or my 
_ clerk's I know not, this was underſtood: to mean a full conſultation 
of all the Surgeons, without delay, on a moſt urgent caſe. Such 
a conſultation was accordingly ſummoned ; but I knew nothing of 
it, till, calling in che evening to enquire. about my clinical pa- 
tients, I learned, to my great aſtoniſhment and vexation, that the 
| mod Was 8 of * W d to A chin RSG 7 
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nary operation e and the conſulting room as full of Sur⸗ 
geons who were buſy examining my patient. Thither I went im- 
- mediately ; more anxious to make the beſt excuſe I could for ſo ab- 
ſard a miſtake, than to take any ſhare in the conſultation. There 
I found my man in the middle of them; and a moſt formidable 
array it was. I do not remember the exact number of them; nor 
could it eaſily have been counted. A clever exciſeman, if he were 
allowed to gauge the conſulting room, could tell within half a 
. dozen; for the room was almoſt as full as it could hold. But the 
number of the conſultation is of no moment; and I remember well 
the reſult of it, and the event of the caſe. It was decided, after 
long diſcuſſion, that the operation at that time was not adviſable ; 
and it was recommended to me to try what I could do for the pa- 
tient in the way of medical practice; which T had actually been 
doing, for ſome days, without che leaſt _—_ or 85 of be⸗ 
nefit to him, that I could fee, | 
The laugh went fo much againſt me on that ce 24 the 
mountain in labour was ſo ſtrongly before my eyes, that I could 
do nothing but ſhrug my ſhoulders and hold my tongue: fully re- 
ſolved, however, not to try ſuch another conſultation, without. irre- 
ſiſtible neceflity. _ ; 
My man, of courſe, hed; not 14e in the Hoſpital; for, fad. 
ing he grew rather worſe than better, he ſoon tired of me and my 
medical practice, and, in leſs than a e went Secs to > Cat 
r where he died in fix weeks. | . 
Perhaps I ſhall be told, that, if the operation had been 8 
as I propoſed, the man might have died in the ſixth part of that 
time; and that then, I who adviſed it, and the Surgeon who per- 
formed it, would have been ſaid to have killed him. Very pro- 


bably both theſe evils would have happened; as they may happen : 


in ac caſe of a deen d Nay in furgery ; : "2s when ſuch an 
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th Gerdes 18 performed, the 1 probably has his ben or only 

chance for life. ee. Fin (1197 ; 
It muſt not be e 1 ERR CG as IE e 
example of ignorance in the Surgeons; quite the contrary : with- 
out any compliment to them, I may ſay: with confidence, that 
every one of them, and, probably, two thirds of their apprentices; 


and my ſtudents, who were aſſembled in the operation-room e-. 


pecting to ſee the operation performed, muſt have known the 
diſeaſe from its unequivocal ſymptoms; and muſt have known 
that the operation was the patient's. beſt or only chance for life: | 
I give it as an example, and a fair illuſtration, of the inefficacy of 
ſuch multitudinous and ill-afforted conſultations ; and of what my 
father has ſo gently but emphatically ſaid, that they © tend rather 
4 to che detriment than to the advantage of the ſick; and the uſual 
and indeed moſt favourable concluſion bug ey! is. 1 r 
5 « harmleſs but inſignificant preſcription.” - £ 

It is well known that ſome individuals, a ty buy very 
natural anxiety for themſelves, their families, or their friends, and 
that others, as a piece of ſtate and pomp befitting their rank and 
fortune, riow and chen congregate an unneceſſary and inconvenient 
number, perhaps as far as five or ſix medical men, for a conſulta- 
tion, day after day. But even fach confultations are uncommon ; 
and if the patients and their friends are pleaſed, we have no reaſon 
to complain of them. If every great and rich man in the king 
ſhould chooſe, as a piece of ſtate, to go out of the world with the 
help of five and twenty Phyſicians, and as many Surgeons, as they 
commonly chooſe to be dragged to their graves by fix horſes, when 
two could do the work juſt as well, I have no objections :-for it is 
plain, that neither we nor the undertakers can loſe any thing by ſo 
2 N a faſhion, if it were to prevail univerſally. 

Hut, in fact, no man in his ſenſes, or out of his ſenſes, that I have 
heard: wa ever yet thought of ſuch an gs hi abſurdity. This 
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cannot be from parſimony ; for many individuals could afford to 
have ſuch a ſplendid conſultation for themſelves or their families, 
1 juſt as well as to have a ſplendid funeral, or a ſplendid monument, 
or to make a jaunt to three or four [watering places in ſucceſſion. 
It is plain, therefore, that fuch : a. anion rack 18 ee e 
uſeleſs at leaſt, if not worſe. 
The conduct of Phyſicians a Ta aki whit Gb or 
any of their families are ſick, affords a ſtill better proof and illuſ- 
tration of the ſame truth, and is indeed ſupreme and deciſive au- 
chority with reſpect to what is uſeful, or what is uſeleſs, or worſe - 
than uſelefs, in medical conſultations. | With us all conſiderations 
of economy are out of the queſtion. ' Bad as we may be thought, 
we are not ſuch Cannibals as to prey on one another. We may 
all have, for nothing, to ourſelves and our families, as mach aſſiſt- 
ance in point of phyſic and ſurgery as we chooſe. | We feel ſtrong- 
ly, that we have not ſufficient calmneſs' and firmneſs to judge and 
act properly, when the lives of thoſe are at ſtake in whom we are 
moſt tenderly intereſted: and as to ourſelves, when fick, we all 
know, for it is a long ſettled point in phyſic, chat e man Who 


doctors himſelf, has a fool for his patient. 
For theſe reaſons we are all accuſtomed, when FRO TE or our 


families are ſick, to aſk the aſſiſtance, not of all, but of ſome, of our 
profeſſional brethren. We all conſider it as the greateſt compli- 
ment that they can pay us, or rather as the moſt honourable and 
ſtrongeſt proof of their good opinion and confidence, when any 
of our brethren aſk. our advice and aſſiſtance on ſuch occaſions, 
We have therefore no motive. to. make the conſultation leſs nume. 
rous, and a very ſtrong motive, in every ſuch caſe; to make it more 
numerous: than what we know would. be beſt for the patient; yet 
ſuch conſulations very ſeldom are of more than two or three of 
us. The reaſon. of this we all know ſo well, and we can fo 
_ eafily make the caſe our own, that none of us (I truſt) ever dream 
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of being tend. or taking it amiſs,” 8 thoſe IE, pro- 

feſſional brethren, with whom we live in intimacy and friendſhip, 

g Pi; not aſk our advice and aſſiſtance in ſuch a conſultation. | 
Let us, for the ſake of illuſtration, ſuppoſe the extreme caſe of 
the oppoſite kind, but correſponding en to what is er 
done for the ſick poor in the Infirmar. 

Let us ſuppoſe that a Phyſician or a Ga, whe himſelf or 
any of his family needed the profeſſional aſſiſtance of his brethren, 


inſtead of calling in one, or two, or three of them, ſhould ſum- 


mon à grand confultation of all the Members of the Royal Col- 
lege to which he belonged ; I preſume the conſultation, would in- 
ſtantly agree that it would be proper to ſecure the unfortunate 
gentleman's windows, and provide a ſteady keeper and a ſtrait 
 -waiſtcoat, for fear of what might happen in the next paroxyſin. 
Or if a man, meaning to engage in a lawſuit to recover a good 
_ eſtate, were to call a conſultation of all the lawyers at the bar, and 
if it were poſſible for them to agree in any opinion, L preſume 
they would agree in thinking him mad, even though he were one 
of their own brethren, who might have cheir advice for nothing. 
Will it then be believed, or ſeriouſly maintained, that fuch a 
conſultation can be rational or good for the fick poor in the Hoſ- . 
pital, which it would be regarded as n to propoſe for the 
rich when ſick in their own ee nh: 

Some of the many objections to ſuch. Tn e e 
muſt be intelligible and obvious to every perſon of common ſenſe; 
others of them, quite obvious and familiar to us, muſt require 
ſome explanation to make them be underſtood by choſe whos are 

| Oy the medical profeſſion. 
Ihe conſultations which we read. of i in © ks of Moliere, 
3 Le Sage, and Fielding, and the New Bath Guide, and fifty 
other books, are certainly very entertaining; ſo perhaps would 
many of our real conſultations be if they were as generally known. 
„ 5 | But 


* 


But here an important diſtinction muſt be made, which in general 


has been. overlooked. They are not equally entertaining to every 


|  Enown, I could prove that within theſe few years, and within a 


body; commonly they are moſt entertaining to thoſe, who are not 
intereſted in them, and not in the leaſt entertaining to thoſe who 
a. 1 do not know a worſe: joke than a conſultation of Phyſi- 
cians is to the perſon who is the ſubject of it, except a conſulta- 
tion of Surgeons: for this involves che e notion of * in 
addition to danger ar death. | 

Accordingly many a very. ITE: man, 0 uſed to . a 
large aſſortment of excellent ſtories and jokes on our Faculty, 
cannot think of one of them, when a few Surgeons are confulting 
whether he fhall lofe his life, or only one of his legs. 
It is with them and the Faculty juſt as with. thoſe wags . 

have an inexhauſtible ſtock. of the beſt old jokes on the Clergy, 
| and on Religion; but; when they are dying of the dropfy, or go- 
ing to be hanged, loſe at once all reliſh for them, and look almoſt 
as grave as the Phyſician or the Judge who condemned them. 
five and twenty Surgeons conſulting whether he ſhall be cut for 
the ſtone, he ſhall mind them no more than as many hobgoblins 
ſhown by a magic lanthorn, and withal of ſo facetious a diſpoſi- | 
tion, as to ene e pe have ended their conſultation, 

. renin 4 me > tor! manus ai didn 0 
. Non habui fabrem, Sade, nunc habeo.. 


But truly Gach good. nerves anc duch AY as an ts 
ſuch occaſions; and the direct contrary: of them is very common. 
I have read an epitaph, and an excellent one it is, on a man who. 

died. for fear on hearing the name of a great Phyſician ; and if it 
were neceſſary, which I. preſume it-is not, as the fact is pretty welt 


few 


— 


1 1 5 
few 3 of this city, 2 patient Bona fide died of fright zn leſß hat 
two hours, on ſeeing one of our moſt eminent Surgeons who was 
| ſent for to perform ſome operation on him, and who probably will 

not thank me for mentioning the caſualty i in a printed Memorial. 
But I muſt do him the juſtice to ſay, that he was in no degree 
to blame, having behaved with the utmoſt caution and delicacy. 
Finding his patient irreſolute and reluctant, he withdrew for about 
an hour, to allow him time to recover his ſpirits, ney on his 1 return 
found him either dead or juſt dying 
Bauch caſualties are indeed rare: But chere i 18 dig eicher CNT 
or caſual in the horror and mental agonies which every perſon 
feels in ſuch circumſtances: they are as certain, and eee 
as bad, as the bodily pain in an operation. en eee 21 | 
any of our greateſt heroes, both in red coats and it in blue, men 
who would boldly march up againſt a hattery of cannon, or joy- # 
fully obey an Admiral's ſignal - for cloſe action and breaking the 
line of battle of an enemy's fleet, will grow pale at the ſight of 
only two. or three Surgeons, when theſe come to conſult about 
them. And many a poor patient; when he is ſet down in the 
midſt of five and twenty Surgeons in this Hoſpital, I have no 
doubt, feels all the horror, without the faith, of the aner Da- | 
| meh when firſt he took his ſeat in the den of lions. wp 8 
Much of that mental ſuffering and horror, juſt like much pain 
in cutting for the ſtone, is unavoidable, and muſt be ſubmitted to 
without repining. But on this very account, any greater or unne- 
ceſſary mental agony ought the more carefully to be avoided. It is 
not only an evil, but as truly a moral wrong: done to the ſufferer, 
as any unneceſſary bodily tortures inflicted on him in performing 
an operation. It is as truly an outrage on human nature when 
done in an Hoſpital to a poor man, as if it were done in a ſplendid 
manſion to the rich owner of ey Where k no eee durſt 1 
eee ene 607 dee 0d FOR NEL 
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. Within theſe: three years, the Surgeons and their conſultations 
have made. the old conſulting-room too hot for the Phyſicians, 

who were fain to apply to the Managers for the uſe of their room 
as a place to meet in. There I found them, moſt advantageouſly 
| Poſted, the laſt time that I attended in the Infirmary as Clinical 

Profeſſor, (winter 1 798-9), the Surgeons being left undiſputed 
maſters of che old field of conſultation in the higher regions; that 
field which had ſerved both Phyſicians and Surgeons for more than 
fifty years. Much merriment, as I have been told, and ſome. curi- 


ous ſurmiſes were produced when the Phyſicians ſhifted their quar- 


ters, and took poſt ſeparately from the Surgeons. In truth, much 
was implied in it: more than has yet been explained. It is not yet 
preciſely known whether the Phyſicians were fairly elbowed out 
of the old conſulting- room by the annually increaſing Hoſt of Sur- 
geons, or whether they had no taſte for chirurgical conſultations 
and chirurgical eloquence, or whether they had liked thefe things 
at firſt, but had got a complete ſurfeit of them ar laſt : for wiſe 
men generally find, ſooner or later, that they may have enough of 
the very beſt things. I have not preſumed to aſk any queſtions on 
' this point, either of Dr Hamilton or Dr Rutherford, for a reaſon 
_ which they, and every perſon who reads this paper with attention, 
will gueſs and underſtand at once. I have ſoine five and twenty 
or thirty other queſtions, the leaſt of them of much more import- 
| ance than that one, to put to them, which, in caſe of need, I ſhould 
wiſh them to anſwer in the moſt public and ſolemn: manner. 
From doing this, I {ſhould be very ſorry that they were precluded 
by any private or confidential intercourſe with me on the ſubject 
of this Memorial. 
Such a numerous meeting, « even of vrofalfional men, is not a con- 
ſultation: it becomes a popular aſlembly : the leaders in it muſt 


be Orators: the buſineſs, if it can be done at all in ſuch a Parlia- 115 


ment, (which I greatly doubt), muſt be done by 3 freedom 
- 0 | of - 
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| Ut "OY and ba: and haranguing. A modeſt man cannot, 
a well employed Surgeon will not, take a ſhare in ſuch debates; 
for which he can have neither time nor inclination. A man of 
ſenſe and real knowledge of his profeſſion will engage in them 
very ſeldom, and always with reluctance; well knowing, that in 
ninety-nine caſes of an hundred, the beſt medical debates and 
harangues that can be contrived will tend as little to the benefit 
of a patient as to the payment of che national debt. The natural 
talents and acquired accompliſhments which make a great Orator, 
are conſiderably different from thoſe which make a good Surgeon 
or Phyſician. That quickneſs, and keenneſs, and ardour of 
thought, that power of fancy, and fluency of words, even that 
vehemence of paſſion which hurries away the ſpeaker, and often 
his hearers too; nay, ſometimes that petulance and arrogance 
whach enable an orator to miſrepreſent and browbeat an opponent 
who is a man of worth and modeſt ſenſe all theſe qualifications, | 
ſo eſſential to the Orator, are the direct contrary of that patient 
thinking, that calm cool judgment, that pure and honeſt love of 
truth, that candid attention to the ſentiments of others, and willing 
deference to the opinion of another, even an opponent, when it ap- 
pears to be juſt, that are moſt neceſſary in eee, and in og con- 
ſaltations of Phyſicians or Surgeons. 
I) he character of a medical orator is as well known, and as juſt- 
ly eſteemed in this country, as that of a coffeehouſe politician. 
A peculiar circumſtance in the ſyſtem of medical education in this 
Univerſity has made it very common with us; I mean the various 
medical ſocieties, in which our ſtudents very laudably exerciſe 
themſelves with great ardour and caries in en and _ 
| 8 on medical ſubjects. 7 56 
I ÿbeſe ſocieties, on the whole, have . infinite good, at have | 


contributed e x bo the proſperity of our -medical ſchool ; 
4 4 | but, 


62% 
but, like every other human inſtitution or contrivance, they have 
their. inconveniences alſo. _ | 
Their chief uſe conſiſts in thaw that they excite en e 
among the ſtudents a kind of ardour and enthuſiaſm in the pur- 
ſuits of knowledge, which are almoſt unknown in other Univer- 
ſities. They turn to ſome good account (though certainly not 
the beſt poſſible) that ſacred fire of youth, which in many other 
places is abſurdly ſmothered by ridiculous monki{h reſtraints, and 
often 1s ſhown only by: breaking fooliſh rules and idle forms, that 
are good for nothing but to be broken. Our ſtudents, far from 
being a parcel of young drones, liſtening: quietly to the hum of a 
few old drones, which is too generally the cafe in other Univerfi- 
ties, are commonly as eager to learn as we are to teach them. This 
our Librarians can amply teſtify, who. find, to their e that 
their office is the reverſe of a ſinecure. 


Thoſe ſocieties ſerve many other good Penal The WIE 1g 35 


of writing papers, bad as many of thoſe firſt eſſays muſt neceſſa- 
rily be, tends powerfully to give the authors of them ſome preci- 
ſion, and exactneſs, and arrangement of their medical notions; it 
accuſtoms them to reſearch and inveſtigation, and often gives them 
a taſte for ſuch laborious exertions, both by reading and by ex- 
periment. The practice of ſpeaking and debating gives them a 
quickneſs, readineſs, and command of their knowledge, real or 
ſuppoſed, on medical ſubjects: it teaches them to diſcuſs freely all 
medical opinions and reaſonings, and to detect the fallacy of 75 
when they are fallacious, which is the caſe with moſt of them: it 
teaches them to think: for themſelves, and completely 3 
them from the thraldom of authority in ſcience; ſo completely, 
that many of them do not even know, and can hardly believe 
What it was, and have been much entertained when I Oe" it 
to ae and mowed them ſome inſtances of it. t 
2 kh 1 ; . The 
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2 The bad effects of thoſe debating ſocieties 3 2» 


are equally well known. On the principles already explained, 
(page 206.), a young man may in them be highly diſtinguiſhed 
by the exerciſe of talents: the very reverſe of thoſe which are ef. 
ſential to the acquiſition of medical or of any ſcience. Such men 
will of courſe become orators, not men of ſcience or Phyſicians. = 
In fact, I have known ſeveral inſtances of ſuch orators, who, after 
completing their education in phyſic, very AY 8 it as a 
n and betook themſelves to the bar. 

Another bad effect of them, common to thoſe who are orators 
A thoſe who are not, is, that the members of them, who, from 
their age and ſituation, can have no experience of their own to 
which they may truft for the deciſion of ſuch queſtions, learn to 
confider, not only every opinion, eſpecially thoſe of their Profeſſors, 

which is fair and right, but every ob/ervation and tefltimony, with 
_ reſpect to any matter of act in phyſic, as equally a ſubject of diſ- 
pute. Such diſputes are not right, but only excuſable at beſt, 
even in a ſociety of ſtudents. When carried further, and brought 
into the world in publications, ſtill worſe if introduced into the 
practice and the conſultations of phyſic and ſurgery, they are not 
only uſeleſs and endleſs, but diſgraceful. Reaſoning being out of 
the queſtion with reſpec to the truth of particular matters of fact, 
and teſtimony with regard to them being rejected with contempt, 
it is hardly poſſible that ſuch diſputants ſhould ever agree at laſt in 
opinion, or contribute to each other's inſtruction, or concur in 
doing any good to a patient. They muſt be allowed to worry one 
another till they are tired, and to try it again and again, when- 
ever they are ſo inclined. But it ſeems to me unjuſt and cruel, as 
well as unreaſonable, chat others, eſpecially that their patients, ei- 
ther in hoſpitals or out of chem, One thoſe e 
| S their medical adviſers, - LAU e-$th POL Bas ttt 
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Another ſuppoſed bad effect of thoſe ſocieties (at leaft i in part, 
for it would be unjuſt, and contrary to a well-known truth, to im- 
pute it entirely to them) is, that the members of them are of- 
ten tempted to waſte a great deal of precious time, and much la- 
bour and ingenuity, in uſeleſs ſpeculations and diſcuſſions. But 
| this evil, as neceſlarily reſulting from the imperfect and erroneous 

Nate of the ſcience and the art of phyſic, to a certain 1 is 
——— | 

& There muſt be a Tub to amuſe the Whale,” ſaid Dx CULLEN to 
my father, who had expreſſed his concern at ſeeing ſo many of 
our ſtudents miſ-ſpend their time and labour. in that manner, and 
had even taken the liberty of a friend and a colleague to remon- 
| ſtrate a little with him on ſome of his own moſt favourite ſpecula- 
tions, neither the truth nor the uſefulneſs of which my father 
could perceive. DR CULLEN's anſwer was that of a man of ge- 
nius, who thoroughly underſtood his own profeſſion, and the fi- 
tuation in which he was placed. It conveyed more knowledge of 


 phyſic and of human nature than I have been able to find in a great 


and very popular work on the Theory of Phyſic, which has been 
more highly extolled than any other that has been publiſhed in my 
time; which ſeems to have been compoſed and publiſhed in ſober 
earneſt ; which has been quoted a thouſand times with all the ve- 
neration due to the Principia of Neewton or the Chemiſtry of La- 
voiſier; and which, to the eternal diſgrace of this age and nation, 
and eſpecially of the medical gentlemen, has actually been miſta- 
ken for a book of ſcience. It is a work of genius and fancy; but 
it bears no nearer reſemblance or relation to ſcience than the 
1 1 of the Lock does to the hiſtorical writings of Tacitus. 
Dx Cor LEN's notion, which I have often heard him expreſs 
fully and without a metaphor, was, that the firſt and moſt efſen- 
tial requiſite in a ſtudent of phyſic was ardour in the purſuits of 


ſcience 3 ; and chat though this ardour might often be ill directed 
and 


(s 


and much labour and ingenuity waſted on ee ubjecgs, yet, 
on the whole, that every man with ardour and perſeverance, and 
no man without them, would make progreſs at laſt. D 
In their ſocieties that ardour of our ſtudents is excited to a de- 
gree of enthuſiaſm ; ſometimes, if I may take the liberty to Jay ſo, 
approaching very near to phrenzy. Their debates on controverted 
points have ſometimes been conducted with all the violence of par- 
ty-ſpirit. Within my memory, ſome of them fought with piſtols 
about their medical ſyſtems; many more were eager to do the 
ſame : from what I have ſeen and heard, I can have no doubt that 
ſome of them would gladly have died martyrs to their medical 
faith. One zealot, out of ſtark love and kindneſs, reſolved to con- 
vert me to that faith, came to my houſe on pretence of aſking 
ſome queſtions about what I had taught in my lectures, and re- 
galed me with an harangue, of which I underſtood not one fiftieth 
part, but which laſted near an hour, and was delivered with ſuch 
vehemence of geſture and paſſion, that he not only ſweated pro- 
fuſely, but literally foamed at the mouth. If he had gone but a 
very little farther, or had repeated ſuch exhibitions, it would have 
been my duty to have got him confined as a lunatic. 
Io and thirty years ago, when Dr CULLEN's Tub to amuſe the 
| Whale was in the higheſt repute, and, of courſe, was the great ſub- 
je of enthuſiaſm among the ſtudents, one gentleman concluded 
his Thefis by declaring roundly, and I dare ſay very truly, that he 


would rather be in the wrong with Dr Cullen, than in the right 


with other people. Si erravero, tamen, cum Neutono et Culleno, mag- 
na conantem errare, us; cum * ee, eve ſapere, n 
juvabit. . i 
Nuvelve or eee years ee has zone: before Dr Cul- 
len's death, when his Tub had been knocked to pieces, and the 
Whale had got another to play with, one of our ſtudents was ſo de- 
eee * his new plaything, and held in ſuch teme the old 


one, 
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one, which perhaps had amuſed his father, that he began his 
- Theſis, which I would not allow him to publiſh, by declaring flatly, 

that till the new doctrine was broached which he was going to 
expound, there had been either no principles or only falſe princi- 
ples in phyſic. Cum, præter unam doctrinam, nuper et nondum omnem 
in lucem editam, aut nullis aut falſis hactenus medicina principus culta ſit, 

Ec. with an aſteriſk of reference to Brunonis Elementa. This Tub 
has ſince that time drifted over to the continent, and a few years 
ago afforded infinite amuſement and full employment to the ren 
Kraken of Germany: perhaps it does ſo ſtill. | 
But the moſt complete and ludicrous ſpecimen of the impor- 
tance of the debates, and of the orators in their own eyes, one far 
beyond any thing in the memoirs of P. P. clerk of this pariſh, and 
fuch as I ſhould not venture to mention, were I not confident that 
others muſt remember it as well as I do, and that perhaps ſome co- 
pies of the papers may ſtill remain, was a newſpaper actually pub- 
 Hſhed in Edinburgh, containing an account of the debates in one 

of the medical ſocieties, or, for aught I know, in all of them, for 

the edification of the public; ſomewhat in the {ſtyle of the newi- 
Paper accounts of the debates in the two Houſes of Parliament. If 
1 remember right, I ſaw two or three numbers of that paper: I do 
not remember the year of it; nor do I know how long it was con- 
tinned : conſidering the nature of the debates, and the price of 1 
per, print, and ſtamps, I preſume not many months. | 
Feet, after all, that part of our medical education has done much 
more good than harm. The good of it is great, general, and per- 
manent: the evil partial, and, wigng 2h not ſmall, Fee tran- 
hent, 

— Unus et alter 
F orfit tan N ſpernant juvenes, quibus, arte tvs = 


E meliore luto finxit > piper: Titan. 
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Such young, men, of 8 ſenſe, will from che firſt 3 all 
the good and none of the evil which thoſe inſtitutions can produce. 
I have had the pleaſure of ſeeing many inſtances of this kind. 
| Others, according as they have more or leſs. of the coxcomb in 
their. compoſition, and according to the opportunities they have 
of improvement, by being actually engaged in the practice of 
their profeſſion, may not be thoroughly cured of debating and 
haranguing for five, ten, or twenty years: ſome are abſolutely 5 
incurable; and are as great orators, and as little phyſicians, at the 
age of ſixty, as they were at four and twenty. This they generally 
find to their ſorrow, when it is too late. With a view to the one 
thing needful, I mean the guineas, he guineas, the prattle of a 
London: apothecary, and fome little knowledge of Quadrille, wilt 
go farther than all the ſcience and all the eloquence that ever 
were acquired or diſplayed in a medical ee or a medical con- 
ſultation. | 
Much, however, may be "OP in excuſe for ha medical cena | 
men, of whatever branch of the profeſſion, who fall i into the error 
to which I allude; They are miſled by ſome plauſible but deceit- 
ful analogies. . A ſmart boy juſt let out of the nurſery to engage 
in the ſtudy of Phyſic, as ſoon as he diſcovers what are the uſual 
fabjects of medical diſputes, and how theſe diſputes are conducted, 
will inſtantiy think of his old wholeſome exerciſe of ſhuttlecock ; 
and of courſe will reckon thoſe the greateſt proficients, and the beſt 
models for his imitation, who keep them up the longeſt without 
any deciſive or apparent advantage on either fide. 
A young man, of good talents alſo, but riper years and judgment, 
who has already made ſome progreſs in the ſublime ſcience of 
| newſpapers, will almoſt certainly be deceived by the dazzling but 
treacherous and very dangerous analogy of politics. Every ſuch 
youth muſt perceive at once, what we all know to be true, that 
any man, even in a coffeehouſe or an alehouſe, who chooſes to ſpeak 
| much 
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much about politics, becomes iþ/o facto a politician, and is re- 
. ſpeted accordingly by all who know him. But in ſome other 
| houſes the effect of that more vigorous exerciſe of the hangs 
which we call public ſpeaking 1s much more admirable, and would 
be incredible were it not a matter of daily obſervation. In a very 
ſhort time, cit14us quam aſparagi coquuntur, it converts fops, jockeys, 
and ruined gameſters into the firmeſt and moſt virtuous patriots, 
and the moſt conſummate ſtateſmen. It has even been ſaid, 
that the ſtrong vociferation of two monoſyllables, aye and no, ac- 
cording to certain rules, has pi the ſame effect. But this 1 
doubt. 

It is much to be lamented, for the ſake of the ſcience wind the 
art of phyſic in all its branches, as well as of thoſe who practiſe 
it, and of thoſe on whom it is practiſed, that this unlucky analogy 
of politics has of late been ſo much attended to, while the more 
juſt and ſtrict analogies of other ſciences and other arts have been 
totally overlooked. | 

No man ever yet became, or was even ſuppoſed t to become a 
good mathematician or a good chemiſt by haranguing and diſ- 
puting about mathematics and chemiſtry. Very few good Ge- 
nerals have been made by debating and voting about the art 
of war. Not one good Seaman, or Painter, or Fiddler, or Cook, 
or Poſtillion, or Surgeon, or Phyſician, ſo far as T have heard, was 
ever yet made by debating, Haranguing, and A, about their 
reſpective profeſſions. 

Even in that nobleſt of all arts and W Politics, Acht i 1s 
learned in its utmoſt purity and praiſed in its higheſt perfection 
by ſuch means, a very numerous conſultation, though of the great- 


fi, eſt and moſt experienced practitioners, 18 hable to the ſame incon- 


veniences as a very multitudinous medical-confukation, and ſeldom 
does any good to the patient; frequently ending in © ſome very 


55 by # harmleſs but inſignificant preſcription.” 
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N 0 College of Phyſicians or Surgeons on the. face of che earth 
can in conſcience or common decency pretend to be either wiſer 
or better than the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and the Com- 
mons of Great Britain in Parliament aſſembled. Yet we all know 
what generally happens when they engage in very numerous .con- 
ſultations for the ſafety, honour, and walten of our Soverei . and 
his kingdoms. 

I wave here all conſideration of thoſe controverted.. dh, ch 
evil minded people conceive to involve the everlaſting buſineſs of 
Ins and Outs, and Loaves and F iſhes. If our ſtateſmen, to the 
number of two hundred, or of five hundred, were really to con- 
fult about ſuch points, it would evidently be as impoſſible for 
them ever to agree about a preſcription, as it would be for any 
four of them playing at Whiſt together to be all on one ſide. | 
I ſhall conſider only ſuch of their conſultations as have nothing 
to do with Ins and Outs and Loaves and Fiſhes, but relate to ſub- 
jects which they muſt all underſtand, in which they are honeſtly 
intereſted, and act to the beſt of their judgment, unbiaſſed by 
any kind of party-ſpirit. Since this Memorial went to the preſs, 
chere has been à grand conſultation of both Houſes to con- 
ſider of ſome good and effectual preſcription for the faſhionable 
diſtemper called Adultery. The ſubject muſt have been quite fa- 
miliar to them, as many of the greateſt and wiſeſt men in the 
nation, and alſo their wives, and their ſons, and their daughters, 
and their fathers and their mothers for many generations, have 
been grievouſly afflicted with that diſtemper. The conſultation 
was managed in both Houſes in a grand ſtyle, ſuch as has ſel- 
dom been equalled, and perhaps never ſurpaſſed, in the conſult- 
ting room of the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh. The conſulta- 
tion was continued for many days in each Houſe, the moſt emi- 
nent practitioners giving their opinion and advice at great length, 
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and with much vehemence. We all know the reſult: each 
Houſe was nearly equally divided: and the deciſions of the two 
Houſes were contradictory. The practitioners could not agree o 
any preſcription: and accordingly they gave us none. PBlefuntur 
Achivi. For aught that the grand conſultation has done for us, 
Foo, ooo of the beſt of us may ſuffer ſorely by that faſhion- 
able diſtemper before next Chriſtmas ;- and ſome of us may ex- 
hibir the laſt dreadful ſymptom of it; the political name of 
which IL do not n but in * we call it Exoſtoſes on che 
mull! 5 
More than a fark" part of my life (which 15 not been a very 
ſhort one) has elapſed ſince our ſtateſmen began to conſult, in the 
fame ſpirited ſtyle, about the aboktion of the Slave Trade: they 
have had conſultations innumerable about it, in the courſe of 
twelve years or more; and have actually waſted more bad breath 
on that one ſubject, than all the conſumptive patients in the world 
have had ſince the creation of it. To the beſt of my judgment; 
they are at this hour rather farther from agreeing about it than they | 
were the day before they began to it. They have indeed, after 
much difficulty and moſt violent altercations, (far beyond any that 
I have ever known among Phyſicians); agreed on © ſome very 
© harmleſs but inſignificant prefcriptions::” bat, if they continue 
as they have begun, Fdoubt whether my great-grandchildren will 
hve to fee the end of their confultations, or of the Slave Trade. 
My confidence either in the wiſdom or in the virtue of poli- 
ticians and ftateſmen- is very ſmall, which is probably owing to 
my profound ignorance of their trade; and to my never having 
had the happineſs of any perſonal acquaintance- with thoſe who 
practiſe it. Yet, if one or two of the Ins, were to meet with one 
or two of the Oute, quietly and privately, in conſultation, to con- 
aer of. * the moſt difficult queſtion chat could be diſcuſſed, 
E. 6: 2 for. 
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for example, a propoſal for a new adminiſtration on a broad 
bottom, even I ſhould expect that they would ſoon: come to a 
right underſtanding ; and agree as perfectly as any. two or four 
of the greateſt Phyſicians in London could do about taking their 
Guineas, and ſending a patient to be ſtewed at Bath, or to die 
at Briſtol. Not one of the orators, I humbly conceive, though 
he had the lungs of Stentor, would waſte one ſhred, or beſtow 
one blaſt, of them, on his brethren. But the caſe, I preſume, 
would be widely different, if the ſame Honourable ' or Right 
Honourable Gentlemen were ſet down on the green benches in 
St Stephen's Chapel the day of a call of the houſe, and were 
obliged to conſult in public on the ſame queſtion. Then the ſpi- 
rit of the Orator, the Politician, the Demagogue, the Whig, the 
Tory, the In, the Out, the Miniſter, and the Patriot, would be 
kindled in a moment, and would produce an exploſion: more loud, 
more uſeleſs, and more pernicious than a ara in a Newcaſtle 
coal-pit. 

But in truth, Weber che violence nor „. 8 Z 


men in politics, great as they are juſtly thought, and generally | 


known, can give to thoſe who are unacquainted with the diſ- 
putes among medical men, any notion of the implacable rancour 
with which they have generally been conducted. Politicians, after 
the moſt violent diſputes and quarrels, the moſt inveterate en- 
mity, the bittereſt revilings and mutual accuſations, have 
known to unite cordially, to become the deareſt friends and donde | 
brothers, even for the trifſing conſideration of. private 1ntereſt ; 
white to: ſerve their country, though but in the humble ſtation 
of underſtrappers, Whigs have become Tories, and Tories, Whigs: 
They have become all things to all men; and have I 
laſt to what they were at firſt. 

1 the beſt! of my Lnowldge and lic nothing of this kind 


ever 


— 
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ever happened in  phyſic. Thoſe who engage e in medical diſ- 
putes generally are men | 


37 « Whoſe fouls the Furies ſteel'd, 
1 W curs'd e hearts hing how to yield.“ 


The true Odium Medicum approaches nearer than any 1 elſe 
known in human nature to the genuine Odium Theologicum. It has 
even been doubted by competent judges which of the two is the 
worſe; for though Phyſicians have never yet carried the joke ſo 
far as to burn alive their adverſaries whom they could not con- 
vert, as Dominican monks and others uſed to do very ſucceſsfully 
with. their obſtinate opponents, yet there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that 
this reſerve and delicaey on the part of our Faculty, has proceeded 
more from want of power than from any want of good-will to the 
work. It is certain at leaſt, that at one time, about two hundred 
and fifty years ago, in Spain and Portugal, they fairly tried en 
that they had well nigh ſucceeded in their attempt. 

There can be no doubt, that che inveterate rancour of medical | 
men in all their profeſſional diſputes; is one of the bad effects of 


the fruit of that forbidden tree, whoſe: mortal taſte brought 


death into the world, and all our woe,” or of ſome degenerate 
baſtard fort of it, which is every where met with, and ſeems to pro- 
duce effects almoſt as bad as the genuine poiſon. It is remarkable, 
that of the fruit of the tree of medical knowledge it is eaſy to get 
a mouthful, and very difficult to get a bellyful, it being in ſuch 
general requeſt; and ſtill more remarkable, that the ſmalleſt Por- 
tion of it, ſo ſmall a portion as to elude all obſervation, often pro- 
duces more violent and worſe effects, than the largeſt quantity of 
it that any perſon has hitherto been able to procure for himſelf. 
fn ware conſtirations, the effects of a ſmall particle of it are more 


ridiculous 


40 
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ridiculous than . the patient only daliag fooliſhly, 4 
acting abſurdly, in a thouſand ways, but not becoming miſchie- 
vous or outrageous. In other conſtitutions, the effects of a ſmall 
mouthful of that umlucky fruit are mucli more alarming than thoſe 
of deadly nigheſhade, or the ſtrongeſt Scotch whiſky; the pa- 
tient not only talks, and writes, and acts abſurdly, and ſometimes 


outrageouſly, but quarrels implacably with all who differ from 

him in opinion, eſpecially with- his own profeſſional brethren. 
Hence it is that much more chan ninety-nine parts in the hun- 
del of all that has been written on the Theory and Practice of 
Phyſic for more than 2000 years, is abſolutely uſeleſs, and unwor- 
thy to be known but as a matter of curioſity, or a miſerable exam- 
wle and warning of tlie worſt errors to which we are prone.. A 
large proportion of thoſe writings conſiſts of controverſies, gene- 
rally carried on with the bittereſt animoſity. Though I am not fa 
well acquainted with the particulars, I know in. general that the 
ſame is true with: hy to the n on the. HORS ans: Prac- ; 
tice of Surgery. 1:50; 

Before any e not of che W reien and unac- 
ere with the hiſtory and the: preſent ſtate of it, can believe 
ſuch things, it is neceſſary that he ſhould. underſtand them. For 
. this purpoſe a very ſhort. explanation and a few examples. of the 
fubjects of medical controverſies, and of the manner in which | 
their diſputes have; been. conducted, may ſaffice. _ 

Thoſe to whom the ſubject is new will. find. it leſs 8 ad 
| more credible, if they wall conſider what. is well known with re- 
ſpect to Religion, and the numberleſs keen controverſies to which it 
has given riſe. Even with the aid of the Holy Scriptures to en- 
| lighten their: underſtanding, determine their faith, and ſoften their 
hardnefs. of heart, Theologians have differed. rancorouſly- on a 
thouſand points. What better. then could be expected of phyſi- 
ciaus and. ſurgeons, when left entirely to the faint light of their 
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on reaſon to lead them N the vaſt wilderneſs 2 medica 


1cience ? 


We have had 1n hols many gest feats, as aher are called; dif. | 


fering from one another not in a few particular tenets, as the va- 
rious ſes of Chriſtians do, but differing totally in their firſt and 

molt general principles, juſt as the Heathen do from the Jews, or 
Mahometans from Chriſtians. Long before the Chriſtian era 
there had been innumerable diſputes among phyſicians about each 
others abſurdities : concerning which we have but very imperfect 
information; enough however to convince us that our great prede- 
ceſſors were neither wiſer nor better than we are. Soon after the 
Chriſtian era, a great ſyſtem, that of Galen, was introduced into 
Phyſic, which being more unintelligible, and where it was intelli- 
gible, more extravagantly abſurd, than any which had gone before 
it, of courſe ſoon came to prevail univerſally. It had moreover 
the peculiar advantage of involving in itſelf innumerable, be fs 
uſeleſs, and endleſs controverſies, logical as well as phyſical ; . 
chat thoſe who ſtudied and adopted it, had no occaſion to go any 


farther for exerciſe, and recreation, .and diſtinction. It is there- 


Fore not ſurpriſing that it ſhould have laſted much longer than 
any other ſyſtem in phyſic. It prevailed univerſally for ſeveral 
centuries before the extinction of letters; and as during the dark 
ages it prevailed in the Greek empire, and as it was adopted, 
though corrupted, by che Arabians, and made the foundation of 
their ſyſtem, and as on the revival of Greek letters in the Weſt 
the ſyſtem of Galen was triumphantly revived in all its glory, 
and prevailed for almoſt two centuries more, it may be ſaid to 
have flouriſhed for 1 500 years. 5 

Even the revival .of it produced a moſt violent RENTING: in our 
Faculty, and kept them embroiled for more than fifty years. 

Long before the Galeniſts had completely beaten the Arabians 


out of he field, both parties were moſt violently aſſaulted and 
annoyed 
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annoyed by the Chemiſts, the great leader of whom (Paracelſus) | 
actually committed to the flames, in public and with due forma- 
lity, not the perſons of any of his living adverſaries, but the 
voluminous works of Galen and Avicenna ; the former the great 
apoſtle of the Greek, as the latter was of the Arabian ſchool. Be- 
fore the Chemiſts had quite exterminated the Galeniſts, they were 
themſelves attacked moſt furiouſly by the Mathematical Phyficians, 
who indeed gave no quarter either 'to Galenifts or Chemiſts. Then 


followed within theſe hundred years an endleſs hoſt of Stahlians, 


Hoffmanians, Boerhaavians, 'Cullenians, &c. &c. down to Zoono- 
mians, and modern Pneumatic Chemiſts ; who I truſt will keep 
us all alive and merry for a dozen years at leaſt; and when they 

have ſerved their time and their hour is come, nam omneis una 

manet nox, will give place to others, as good in e 11 and 
eſpecially as fit to amuſe the Whale. 
In the midſt of all theſe diſputes and contradiftory {yſtems of : 
| Phyſicians, one very general and moſt inveterate ſchiſm has ſub- 
fiſted almoft uniformly, both in ancient and modern times, for 
about 2000 years, and I have no doubt will laſt for 2000 more : 
for at this day and in chis country it flouriſhes in as great vigour 
as it did in ancient Greece in the time of Serapion, the great author 
of it. I mean the diſtinction of Phyſicians into Dogmatiſts and 
Empirics: the former profeſſing to underſtand the nature and cauſes 
of diſeaſes, and the mode of operation of the remedies which they 
employ to cure them; the latter pretending to no fuch know- 
ledge, profeſſing to defpiſe ſuch ſpeculations, and to truſt to ex- 
perience alone. Of this controverſy, and of the rancour with 
_ which it has been carried on, it is a fufficient account and ſpeci- 
men here juſt to obſerve, that the names of the contending fects, 


which were originally honourable terms of diſtinction, have long 

fince, in conſequence of their mutual revilings, become common | 
terms of reproach and contempt. Dogmati/ originally and Iiteral- 
e a 0 
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n we ſhould now, call za man of ſcience : bur 
has long been underſtood to mean an arrogant, poſitive, uncandid 
man, Who deſpiſes experience, and teaches or ſpeaks in a ſtyle of 
Ahfolute hufhority, and is abſtinately attached to opinions unſup- 
vnrted ib y experience, and often repugnant to it. Empiric means 
Aterally one Who regards ęxperience; but has long been underſtood 
to mean an ignorant impudent pretender to phyſic: it is juſt ner 
r Mountebank, 1011. A 

The diſputes among the > MO iy ae 89 the 
ene of them, for Ido nqt know how the ancient Empirics 
managed that matter, have been as obſtinate as any among the 
Dogmatiſts; but leſs entertaining, and more. diſgraceful to our pro- 
Keſſioni. „ Raœaſuning with them being out of che queſtion, their diſ- 
putes are about what they are pleaſed to call obſer vations, experi- 
ments, and facts. Concerning theſe their teſtimonies axe totally ir- 
reconcileable, and, being trandated. into plain Engliſh, amount ex- 
actly to giving one another the lie every moment. It is a- me- 
lanchoby truth, chat many of our pretended medical facts are leſs to 
be unhibeth and often much more ener chan our medica 
theories. 7 12 T7197 54 Dh n. at} acid It or! Io » 
And, Who, it will ee * ch be aſked,.* 18 W eee | 
Who. ſets all his profeſional brethren at defiance, and, treats their 
fiat e and cbntroverſies, and obſer vations, with uch con- 
4 temptubus freedom? Is he an Empiric or a Dogmatiſt? What 
are his Dogmas s The. — ap, very Rextinent. and may 
euſil be anfwered, thus. A 261 003 yen 3H Als 203 Same 
le neither a As, nor ever was, nor ever will be, either an Kmpiric 
ar a Doginhtiſt. He: wauld have bee a keen Dogmatiſt, but that 
were falſe; amd many of them ftark nonſenſe. He would — 


Seta determined RMmpiric, but that he found at leaſt pinety-ni 


the hundred ee facts wrere as falſe, and more _ 
1 FE that 
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as any of the Dogmas of their opponents. Of courſe he now lives 
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chat proportion of their remedies as inſignificant, and as dangerous, 


a ſad outcaſt from both parties, juſt like a man excommunicated? 
as an Atheiſt by a congregation of Fanatics, and expelled as a Fa- 
natic by a Royal Academy of Atheiſts. He is made of the ſame 
ſtuff, and put together in che ſame manner as other men, and of 
courſe in all probability is neither wiſer nor better than they are. 
Far from being more Placid and tractable, he is more iraſcible and 
obſtinate than moſt men; and if he had ever engaged in maédical 
diſputes, would probably have been as violent, as abſurd, as im- 
placable, and as ridiculous, as any of his predeceſſors or cotempo- - 
raries. He has ſuch a genius for quarrelling with his profeſſional 
brethren, chat, without even the pretence of any difference in me- 
dical opinions,” and purely on account of certain differences in mo- 
rality, he has quarrelled with, ſome of them irreconcileably, and 
refuſed ever again to conſult with them; firſt telling them, in the 
plaineſt poſſible terms, the reaſons of that unalterable reſolution; 
juſt to prevent any miſunderſtanding, or the repetition of ſuch 
ſcenes as We fead of in Gil Blas. He knows accordingly that 
ſome of his profeſſional brethren would be very glad to ſee him 


changed; and he would not remain very long inconſolable if the 


apotheoſis of ſome of them were performed, or if they ſhould per- 
form it themſelves, in that ignoble manner. He has taught the 
Theory and the Practice of Phyſic in the Univerſity of Edinburgh 
for four and twenty years, without once throwing: out a Tub to 
amuſe the Whale. He never thought he had ingenuity enough to 
make ſueh à Tub, or dexterity enough to manage any of the num- 
berleſs ready made Tubs which were floating around him. He 
obſerved, to his great comfort, that he had no occaſion to take 
that trouble; ab the Whale has always found ſome Tub to amuſe * 

Felf withal; and has never yet ſnewn che ſmalleſt inclination either to 
Falle w er to overſet him and Er never did, nor 


Mein | 1 ever 
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exer.anfends to da it any harm, he is not in the leaſt afraid of the 
Whale; : le has not had wiſdom enough to keep himſelf out of 
at diſputes and controverſies, even in ſcience; and in thoſe where- 
in be has engaged, he has been abundantly acrimonious ;- as his 
opponents (probably) will be ready to certify upon oath: or if they 
ſhouldꝭ not, it is of. little conſequence: the fact may be eſtabliſhed 
ſtanding all temptations, and provocations, and plenty of bad ex- 
amples, he has eſcaped the folly of any medical diſputes or contro- 
verſies; not by any ſuperiority of underſtanding, for he knows that 
men, mueh wiſer and abler, and more learned chan he is, have fal- 
len into that folly; but by his ſtrong ſenſe of ridicule, which on 
_ that point was. to him irreſiſtible. From his earlieſt youth. he was 
admitted behind the: curtain, and let into the ſecret of the medical 
drama. Having acquired a little notion of ſome other ſciences, 
and of ſcience in general, before he engaged in the ſtudy of phyſic, 
he was from tlie firſt both mortified and entertained with the con- 

traſt which he faw: He ſoon perceived, that, with reſpect to phy- 
ſie each; ſucceſſive age had much more trouble to unlearn the bad, 
than te learn the good, ef thoſe; which went before it, and ſtill 
more to diſtinguiſſi between the good and the bad which itſelf pro- 
duced. After two and thirty of the beſt years of his life ſpent in 
learning, in teaching, and in practiſing phyſic, he has found much 
to confirm, and nothing to ſhake that unfavourable opinion of his 
on profeſſion, and of a vaſt majority of; thoſe who have taught 
and practiſed it. Being a great philoſopher, of the ſect of Demo- 
critus, he thinks it much wiſer, as well as pleaſanter, ta laugh than 
either to cry or be angry at ſuch things: and as he wauld have 
thought it, in, others, ſo in himſelf. he would think it. perfect 
Quixotiſm, and truly a kind of Knight Errantry; to attempt to ſer 
every body right; Knowing well that not one in a thouſand chooſes 


to be ſet richt. He would as ſoon think of building a magnificent 
* F£n- dwelling-- 
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heats of this Goodwin finds; as of building his fame on 
a work of medical reaſoning or medical obſervation; even if lite“ 
rary fame were, what it is not, the chief object of his ambition? 
He never could propoſe to himſelf either honour or advantage in 
telling fifty of his cotemporaries and 500 of his predeceſſors, though 
in the civilleſt manner and only by implication; that they” were 
knaves and fools, liars and quacks, or in being told the ſame in 
equally civil; or perhaps i in plain terms by many of his cotemporaries 
He never had the vanity to fuppoſe that His talents were greater; 

that his efforts would be more fucteſsful in medical ſcience en 
thoſe of many kundreds of his cotemporaries / and many[thouſinds 
of his predeceſſors, or to think) that any addition which he might 
make to it could bear a ſenſible proportion to the whole ſtock even 
of real medical ſcience. He has ſtudied medical ſyſtetns, and rea- 
ſonings, and obſervations; till he was ſick, and tried many dozens 

of boaſted but very uſeleſd remedies; till he was aſhamed of what 
he wWas deing! But far from exclaiming, Alb is vanity, and 
giving up che point in Geſpair, his chief object, both in che 
teaching and in che prackice of phyfic} has been to ſeparate the 
little chat he föund- true and uſeful, from the vaſt maſs chat he 
found erronedus arid” uſeleſs, or worſe. Hr knows many of the 
peculiar diffeulties Which have hitherto retarded the progreſs'of | 
medicine, and many of the cauſes which have produted the worft 
corruption oF it. He is <onvinced that home of cheſt are Ropelef5, 
and is confident that the ſtience of medicine will yet makę great 
and happy Pregzreſs. The great Volume of Nature lies oper to 
Phyſicians of every ft, auc every opinion büt che inſt Kar 
to read "it fairly, Hke merr of ſcience, WRG ſecK for frtitłł alene; 
Hor per ve eye like difputints' coßtencng For vittery%; ot, Adele 
wrong. headed feckaries fear! tor! often to have rehd the” Bible, 
each moſt fray affunink che dangerous and wicked Principle, 
that 2 Si u Ding 10 Ai ot es lh II gi 5k dle: 
ui vb 8 811 He 
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heir Dogmas, or Theories as they are {commonly : called,” were 
not ſo remote from practice, and from the buſineſs of conſul- 
tations; as may at fifſt Be thought by thoſe ho are little acquaint- 
ed with the ſubject Many of their theories though not all of 
them, had an immediate and powerful influence on their practice. 
H Payfddass of different ſects had been required to eonſult with 
one another; it is ſcarce poſſible that they ſhould ever have agreell 
in their” concluſions, Ag) as e * totally and irreconcile- 
ably in their firſt principles: „ni ni geile DS 
But che difputes' among Phyſicians amentally of 
great ſect, and diffeting only as to ſomie minute particularb, almoſt 
unintelligible and imperceptible to other men; have been ſtill more 
violent and raneorous. The ſame ching, as every body knows, 
has Happened to many fanatical ſectaries, | who profeſſed und cr 
Gelee Chriſtians, and yet perſecuted die another moſt inves- 
terately about difputes of no moment as bo theifi welfare eittier 
here or hereaftef- Thils) for example, the” "Homimnaſioks ant *he 
| Hbnbionfunt of the Gres Mrch Per ſeciitetl One arother with the 
moſt unrtlenting hatred” far Worl than cer bed Ber een 
Mahometäris Atid Chriſtians; though tlie y differed" 6nly by one let- 
ter, anlt tat öfle che fmalleſt letter of the Greek alphabet; fo ver 
Tall: tllat the nate of it has, even fl O labgtinge} beceme pfd- 
verbilh, to deotꝭ t DUTTON ITY f GnctiveBle 'SbjeAof te 
tat After flags Vet lo ttiverBfate were they, that the par- 
5 (I've forgotten Which” of the td It was) that hät ger the 
Sette" bf eite ther, nor hy ürgurgent, for thi was iipoblef but 
by the help of the-fftvtig! im, Had che ASHE to cöntrive 
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and actually to employ a machine to force open the mouths. of the 
refractory . heretics: whom they had to deal with, and to cram the 
Euchariſt down. their throats... I fear We need not range to ſuch 
diſtant countries and remote ages, to find more than ſufficient ex- 
amples; of violence and inveteraey in diſputes of ng conſequence 
in religion; Anda. am Furey We Can gh! the,w oxſt of them in 


* 


Phyſic. FLA 0 ac, e: in Is e eit omen Gl 

But, in truth, Phyſicians Wy though 1 cannot ſtate ſo well the 
minute particulars, I am ſure in general that I may ſafely; add 
Surgeons: tog) have, differed | as much, and have been as violent 
and inveterate in cheir diſputes about points gf Practice as about 
Points of Theory. Ido not know, of any one diſeaſe, or any one 
mode of; Practice! in ANY; diſeaſe, or N ane e to be SBI 


quence, that has not been the ſubject 5 eee | 
11, Bleeding, Bliſtering, Vomits, Purges, Antimony, Mercury, 
Opium Peruvian Bark, all have ſhared „ een i: 5... 

We hay; uſed, the Bark (as 3 cure for agues) for near 150 Years, 
and have found it a powerful remedy; yet for more than 109 
years: it was conſtagtly a ſuhject of diſpute. The greateſt Phyſi- 
Sans (both, practical and dogmatic) of modern times, Hoffman, 
Stahl, and Boerhaave, all diſliked and dreaded it, though for dif- 
Hege [reaſons and (they, and many medical, authors of inferior 
;note;-haye./ confidently mentioned, as; the bad effects of the bark 
when employed to cure agues, thoſe very ſymptoms, or diſeaſes 
which they. muſt have known to have been common before the 
bark was introduced. into Europe, and which they muſt often have 
een, in patients, in whom the ague had. continued. long for want 
of the bark to ſtop. it. In ſome parts of Europe thoſe diſputes. 
about the bark are not yet ſettled. - Such diſputes, with great ſub- 
I 1. Wik ep. $5 near an an ONE. can ane Fits to 
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de bave uſed Mercury near 300 years as e the faſhion- 
| able diſtemper ; and, though ſtrictly ſpeaking, not uni venſally with 
ſucceſs, yet with ſucceſs infinitely more general and more complete 
chan we have experienced from any other remedy in any other 
diſeaſe. But it has, during all that time, been the fubject of in- 
ceſſant and keen diſputes; and at this hour the diſputes about it 
are more violent chan ever they were. It is diſputed even he- 
ther: mercury (ſtrictly ſpeaking) ever did any good in the pox; 
whether it be quite inert, or whether it has generally done harm; 
and it is maintained that it is not the mercury itſeif, but ſome- 
thing united with it, a kind of air, (oxygene), which has done ſo 
much good, and which may be found in much larger proportion, 
a8 well as in much greater quantity, in the pureſt air that we 
breathe, in pure ſpring water, and in aquafortis: which may be 
found alſo in white arſenic, and in fifty other fubſtances; but is 
more eaſily ſeparated from the mercury (when duly prepared for 
uſe} than from almoſt any other ſubſtance yet known. But, to 
zoſe no time, ſome hundreds of patients have been tried with 
aquafortis, properly diluted with water, and drunk like lemo- 
nade. The reſult of theſe trials i is, of, e a maſs of 1 irrecon- 
Cileable contradictions. || 

About 230 years ago, an eminent 3 Phyſician, Botallus 
a was Phyſician to Henry III. of France, wrote a famous book 
on Bloodletting; in which he maintained, that it was the. beſt of 
all remedies, and proper in every diſeaſe, even in a dropſy. 
Soon after his death, a great deal of this hap practice; was ge- 
nerally adopted in ſeveral countries, hut eſpecially: in France, 
where much of it keeps its ground even to this day. Not all the 
ridicule of Gil Blas has been able 40: get the better of it. Though 
the name of Sangrado is Spaniſh, (denoting a bleeding, ) and 
though che ſcene of the adventures is daid in Spain, it is well 


known that the alluſion was to the practice of phyſic in France. 
5 5 7 


V 
dn, about vfty, years aften theotime of Botallus, another famous 
Fhyſician and medical author, Van Helmont, a Fleming, maintain- 
ock wich ſlill more violence, (for he as one of our moſt ſpirited 
and eloquent diſputanta) that bleeding im any caſe whatever Was 
downright murder, {of wonſe, executioneris work; curniſcina, which 
in our language we have nd one word toſeRpreſs). Van Hel- 
mont died Hke a hero, of the conſequences of pleuriſy, in which 
he woulil not allow himnfelf to be bled. Part df one of his letters 
written» when he knew he was within four andu twenty hours of 
his death, and | ee TO fuch was ee l is ſtilllex- 
cane 414% | ik 30 bats 4 cnt it 3. 
Theſe eee bas bas got the better of eee | 
of Boerhaa ve himſelf, whoſe: candour and good: nature are un- 
rivalled | in Phyſic. He mentions the controverſy, and the-oppo- 
ite doctrines of the two great leaders in it; but without deigu: 
ing to refute chem, or attempting to reconcile them, or to argue 
with chem; very properly difſmiſſes them both with oa {mart N 
on the breechyconveyed in t Latin words ; Uter inſamion Which 
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Violent and plainly irreconcileable as that diſpute was 2 
bleeding in every diſeaſe, or in no diſeaſe, it was all calm philo-— 
| ſophyy And Chriſtian charity, and true brotherly love; Whendcο m- 
parell to unether difpute abut: bleeding, which began thirty or 
forty Feats ſooner, (or rather was revived, for it had been agi- 
tated, though witty leis violence, in ancient times), and continued | 
nch longer: indeed it is not quite ſettled et. 
L callude tol lie npble ci ſpute, umepudſtionably the beſt {ſpecimen 
which the hiſtory of medicine xftords of che importance: of our 
controterſias, and of tlie manner in which they are conducted, 
about tha proper mode of bleeding in a pleuriſy, (ſtitch in che 
| Kee) ; whether from the arm of tlie fide-atbeltetd, or from che oppD 
ſite n 7 lg 10 S0vifGgtg 507 97 e, gon od 18:42 av 
a. | 1 It 
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It was another pragmatical Frenchman, one Briſſot, who ſet our 
Faculty together by the ears on this knotty point; which I ought 
to mention is exactly of the ſame nature and the ſame import- 
_ ance with that puzzle which every body knows embroiled the 
whole: empire -of Lilliput in a calamitous civil war : the e | 
about breaking an egg at the big or the ſmall end. | 
The Arabian Phyſicians, either not underſtanding Galen, or 
n moſf heretically the authority of Aretzus in oppoſition to 
his, had introduced the barbarous practice of bleeding from the 
oppoſite arm, for the ſake of revulſion, as it was called. This he- 
reſy had been eſtabliſhed as the orthodox fyſtem of all regular 
: Phyſicians for near 700 years. Briſſot having learned Greek 
enough to conſtrue Galen, ſoon diſcovered that they were all in 
the wrong; and with laudable zeal made ſuch haſte to promul- 
gate the great diſcovery, that in a few years he had ſet the Faculty 
in a flame all over Europe. In Spain and Portugal, the medical 
reformers had like to have been literally in the flames: for the 
old orthodox Phyſicians, all of whom had been bred in the Ara- 
bian ſchool, enraged at ſuch 4 monſtrous innovation as that of 
bleeding from the arm of the fide affected, endeavoured to get 
them puniſhed judicially as heretics : declaring that they were the 
Lutherans of Phyſic, and that their doctrines were as dangerous as 
thoſe of Luther. Briſſot died at Liſbon, (whither he had gone in 
the proſecution of ſome botanical reſearches), time enough to eſ- 
cape the animadverſion of the inquiſition : but not till after he had 
promulgated his doctrine, and got ſome diſciples, fully as zealous 
as he was himſelf. The difpute grew warm: it was referred to the 
Univerſity of Evora, the Doctors of which could not agree about 
it. It was referred to the Univerſity of Salamanca: and the Uni- 
verſity of Salamanca ſeems almoſt to have loſt its wits on this mo- 
mentous occaſion. + By means of ſome chicane, as it is ſaid, that 
learned body was at firſt, that i is, after many delays and long and 
. violent 


at „ 
violent diſputes, prevailed on to give a wrong deciſion, in favour 
of the Arabian ſyſtem: but on conſidering it again more fully, 
gave it at laſt in favour of Galen and Briſſot. But the inveterate 


Arabian Doctors would not acquieſce. They appealed to the Em- 


peror Charles the Fifth, their nn repreſenting to him the 


importance of the queſtion, the danger to his ſubjects from the 


Briſſotian hereſy, and the neceſſity of cruſhing and exterminating 
thoſe Medical Lutherans, in order to preſerve the ancient eftabliſh- 
ed faith in all its purity. It is. ſaid that Charles the Fifth was 
on the point of yielding to their immportunities and clamours ; 


when luckily his good Couſin and brother Sovereign Charles 
the Third, Duke of Savoy, fell ſiek of a pleuriſy, and died of it, 
though he was bled by his Phyſicians from the arm of the oppoſite 


ſide, according to the old orthodox ſyſtem. This fortunate acei- 
dent, which was a noble ſubject of triumph to the Briſſotian He- 
retics, ſaved that wiſe Monarch the Emperor from the diſgrace of 
anterfering in a. medical diſpute, and left the Phyficians at full li- 


| berty to worry one another about it till they were tired, which 


they were not for more than two hundred years. The number of 
Fhyſicians in that time who have either expreſsly or incidentally 
given their opinions on the controverſy, muſt have been nearly as 


| as that of the Phyſicians who broke their eggs either at the 


big or the ſmall end. We have a catalogue by Moreau, and a 


. thort account of the doctrine of the chief authors, in chronological 


order, who: had expreſely written on the controverſy, as it ſtood: 
in 1630 ; that is, in little more than one hundred years after Briſ- 
ſot began the diſpute. At that time the number amounted. to- 
more than an hundred, including one ſolitary German Theolo- 
gian, (Hieronymus Tragus), who, not finding, I preſume, controver- 
ſies enough in his own province, moſt gallantly carried arms as a 


/ volunteer: in ours, herr he was ſure to ſee 2 of ſervice. 
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Long before Phyſicians had done with that controverſy about 
bleeding, they were embroiled in a thouſand others, leſs general 
indeed, but not leſs inveterate. One inſtance more I ſhall give of 

them, not only on account of the ſpirit with which it was carried 
on, but alfo becauſe it occurred among the Fellows of the Royal 
College of Phyficians in London, who have at all times been dif- 
tinguiſhed for their learning, their talents, and their liberal man- 
ners; and who, very juſtly, regard themſelves, and are regarded by 
others, as Beings of a higher nature than the Phyſicians of any other 

country on the face of the earth. I allude to the violent . on 
about purging in the ſecondary fever of the ſmall pox. : 
+ The good old orthodox practice in that dreadful diſeaſe was to 
keep the patient as hot as was conſiſtent with life; ſometimes much 
hotter. On the ſame abſurd but well-eſtabliſhed principle, pur- 
ging of any kind, even the gentleſt, was reprobated as abſolutely 
_ pernicious. Sydenham, who had the merit of introducing, at leaſt 
of propoſing, a cooler regimen in the ſmall pox, ſeems to have been 
afraid of doing much in oppoſition to that ſyſtem ; and only hints 
that a cooling purge (and a very gentle one compared to the 
drenches that he uſed to preſcribe in other diſeaſes) ſhould be 
given on the 13th day, but not ſooner. Such a hereſy could not 
be endured; eſpecially from ſuch a man as Sydenham, whom 
many of his more learned and thorough bred cotemporaries ſeem 
to have held very cheap, and regarded as only a better ſort of 
Quack. Morton declared roundly that he never knew a patient in 
the ſmall pox ſuffer though he had no tool for twenty days. 
Gradually the diſpute grew warm. Friend, the greateſt of the 
purging Doctors, recommended the practice ſtrongly, as in many 
caſes the patient's beſt or only chance for life ; and, as if deter- 
mined to outdo Morton, publiſhed a caſe (communicated by his 
friend Dr Harriſon) of a patient very ill of the confluent ſmall 
pox, who, though he had a pretty ſmart natural purging, got two 
- Go or 
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or three ſuch drenches to boat; that he had near an n tnindred-ftbols 

$ e eee eee 3 
Such Phyſicians were not likely ever to agree in ene or 
on any oceaſion; and very Hkely to quarrel, and come to blows, 
for want of better arguments. There is a tradition, which I heard 
| three and thirty years ago, from a, cotemporary of the parties, that 
one of the purging Doctors and one of the anti-purgers meeting at 
che entry to che hall of the College of Phyſicians, ſoon came to hard 

words, and from hard words to hard blows ;- the refult of which 
was, that the purging Doctor knocked the other down, and draws 

ing his ſword, bid him beg his life. No, Doctor, replied the 
fallen hero, as he lay ſprawling, with the point of his enraged. 


adverſary's ſword at his throat, 7hat I will not 1 ve _ 


< were giving me phyſic.“ 

This anti-purger was certainly a man of wit, Gia of Giri; 4 
true Engliſh blood, with a good croſs of the bull-dog and the 
 game-cock in his pedigree. He would have ſeen a thouſand pa- 
tients die, and would have died himſelf a thouſand times, if this 
had been poſſible, rather than he would have e or taken one 
purge in the ſecondary fever of the ſmall pox. 

Nor do Phyſicians degenerate in this refpect, or loſe one ſpark 
of their fire, in the ſofter climate of America. Czlum non animum 
_ mutant qui trunt mare eurrunt. Three thouſand miles of falt wa- 
ter make no difference on them; and if the Doctors could live, 1 
am convinced their hatred would burn, three thoufand fathoms- 
under water, more certainly than port- fire. If any perſon is curi- 
ous or diſtruſtful on this point, he may ſoon be ſatisfied by read- 
ing only ten or a dozen of their publications on the yellow fever, 
(fince: 1792), which, in point of violence, and contradiction, and 
rancour, may vie with any medical books that Europe has pro- 


(2330) 
The ſame! noble mam tire pervades an inimardy 
e e ee of phyſi de.. 

Some forty or fifty years ago, Dr/Bartie; a: Phyſician Selben 
1 to the care of mad patients, publiſhed a book upon madneſs. 
Scarce was it publiſhed, when Dr Monro: (John Monro ſenior, of 
Bedlam- Hoſpital), who ſeems to have been much his ſuperior in 
wit and talents, felt upon him, and gave him ſuch an unmerciful 
drubbing, as no mad doctor or mad patient ever gave or ever got 
before. By the happieſt application that ever was or ever will be 

made of a line of Horace, (0 major, tandem  paregs inſane minori), 
which he put on the title- page of his book, he contrived to repre- 
ſent Battie as madder than his own patients, and his (Monro's) 
flogging as only an admonition to him to have merey on thoſe 
Who were leſs mad than himſelf. Such a 5 Was ere 
to have made a whole College of Phyſicians mad. 1 

In juſtice to the Men- mid wives, and not from any 8 for L 
i do not like _ I muſt maT that wan too, 


5 Placd on ob e of a middle San 
W And the but n wilo, not en gien 


0 yet * a 3 Hivit in this reſpect, ads nt en 
gaged in keen diſputes. Of theſe I can give no proper account; 
not being in. the ſecret. of their ſcience. But I am credibly in- 


formed that very lately they were, and perhaps ſtill are, diſputing; 


bitterly. about the beſt way of ſcooping out the brains of a child, 
juſt to facilitate his entry into the world; and every body knows 
chat they have never yet heen able to ſettle the proper etiquette of 
uſhering into the world ordinary people, ſuch as are intended to 
live in it, who generally have no brains to ſpare. It is very lucky 
for us all that we were not obliged to wait till that point of cerv- 


e ** ſettled- } To have deen {topped by it, juſt at the 
| threſhold,. 
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chreſhold: * have been truly embarraſſing; if ſuch a ae 
had laſted but for half a century, it would have made ſad confu- 
ſion in the world, and probably would have made the Great Nation 
a vety little one I heartily wiſh, if the thing be poſſible, that the 
Men- mid wives would have done with their diſputes: they are evi- 
dently much more pernicious to the ſtate than thoſe of Phyſicians 
and Surgeons. It is of little conſequence though we ſhould never 
e ee are "wy ſand ways of going out of the ee 
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There i is ** one way of coming into the world: and if the Men- 
midwives perſiſt in telling us every moment, that there are a thou- 
land hons in that way, and inſiſt upon guarding us all through it 
armed cap a pie, we ſhall be frightened to obey the firſt command- 
ment; the ere beer merges ny wot us n I 
| The Knights de: this muſtrious er of the Beall like the 
Knights Hoſpitallers of Jeruſalem, have always been foremoſt in 
_ theſe Holy wars, and have been honourably diſtinguiſhed by the 
brightneſs and ſharpneſs of their arms, and by the quickneſs, the 
dleanneſt, and the depth of their cuts. Not being ſo well ac- 
quainted with the hiſtory of their atchievements as with thoſe 'of 
my own order, I muſt refer to their authentic records. In my time 
their warfare has never ceaſed. | Juſt at the time when I engaged 
in the ſtudy of Phyſic, two gallant Knights of their order fairly 
entered the lifts,” and engaged in a deſperate ſingle combat, giving 
and receiving ſuch dreadful cuts and flaſhes, that even the judges 
of the combat, I mean the Reviewers, whoſe duty it certainly was 
to halloo them on, ſtood aghaſt, and were afraid even to offer any 
opinion on the merits of the champions, ſagaciouſly obſerving, 
that man be very imprudęnt for any poor devil of a Re- 
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viewer, atho wiſhed: to fleep in a whole Kin, to nere f os | 
* tween two contending keen Anatomiſts.?? .. 
als London, the great School of Surgery, the iſs e 
Surgeons and Anatomiſts have been carried on with peculiar ſpirit; 
and they have been numberleſs. I never knew the thouſandth part 
of them: but have had much amuſement from the little I chanced 
to hear of them. I remember a violent and obſtinate diſpute about 
whether a broken leg or thigh ſhould be fet and laid with the 
knee ſtraight or bent, which is a point of real importance, and one 
about vrhich there ſhould have been no difpure, as it might have 
been ſettled at once either demonſtrably or by experiment. More 
lately, I believe within theſe ten years, they were in a blaze about 
the proper chirurgical treatment of a certain watery ſwelling called 
the hydrocele ; whether by a good clean cut of a ſharp knife, or 
by a ſmall puncture to let out the n and chen ee into 
the ſac a bumper of Port wine. | 
In the courſe of their diſputes many hard wards. hots $a" 
among them. Of theſe I had a noble ſpecimen from one of the 
moſt eminent of them about a dozen years ago, when I chanced- 
to be in London. When I called on him one morning, he re- 
galed me all the time I was eating my breakfaſt, with x Philippic 
on his own. profeſſional brethren, in which; to my infinite amuſe- | 
ment, he: exhauſted every opprobrious term in the Engliſh* lan- 
guage, that could be n. to men of thy e or indeed of 
a profeſſion. ; 
If they are not e belind, 8 . den that 
| hardeſt words have now and then paſſed among them. I have: 
heard, that, at one of their meetings, a conviviab one, at which I 
ſhould, a priori, have thought it poſſible for them to have agreed in 
eating and drinking for an hour or two, a gentleman. whom: I 
know well, and reſpect highly on account of his ſtrict probity and 


veracity as well as his talents and learning, mentioned what he 
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hed 26.80 brains of mad people whom he had 
diſſected. That's a damned lie, ſaid another of the party. 
Four head is too hot and muſt be cooled,” replied the gentleman 
who receivedqthatmnwerthy provocation; and taking up a bottle 
of cold water, poured it on the bther's head; difdaining to' avail 
 kimſelf of his ſuperior ſtrength againſt an old and feeble ebene 
whom he could have cruſhed as a man would cruſh a beetle. 
» It is well known that the celebrated John Hunter, who was 
himſelf: abundantly: keen in profeſſional diſputes, died ſuddenly in 
St George's Hoſpital, in conſequence of the irritation he met with 
in a debate with ſome of his brethren. That debate, I have been 
aſſured, was conducted in ſuch a ſtyle of aſperity, that a Phyfician 
who. was preſent at the beginning of it, and who had ſeen enough 
of ſuch debates before, thought fit very ſoon to withdraw. 
It was currently ſaid, though undoubtedly as a joke, that the 
violent irritation which cauſed Mr Hunter's death, was given him 
purpoſely in order to kill him. It was well known among his 
profeſhonal brethren, that he had a diſeaſe in his breaſt which 
was very bkely to be fatal to him on ſuch an occaſion. But even 
the currency of that ſcurvy jeke implied a great deal with re- 
ſpect to the known. inveteracy of thoſe profeſſional diſputants. 
Scarce was Mr Hunter in his grave, when another of his bre- 
chren who had been keenly engaged in diſputes with him, began 
to write his life, which he ſoon publiſned. The thought was 
great and original, and ſhowed ſuperior genius in the author of it. 
He underſtood and felt that an Anatomiſt is only juſt beginning 
to his man when any other — think he 1 W 
him: that is, when he is dead. 194 5 
Every body knows that the Grave OY no more 8 to 
A man . 5 eg bl pores on ee — 
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« He is ſuch FFTEW ILY 2 1 1 en * in ae 
„I would not ſpeak xo him, ſaid one of them of his adverſary, 
with whom he had been long engaged in profeſſional diſputes. 
That adverſary was his own brother; and he was dead. ' 

How ſuch- men may acquit themſelves, in conſultation, in an- 
other world, after a thorough refinement and oxydation in the 
great reverberatory furnace, the wiſeſt of us cannot preſume to 


gueſs: it muſt be determined by experiment; the reſult of which 


none of us probably are very curious to know. But in this world 
I am ſure I would not truſt one paw of my great Newfoundland 
dog to a conſultation of thirty or of three hundred of them. 

As little would I truſt my dog to a conſultation. of all the 


Surgeons and Apothecaries of a certain country town in England, 


which muſt be - nameleſs, but which moſt of us who have ever 


been in London have paſſed through. By an accidental but deci- 


five experiment, it was aſcertained that the repulſive forces, or 
divellent attractions, or exploſive qualities among them were ſo 
ſtrong; that no room in the town could hold more thaw ane 
of them at once. A well-meaning London druggiſt, being in 
chat town in the courſe of his ſummer- ride, to aſk che com- 
mands and take the money of his very 0 an and cuſtomers, 

| 3 in 
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in pure ſimplicity * n invited them (ſeparately) to ſup witx 
him at a ende the fame night. All promiſed; all came; but 
one by one. When the ſecond came in, the firſt, without ſaying 
a word, took up his hat and went away enter No 3. ; exit. NY.; 
and ſo on to the very laſt of eight or ten of them. Of courſe, 


Ne 10. and the London druggiſt had ſupper enough. Next 
morning the druggiſt, meeting one of the deſerters, expreſſed his 
concern at having loſt the pleaſure of his company the evening be- 
fore. What the devil, Sir, do you think I would fit in compa- 
ny with ſuch a ſcoundrel as; and he got the ſame an- 
ſwer in ſubſtance from every one of them. 12 
Now for the Royal College of Surgeons in Edinburgh; [though 
lat not leni in the en . ity mes 
e Litze Rio 12/193 n £1177 
Bello per Emathios rob betete * N10 be 18114 
Fuſque datum ſceleri canimus; populumque ee wot; 
I ſua: victrici conuenſum viſcera dextra ie BAA 19410 
age, © et rupto lenk b: 106 ere 3643 
; Certatum tates concufft - viribus orbis 2183 455 . n 
Lt * Dt ths 5 nefas: infefttfgue obvia ſigns | cler i 30 SEL ; 
Signa, pares aquilas, et pila minantia pilis... hop pak au I 
Quit furor, O ciuet? Quæ tants litentia _— "30 04, b 
Bella geri placuit nullos habitura triumphes ?' 276k lc 
1 Zen quantum patuit terre pelagigue parart | Rüge ACE 
Hoc quem: civiles: hauſerunt. ſauguine eee TIP 6h 
| pe bu BIA aperitur opus, quid in arma ebe 
1 he n Papulum; ui eee, * This 2 10 
r e enn a De 4 5 
9 the, genius ef Lucan and ef Baden 3 8 not 
I do Juſtice to ſo vaſt a theme. I will not attempt it, for many 
tod reaſons... I; am no judge of cheir diſputes ; I have no right 
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and no wiſh to interfere in them; no deſire to be diſſected alive, 
no ambition to adorn their Hall; though I am well convinced 
that in their ſkilful hands I ſhould ſoon become a charming Ske- 


leton. But there is no occaſion to give myſelf any trouble, or ex- 


poſe my perſon to ſuch fearful riſks ; for the work is already done 


by the hand of a maſter. Spirat adhuc amor, vivuntque commiſſi ca- 


lores, and they will continue to breathe, and glow, and blaze, in 


flames unquenchable, as long as the Engliſh language ſhall en- 


dure. Since the time of Homer, who took the trouble to record 
the anger of a very angry man, who lived near two hundred 
years before him, no angry man has had ſuch advantages in that 


reſpect as the preſent members of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in Edinburgh. Perhaps their predeceſſors, perhaps all Societies of 
Surgeons and Phyſicians, have been almoſt as angry as they have 


been: te a Th 130 3 | 
VNixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi: ſed omnes illachrymabiles 
. » Urgentur, ignotique logg 
MWMocte, carent quia vate ſacro: 


But till this happy period none even of the angrieſt of our Facul- 
ty found an author worthy to record their wrath and hatred. 
Garth's Diſpenſary was a mere jeſt. But the Surgeons of Edin- 
burgh (O fortunatos nimium, ſua fi bona norint) have found in Jox A- 


THAN DAWPLUCKER, Eſq; all that they could wiſh; and a great 
deal more. If he goes on as he has begun, and as he has promiſed, 


in three years he will not have left one Feather in the whole Rooke- 


ry. I ſhall endeavour to preſerve my profeſſional gravity when I ſee 


them in that piteous ſtate of Deplumation, which it will be ſcarce 
poſſible to look on in the calm light of mild Philoſophy : but I 
hope to bear their misfortune with the firmneſs of a Stoic; at leaſt 
I'thall not be angry, and I ſhall not interf ere. 
bt H h 2 3 85 | It 
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20 is PRO (for my purpoſe) that their anger is faithful 
ec b in his immortal page: ſo faithfully that it is generally 
believed that both parties would be very glad to perform on him 
every operation of ſurgery, in werte 3 m N * been 2 
es, or that can be contrived. / 

Thoſe ſentiments which he Bas kindly 1 55 ey" deferved | 
no doubt, like the Wrath of Achilles and the Loves of the Plants,, 
to be written Myon curminis alite +But Jonathan Dawplucker, Eſq; 
being more ſtudious of truth than of ornament, has _ avon 
eiouſly preferred humble proſe; for which I honour him. 

He ts unqueſtionably a perfon (if not two perſons) of ir 
underſtanding, great learning, and moft correct taſte. Of all theſe 
qualifications he has given ample proof in a paragraph, or rather I 
believe a marginal note, in one of his books, relating to me, where- 
in he beſtows much praiſe (but no more than it deſerved): on a 
certain Anatomical work of mine, publiſhed about ſeven years aga, 
in which 1 had diſſected and anatomized in a new and grand ſtyle 
the ſoul of Judas Johnſon, Eſq; a vile miftreant, Who had the un- 
paralleled impudenee to offer on gore AS a Guide to-Students of 
Fhyſic at this Univerſity. | 

1 take Mr Dawplueker's compliments very kindly, and hall be 
glad to be better acquainted with him, whenever he finds it con- 


venient to drop his maſk. In the mean time, I ſhall be happy to 


fee ſome more of his maſquerade productions: and if theſe are 
accompanied (privately): with a key, or notes variorum, juſt to ex- 
plain the alluſions to men, manners, and things, with which ſome 
of -us/ are 1 n enn a "_ be * more —_— 


„Ale. 811 SO * 


Mr We e 10 ef ſo beirn a Kind; ad 
he makes fuch an exquiſite uſe of it, that it is worth while to ex 
plain a little the nature of the contrivance, which with ſhame and: 
forrow I muſt confeſs I ſhould never have diſcovered or ſuſpected, 
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and which I was not informed of till within theſe fve months; 
though 1 had ſeen the e or note about myſelf fifteen 
months ago. 

In his firſt publication, * plucked very ſrnartly one eminent 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, who is conſidered as 
the great leader and the man of the greateſt talents of one party. 
This of courſe gave great ſatisfaction to the other party. 

In his ſecond publication, to the utter aſtoniſhment and confu- 
fion of all concerned; he fell upon one of the moſt eminent Sur- 
geons of the other ſide, and plucked him ſtill more unmercifully. 
To make this Comedy of Errors more complete, and the perplexity 
quite inextricable, the perſon” pitched upon to be plucked in the 
fecond publication was of the CE name with him who was pm 
ed in the firſt. e eee ie : 

The neceſſary n ee of - this was, that when any body 
ſent for the work of Mr Dawplucker, or opened his book, expe&-- 
ing to ſee his adverſaries very handſomely plucked, he had the- 
agreeable farpriſe of finding his beſt friends, or perhaps himſelf, 
not only plucked barer than ever goofe was plucked in this world, 
but well ſalted and peppered, and truſſed and fpitted, and roaſted 
fo admirably, that the mouth of Apicius himſelf would have wa- 
tered at the defcription of ſuch a curious dainty diſh. To prevent 
any miſtakes, I beg it may be obſerved, that this is metaphorical ;: 
and not meant as an invitation to them literally to eat one ano- 
ther: for that is the very laſt thing that I ſhould wiſh them to do-. 
On the contrary, if I thought my advice could have any weight with. 
them, I ſhould take the liberty ſtrongly to caution. them all againſt 
even biting one another, on any account or pretence whatever, 
eſpecially during their preſent ſtate of exaſperation and. acrimony 
for IJ have good reaſon to think, that even the Ormſkirk Medicine 
and the ſalt water would not prevent the fatal effects of the bite; 


I mean its effects on the. biter not on the bitten. Of this danger, 
| which 
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| which, at preſent perhaps they little dream of, they will ſoon be 
ſenſible, if they will conſider with due nnn the rr __ 
riſm ant ep 
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eben W Eſa; is at once ab 180 8 ad he Ju- 
nius of medical warfare: and never may his brazen gates be 


cloſed: but his works, like the letters of Junius, are too good 


to be o ned. The envy and malice which writings of ſuch ſu- 
perior merit could not fail to bring upon their happy author, 
if he were preciſely known, would be embarraſſing to a man of his 
prudence: and the loud and perpetual applauſes which they muſt 
have brought upon him whenever he appeared in public, would 
have been ſtill more diſtreſſing to one of his exquiſite modeſty. 


His modeſty is a candle to his merit; it ſhines itſelf, and ſhews 


* his merit alſo.” Buc it is much to be lamented, that his real 


- greatneſs ſhould be leſſened by any ſuch paltry conſiderations. 


We all muſt acknowledge that the man in the maſk was truly a 
great man, a very great man: but he who would have done it with- 
out a maſk; would have been a much greater man. So thought 
the moſt honourable the Calves-head Club; and in their grand 
climax. of toaſts on the goth of January, firſt drank, as in duty 


bound, The man in the maſk ;” and next, with enthuſiaſm and 


rapture, * The man who would have done it without a maſk.” 

The real name of the author of thoſe immortal works kinks: 
ko the honoured name of Jonathan Dawplucker is Of no more 
conſequence to the world than the real name of Peter Pindar: nor 
is it wanting to make his works perfectly authentic for ny purpoſe, | 
and complete evidence of what I with to prove. 1 muſt, in the 
frſt. ano) egg th chat for "ny own TR I neither. believe nor 
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diſbelieve one word contained/in his writings, excepting only thar 
paſſage which 1elates co myſelf : the reaſon of which will ſoon ap- 
pear. / 2 ; 11 8 | : . 
Suppoſing for the ſake of argument, what I preſume no body 
will believe, but what, for the credit of the Surgeons, the honour 
of their profeſſion, and the good of mankind, I heartily wiſh 
were true, that every thing faid by Jonathan Dawplucker of 
the Surgeons and their difputes were as falſe as Mahomet's Al- 
coran, his works would be but ſo: much the ſtronger evidence of 
that implacable rancour and inveterate warfare to which I allade.. 
Such. is his ſuperior genius, that his works, even though they were: 
falſe from end to end, would contain complete and true evidence of 
all that any man in his ſenſes could wiſh to know about the ſub- 
ject of them. In this reſpect I do not ſcruple to ſay, that they are 
of higher authority than the Elements of -Enclid, or even the 
axioins of Geometry. Theſe obtain belief only becauſe they are 
found to be true: the controverſial works of Jonathan Dawplucker, 
Eſq: muſt be believed, whether they be true or falſe ; and the more 
falſe they are N to be, the truer and — is their evi- 
dence. 

There can be no Abe either about 30 are S this We Shack 
ed by him, or the new and maſterly ſtyle in which he plucks them; 
and even the feathers which he has plucked from them ſo unmer-- 
cifully may eaſily be recogniſed, Thoſe perſons are well known 
members of the College of Surgeons; thoſe feathers are very pro- 
per emblems, or more than emblems, of the ſubjects of their diſ- 
putes. If more minute information were required, 'which I am. 
fare it ought not to be, we are directed by Mr Dawplueker to 
thoſe who can give us the moſt particular and authentic. The im- 
portant queſtion is not, Who are right and who are wrong in ſuch 
profeſſional diſputes ? but, What is the nature of their diſputes ?. 


and, With what. inveterate rancour are they carried on? 17 
8 | | None 
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None of them, I am ſure, can think me ſo great a gooſe: as 
even for 'a moment to ſuppoſe it poſſible that either party ſhould 
be in the right in ſuch diſputes. If I were, Jonathan Dawplucker 
Eſq; ought without delay to perform his office upon me ; and he 
and his other patients would be well operons to Tus me roaſted 
for their next anniverſary dinner. © 

The truth 1s, and I wiſh it to be generally 3 chat for 8 
preſuming to interfere in their diſputes, I do not even know what 
they are about. Of the many bones of contention which have 
long kept them embroiled on a gridiron, I know ot ane, unleſs | 
perhaps the diſpute about the hydrocele (mentioned, p. 235.) be 
one of them, which I think I heard about five or fix years ago 
that it was; e e ee 


London diſpute. 127 | 
1 never read one page 4 alba Dea W except 


that paſſage which relates to myſelf, and even that was by a kind 
of accident. About fifteen months ago a very young member of 
che College of Surgeons, ſo young that I had never met with him 
in practice before, and ſo little acquainted with me as not to know 
my uniform conduct and unalterable reſolution with reſpect to his 
profeſſional brethren'and'their diſputes, ſhewed me that paſſage in 
one of Mr Dawplucker's books. I read it in his preſence very 
gravely, and returned him the book fo dryly, that I fuſpet he 
was” piqued at my behaviour. He certainly in ſhewing it to me 


had intended what he thought would be moſt civil and gratifying 


to me. He did not know, what any of his elder brethren could 
have told him, that I not only would not interfere in their diſ- 


< putes, which in truth I had no right to do, but did not choofe even 


to be informed of them, and had often declined to receive infor- 

mation about them, when it was moſt eagerly offered me. 
For that reaſon, and ſome others which it is needleſs to men- 
5 I never would be a member of any of their clubs or ſocieties, 
4 . ä 


(Eſculapian, Harveian, Gymnaſtic, &c.) I doubt whether I know 
the names of them all. Though often ſtrongly invited, more than 
twenty years ago, but ſeldom more lately, as my principle was well 
known to; them, I never was preſent even as a viſitor at any of 
their clubs. I never heard any of their Harveian orations; not 
even that one which was an Eulogium on my own Father. ne- 
ver read any of their controverſial writings. Of courſe I know 

| little or nothing of the particulars of their diſputes, or of who and 
who are together; probably much leſs than Ws man in a Ancaba 
of the medical profeſſion. 

I have known theſe four and dwenty years TU there have al- 
ways been keen diſputes among them; and that theſe diſputes have 
of late become more and more inveterate. 1 have reaſon to be- 
lieve that ſome of the moſt eminent of them are not at this hour, 
and have not been for ſome years, on conſulting or ſpeaking 
terms; and that others of them, who do occaſionally meet and con- 
ſult, are very apt to differ irreconcileably in opinion. I have heard 
that in the conſulting room of this Infirmary there have often 
been keen debates, which ended juſt as in the Houſes of Lords and 
Commons, not by either party convincing the other of its error, 
or giving up its own opinion, but by a vote; and ſometimes a very 
ſmall majority: perhaps of only one or two, when there was a very 
full houſe. I thould not be ſurpriſed to hear of a queſtion being 
carried only by the Speaker's caſting vote; or of a ſurgeon being 
required to perform a dangerous operation againſt his own judg- 
ment. In ſuch a caſe his ſituation would be el Gr and 
that of his patient ten times worſe. 

That general knowledge, and accidental information of the pro- 
feſſional diſputes among the Surgeons, which I acquired whether 
I would or not, was much more than enough to determine nie to 
take no concern in them: ſo that all the well-merited praiſes that 
Mr e beſtowed on me and my preciotis Anatomical 
18 Ti | work 
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| ues or offend. It would have had che appearance of taking a 
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work gave me no deſire to read any more of his ice L had | 


heard nothing of them before, or fo little as. not to attract my at- 
tention or be remembered. It was impoſſible for me to gueſs at 
the nature, the: peculiar wit, and unparalleled acrimony, of Jona- 
than Dawplucker, Eſq; and his publications. The gentleman who 


ſhewed me the paſſage relating to myſelf, finding me ſo dry on the 


fabje&, did not take che trouble to explain the joke to me: for 
which. I cannot blame him. I heard very little, and thought 
leſs, ar nothing, of Mr Pawplucker, till a few months ago, after 


I had begun to write this Memorial, when one of my own pro- 
feſſional brethren (of the College of Phyſicians) who knew what 


F was engaged in, and wiſhed well to the good work, mention» 


ed to me Jonathan Dawplucker, Eſq; and finding me totally ig- 
norant of his peculiar merits, explained to me the nature of his 


Janus- like maſk, and: gave me ſuch: an account of his wit and in. 
veteracy, as not only afforded me much amuſement, but gave me 


the ſtrongeſt deſire to read his works. My friend promiſed to ſend 
them ta me for my peruſal, and actually ſent them to my houſe 2 


few weeks after. Had they come in a day or two.'I| ſhould: ger- 
tainly have read them: but before they came I had time to re- 
collect myſelf, and take a more prudent reſolution: — not to read 
one word of them till. all this. Memorial ſhould be printed oft. 
2 For this piece of ſelf-denial, which I reckon both wiſttond ina 
virtue, I take much exedit to. myſelf, and. I hope the hoſtile le- 
gions will give me much more, when they know the reaſon of it. 
I doubted. whether I had wiſdom. or virtue enough. to reſiſt the 
' temptation of catching hints from Mr Dawplucker, or. making 
{ome alluſions to what I might fund in his glowing page: Any 


| ach uſe of his works. made by me, might very probably have 


been unjuſt, and certainly would have appeared perſonally male- 
volent, to. ſome individuals, whom I ſhould be very ſorry to in- 


Part 
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partin their diſputes; nich would have been not only fooliſh, but 
illiberal, and diſgraceful to myſelf. Tt would have tended ſtrongly 


to fruſtrate the honeſt benevolent purpoſe of this Memorial, 

"Mp I folemnly declare that I have not read one word of his books, 
fake the 3 about myſelf, as formerly mentioned): I do not 
know one article of the ſubjects of contention in them: I do not 
know even the title of his books. It is therefore impoſſible for me 
to make a bad, and very eaſy to make a good uſe of his writings; 
as I have here endeavoured to do, conſidering them as a fair in- 
ſtance of diamond cut diamond, maſk verſus maſk, fight dog 
ght bear, &c. But I alfo declare, that before this Memorial makes 
its appearance, I ſhall have read, and ſtudied critically, Mr Daw- 


plucker's works, and ſhall be better acquainted with them than I 


am with the adventures of Don Quixote. For this purpoſe I have 
deſired my Bockſeller to ſend me a complete ſet of them: and 1 hope 
ſoon to be able at a moment's warning to point out a dozen or two 
of the moſt exquiſite paſſages i in his writings, for” the gratification 


of the curious and diſtruſtful. In the mean time, I have given this 
general account of the nature, the peculiar wit, and the inveterate | 


acrimony of his books, on the authority of feveral different per- 
ſons who have read them, and on whoſe accuracy, and gn 
and good ſenſe, and good taſte, I can rely. 

Not having in me the perfect ſpirit of prophecy, but only 44 
imperfect gloomy kind of it which is common in this country, and 
well known by the name of the ſecond fight, I cannot foreſee di- 
ſtinctly what my reward will be for all my wifdom, and virtue, 
and ſelf-denial, and delicacy towards the angry Knights of the 
Scalpel ; and for all the pains that I have taken to ſhew, that, 


though they are no better, they are no worſe than others of the 


medical profeſſion ; but I can foretel that my fate will be ſomething 
much more horrible than the death of Oedipus. Both parties 


Al for once agree in 4 grand conſultation, and will devote me, 
1 12 | / foul 


- Gould be aſſiſted by ſome pious, diſcreet, and learned miniſter. 
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Sul and body, to WY Infernal Gods; I;mean the doubly Infernal 


Gods, whoſe. names were never heard on earth, and ſeldom in 
hell; to whom Plute and the Furies are Seri. Perhaps the for- 
midable Janus-headed Jonathan Dawplucker, Eſq; notwithſtand- 
ing his former kindneſs to me, and all the civil and kind things 
Which I have {aid of him and his books, will officiate as High 
Prieſt, and from his two mouths will thunder forth the direful 
ſentence, and with his on four hands begin the. ſacrifice, by 

plucking me as bare as a fiſh. This I ſhall confider as a very great 
bonour, and a particular faveur: for it will complete the evidence 


of all chat I-wiſh to eſtabliſh, and give to the Managers of this In- 


firmary and to the public a juſt ane of dende Fancour hd 


medical hatred. 7 Ft Ft 7 8 41: - 1 [ 


It happens that' Tam perſbnally an; wich dock as ee 


men whom Jonathan Pawplucker, Eſq; has plucked fo cruelly. I 


know that both of, them are men of talents ;. both of them, for 
aught that I know to the contrary, may be very good Surgeons; 
but, in the preſent ſtate of chirurgical warfare in this city, a con- 
ſultation of them both (ſuppoſing: that one conſulting room could: 
hold them both, which is more than I know) would be too bad 
for che Devil, if he had got a ſtone in his bladder, and much too 
bad for any poor patient in this Hofpital; and a een of 


e ſuch men would be ten times worſe. 


A very obvious illuſtration may ſufficientl/ URS) to *** n 


are leaſt acquainted with our medical controverfies, the cruel. im- 
eee for it is much e than a een, OY to 


1K 18 e proper jen every . ſhould: at all 1 times: ke 
care of the welfare of bis foul, but maſt chiefly when either by 


che judgment of our Faculty, or by the fentence of the la, he muſt 


de regarded as a dying man. For that purpoſe it is fit that he: 


A 
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A perſon of a right way of thinking may reaſonably will to have 
the aſſiſtance of two or three ſuch miniſters; but, I ſhould think, 
hardly of more. It would, 3 in my opinion, be irrational, as well as 
_ needleſs, to aſſemble all the Miniſters even of the eſtabliſhed Church. 
in this; City, to give their counſel and profeſional aſſiſtance on ſuch 
an ocaſion; though there certainly could be no violent diſputes 
among chem, and probably not the ſmalleſt difference of opinion. 
But if any perſon were to fend to one, in the calamitous eircum- 
ſtances Which I have ſpecified, all the. miniſters and preachers of 
every {et chat he could collect, of the Eſtabliſhed Church, of the 
Church of, England, Papiſts, Quakers, Anabaptiſts, Methodiſts, 
Burghers, Antiburghers, and the endleſs hoſt of Sectaries whoſe 
peculiar tenets no man of ſenſe knows, or will ever:enquire into; 
eſpegially if he ſent to the dying man thoſe of all / ſects who were the 
moſt violent: i in contrüvgeſx- and moſt implacable in their mutual 
hatred, it would certainly be regarded both as an impious and as 
a very cruel joke: impious, ceniſidering the ſubject of it; cruel, 
conſidering the unhappy: ſtate of the perſon on whom it was per- 
petrated. Surely no man could be thought ſo Saure d. OCR 
a thing ſeriouſly, or with any benevolent purpoſ e. 
It ſuch a thing were done, for whatever purpoſe ; or if it were 
the eſtabliſhed law and practice of this City, juſt like the promif- 
euous attendance . and conſultations of all the Surgeons of Edin- 
burgh. in this Hoſpital, it could do no good. It may eafily be 
foreſeen, that if ſo abſurd a ſyſtem were eſtabliſhed, many of the 
moſt reſpectable clergymen of every perſuaſion would ſoon with- 
draw from ſuch a painful and unavailing duty; while many of 
the moſt violent are would be left to nn, about the 


5 ſoul of che dying man. 150 


Nor muſt it be thought that this account ms violence of: 
medical and chirurgical diſputes is exaggerated. The Managers, if 


— 
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ſome of che Surgeons of Edinburgh, if in conſdhvenes of diſeaſe 
or accident they needed chirurgical aſſiſtance, and the performing 
of a capital operation, would think their lives expoſed to tenfold 
danger, if they were obliged to receive that aſſiſtance from ſome 
of cheir own profeſſional brethren ; and would be more terrified 
to become their patients, than the Moderator of the General'AC 
ſembly of the Church of Scotland would be, if he were taken to 
St Peter's Church on Eaſter day, and were obliged to kneel at 
che elevation. of the Hoſt when the Pope was ſaying High Maſs; or 
chan an old Quaker would be if he found himſelf in the hands of 
ſix un preachers, and a up to his chin in n cold run- 
ning ,,, . AVE 3 
Without the help of ſo many illuſtrations, and all this nancy _ 4 

minute detail of our everlaſting medical warfare, any perſon of - 
' common ſenſe might ſoon and eaſily have come to that general 

concluſion which I wiſh to enforce with reſpect to all our con- 
ſultations; by conſidering the ſubject in this obvious point of 
; view. nx five and: peer FAA or 2 bes not too ee N 


an Fe or Sip dnl) '* k will farely be admitted was 
cis number could not be a right conſultation; nor yet a 
good battalion, unleſs it were well drilled, and under ſtrict diſ- 
cipline; and that it would be a kind of popular aſſembly; pro- 
bably a very tumultuous one; perhaps a mob, ſuch as would 
ſoon require the inter poſition of the Civil Magiſtrate and the Peace- 
Officers, poſſibly the reading of the riot- act, and the aid of mi- 
litary force to quell it. Theſe things being obvious and unde- 
niable, nothing more can be needed to eſtabliſh the proper ge- 
neral principle, but juſt to trace back the ſeries in the oppoſite 
order, and obſerve at what number we ought to ſtop. This 
muſt ſurely be at that number of us in conſultation, which men 
of che beſt ſenſe and in the moſt affluent dire uniſtances, who have 
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bench, and their balls. univerſally chi ee and 
beſt. ? 
"Hes 5 15 Was of ng to. ſhaw that an a unneceflary oumgber 
is not only ſuperfluous, but really pernicious ; and I truſt I have 
ſhown-that, the evils of it depend not entirely or chiefly. either, on 
che number of the conſultation, or on the perſonal characters and 
talents of the individuals who compoſe it. The evils to which, I 
allude, like che wars among independent ſtates, the factions in 
all free governments, the intrigues. in every court, the quarrels i in 
families and among individuals; and even the diſputes,, in ſome 
branches of ſcience, depend partly, and perhaps chiefly, on ſome 
of the moſt general and active principles of human nature; and 
accordingly have been found ta, a greater or leſs. degree, and are to 
be feared, in all ages and countries. But it is equally plain that they 
do not depend entirely on thoſe moſt general principles, but partly 
en other principles leſs general in their influence, and! prevailing 
more in ſome ſciences and in ſome profeſſions than in others; for 
thoſe evils, profeſſional. diſputes, i inyeterate animoſity, and open war- 
fare, are common in fome ſciences and profeſſions, and almoſt un- 
knovn in others. They are almoſt. unknown among Mathematicians, 
but very common among Phyſicians, Metaphyſicians, and Politi- 
eians. I am, ſorry to ſay they have. been too common among Theo- 


logians;; but I muſt, do Lawyers the juſtice. to, own... that they are 


very rare among them. Though diſputing is their trade, of which 
few of them have enough, and moſt of them little or none, I have 
obſerved that they diſpute always at the expence of their clients g. 
and even when. they: diſpute the moſt violently, they continue in 
good humour, and ſometimes in the molt i intimate friendſhip with 
one another, and generally unite moſt cordially in laughing at 
thoſe who employ them. This is ſo well underſtood, that if our 
n were to engage in Tuch bitter profeſſional diſputes as we 


Are 


1 
? 

| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


- 
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b 1 3 embroiled in mann portentous: a pro- 


digy 4s if a pack of fox hounds, or of leſs rational fox-hunters, 


- were ſuddenly to quit their proper game, and begin to hunt their 


own pms The n cam are e much wiſer” and better chan we 
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ſo frequent, ſo violent, o notorious, that- I could- eaſily. have eſta- 
bliſhed the important general principle which ought to regulate the 
conduct of the Managers, without alluding even in the moſt diſtant 
manner to any of the recent or preſent diſputes which have occur- 


red among the Surgeons of Edinburgh; and though it is of ſome 


confequence on this occaſion to ſhow that they are no exception to 


The general rule, 1 fhould have avoided mentioning cheir diſputes, 


or alluding to them, for fear of incurring the diſgraceful ſuſpicion 
of taking a part in them; but for che lucky concurrence of two 
favourable "circumſtances, - firſt, There being ſuch an admirable 


author, of unqueſtioned impartiality and profound knowledge of 


= ſubject, as Jonathan Dawplutker, Eſq; who can bear witneſs 5 
n both ſides; ſecondly, My literally not knowing wllat their * a 
Pie are about, nor even the account which he gives of them. 
. appearance of an author of fach diſtinguiſnied talents and 
merit in medical controverſy is accidental and rare, like that of 
Hannibal in war, or Junius in politics, or Buonaparte in both. 
According to the perſonal character and talents of a few in- 
dividuals' who take a lead in medical diſputes, juſt * happens 
in Politics and in war, the contention will be more or lefs vio- 
lent and entertaining, and more or 'lefs ably conducted. But 
conte ons, and bitter contentions, chere "always ruſh be, wherever 
there is a great number of Phyficians and Surgeons, and eſpecial- 


| Ty wherever theſe are brought together i in che practice of their pro- 
feſnon. A numerous conſultation of them EH abivays be'a nuiſanct. 


IF all che n eee e eee, and Je- 
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ad Bawplucker, Eſa; along with them, as an agreeable: com- 
panion, juſt to keep them alive and merry, were in one night tranſ- 
ported to the planet Saturn, and if their places were inſtantly filled 
by an equal number of Surgeons, whoſe names we never heard 
of, and who had never ſeen one another before, there can be no 
doubt that in a very few years, probably in a few months, theſe 
new comers would be embroiled in diſputes as keen and as invete- 
rate, though probably not ſo witty and entertaining, as thoſe which 
live for ever in the works of Jonathan Dawplucker, Eſq; 


Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis: 
EPR in juvencis, eſt in equis patrum 
Virtus, nec imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aquilæ columbam. 


While ſuch is the virtue of the race, it muſt be the duty of the 
Managers of this Infirmary to guard the ſick poor in it from the 
dangers of their promiſcuous attendance and their mulgrudinous i 
conſulrations. 


There have been many unforeſeen delays in the writing and in 
the printing of this Memorial, which I began to write about Chriſt. 
mas laſt, and which has actually been in the preſs fince the begin- 
. ning of April. The acquiſition of the Memorial concerning the 
Surgeons Hoſpital. in 1737, which was too precious an article to be 
diſmiſſed without full diſcuſſion, and which I did not receive till 
this Memorial was in the preſs ; and the conſideration of the pro- 
per plan for the attendance of the Surgeons, which was no part of 
my original deſign, and of which no part was written till after all 
| * en part of this Memorial was printed off, — with 
, K k | | the 
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che numberleſs entanglements of my own profeſſion, wild f wot, 


ſufficiently account for and excuſe that delay, which the Managers 


may be aſſured was altogether involuntary on my part, and pro- 
ceeded from no diminution of my zeal for the ſervice of the Hoſe 


pital. The fame confiderations will, I hope, account for and ex- 


cuſe ſome inaccuracies as to dates and times which will be met 


with in this paper. As theſe are of no moment either in * 
of fact or argument, it is not worth while to correct them now. 


I ̃ hoſe delays have given me time and opportunity to peruſe my | 
Memorial again and again, with a view to diſcover any impro- 


prieties which might have eſcaped my obſervation, both in writing 


it and in reading the proof-ſheets. The only thing which ſtrikes 


me forcibly in that reſpect, is the having mentioned without any 
ceremony the names of ſeveral of the Surgeons without their con- 


ſent or knowledge. I truſt, however, that this can neither give 


offence to them, nor be miſunderſtood by others. The facts men- 


tioned with reſpect to them are abundantly well known, and are 
in themſelves things either quite indifferent, or ſuch as do them 


honour : for example, what I have mentioned (page 104.) of Mr 
Bennett and Mr Law. But whether I have judged right or wrong 
in this reſpect, neither of them can juſtly be blamed for what I 
have done ; for neither of them at this moment know that I have 


mentioned their names: And I believe they know as little as yy 


of their profeſſional brethren do of this Memorial. 


The name which is mentioned in it in the moſt 3 
manner is that of Mr George Bell, (page 16.). He is mentioned 


as the attending Surgeon; and he is no longer ſo; nor has he been 


ſo: for near three months. He is one of the youngeſt members of 


the College of Surgeons, againſt whoſe promiſcuous attendance by 


rotation I remonſtrate fo ſtrongly. Some ſerious explanation of 
this is neceſſary; elſe it might be a cruel wrong to him, and 


ö be e ana e — to 


point 
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Sie him out particularly as an example of what was bad in that 
ſyſtem, and as the object of public diſapprobation and cenſure. 
Nothing can be farther from my intentions. Any ſuch inſinua- 
tion from me would in the firſt place be a moſt ungrateful return 
to his father for his very ſKilful profeſſional aſſiſtance moſt zea- 
Jouſly given to me and my family when we had much need of it; 
and in the ſecond place, would be great injuſtice to the young man 
himſelf, He was long my pupil as a ſtudent of phyſic; and I was 
much better acquainted with him than it is poſſible for me to be 
with moſt of my pupils, for he was my clerk during a courſe of 
Clinical lectures. In that capacity I had much reaſon to be ſatis- 
| fied with his good ſenſe, his attention to his duty, and his profi- 
ciency in phyſic. As to his proficiency in ſurgery, for the reaſons 
fully mentioned already, I cannot judge of it; but as he has made 
that his chief object, and has had very uncommon advantages in 
the ſtudy of it, I muſt preſume, till I have evidence to the contrary, 
that he is well inſtructed in his own profeſſion. Far from wiſhing 
to injure him, I ſhould be very glad to do him every good office 
in my power on any proper occaſion ; but this is not ſuch an occa- 
fion. However great his merits may be ſuppoſed, I am ſure the 
loſs of him, and of an hundred others as well qualified as he is, 
may be eaſily and well ſupplied to the ſick poor in the Hoſpital by 
the attendance of two or three ordinary Surgeons: permanently ap- 
pointed ; and I am equally ſure that the evils reſulting from the 
promiſcuous attendance and conſultations of alt the Surgeons in 
Edinburgh by rotation cannot be compenſated to the fick poor, by 
all the merits of an hundred as good as he is, or better, attending 
only in their turn with the reſt of their profeſſional brethren. I 
hall cruſt therefore that both the Father and Son have good ſenſe 
and knowledge enough of their profeſſion to perceive, that the gene- 
ral principles on which I have proceeded in this diſcuſſion admit 
of no exception in favour of any individual whatever. Jonathan 
K k 2 | Dawplucker, 
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1 nn Eſq; need not frown, with aer of his 0 on me, 
for thus expreſſing my good will to Mr George Bell and his father; 
for it is to be underſtood always with a /alvo jure to him. He may 
be aſſured that I ſhall never fide with either of them in any of 
their profeſſional diſputes ; and that he has my hearty conſent to 
pluck them both, in his beſt manner, twice a-year, as long as they 
ve, or oftener if he chooſes. I like the ſport as well as he can 


do; and at preſent, that is, till ſuch time as the attendance of the 


Surgeons in the Royal Infirmary be put on a __ n 8, it 
may d good, and can do no harm. a 144 20% 
At the end of this long Paper, more than twice as FO as I in- 
tended, it will perhaps appear almoſt a burleſque to offer any apo- 
logy for not making it longer. But, in truth, many things have 
been omitted in it, which thoſe who are already acquainted with 
the ſubject, and eſpecially the Surgeons themſelves, muſt think I 


ought to have ſtated in ſuch a Memorial. As the ſame ſubject was 


_ keenly agitated more than thirty years ago, that is, after thirty 
years experience of the bad effects of that pernicious ſyſtem of 
their promiſcuous attendance by rotation, againſt which I now 
remonſtrate; and as the ſame ſubject was again under conſidera- 
tion eight years ago, in conſequence of Dr Duncan's ſuggeſtion ; 
it is plain that ſome of the Surgeons muſt have ſome reaſons which 
they think valid for wiſhing the preſent ſyſtem to continue. It 
will naturally be ſuppoſed that many particular facts and circum- 
ſtances of real importance in deciding the queſtion, eſpecially ſuch 
as involve the intereſt of their College in its corporate capacity, or 
of its ſeveral members individually, may be well known to them, 
and that ſuch things muſt have been already ſtated and urged with 
effect in the former diſcuſſions of this controverſy. 7 = 
t certainly would have been incumbent on me as. a man of can- 
dour, profeſſing, and in truth moſt anxiouſly withing, to act openly 
and 5 in che conduct of 4155 ne. to have ſtated fairly 
| 6-3 a every 
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every ſuch fact, or cen reaſon, or argument, and either 8 
to have allowed it its full weight, or + cory ws own reaſons for | 
i diſregarding i DOPE Pe OI 12 
"But I ſolemnly declare, that, after the moſt diligent enquiry, 1 
have not been able to diſcover or hear of any thing of that kind. 
I formerly mentioned very ſtrongly, and I now repeat, that I nei- 
ther know nor can conceive any argument in favour of the pre 
fyſtem that can be ſuppoſed to have the ſmalleſt weight, except ei- 
ther that it is good (or at leaſt not bad) for the patients ; or elſe, 
| that though bad for the patients, it is the right of the Surgeons, 
long fince bought and paid for, which right they will maintain, 
and endeavour to enforce by law. Both theſe arguments I have 
confidered ear and Have o_ my pe for den ger __ 
both. BE 
As to the great babe thirty years ago, I can moſt Sabel 
account for my not giving any review of it. That volume of our 
minutes which contains the hiſtory of it, has been miſſing for ſe- 
veral years, as I learned after I had given both our Clerk and our 
Treaſurer a great deal of needleſs trouble in ſeeking for it. I ſhall 
be very glad, and I think it not impoſlible, that this public men- 
tion of it may prove the means of recovering the miſſing volume. 
It probably is in the poſſeſſion of ſome perſon, or of the execu- 
tors of ſome perſon, who has formerly been à Manager of this 
Hoſpital. I had no acceſs to the Minutes of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, nor could I, without the groſſeſt impropriety, have ap- 
plied for ſuch information as I wanted on this occaſion, to the wor- 
thy Preſident of that College. It would have been like aſking him 
to be of counſel with me againſt that ſociety over which he pre- 
ſides. I truſt I need not aſſure him, that this conſideration alone, 
of the reſpect and delicacy due to his official character in the Col- 
| lege of Surgeons, and .no change in thoſe ſentiments | of eſteerh 


and friendſhip which 1 have long entertained, and ever muſt en- 
tertain 
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tertain far him, has prevented me. from cies to his reviſion - 
every page of this Memorial, even before it went to the preſs. To 
this confidence on my part he would have been well entitled by his 


friendſhip to me, as well as by his long and meritorious ſervices in 
the. Infirmary, firſt as a Surgeon, and afterwards as a Manager. 


But as Preſident of the Royal College of Surgeons, he will not ſee 
one wort] of it till after it ſhall have been. e ee the 


Managers of the Royal Infirmary. | 
As to Dr Duncan's propoſal in . I haye not t to this wr 


hen. able to learn any more about it but his own printed paper, 


which contains only his propoſal, but no explanation of the nature 
and greatneſs of the evil which he wiſhed to remove. I ſuſpect 
that Dr Duncan, with that peculiar good nature and candour for 
which he is ſo honourably diſtinguiſhed, had taken it for granted, 
that as the evil was well known to all who were moſt concerned in 
it, eſpecially to the Surgeons and the Managers of the Infirmary, 
any full expoſition of it was unneceſſary, and that all of them 


would cheerfully concur in any meaſure that tended to leſſen ſuch 


a notorious evil. In both reſpects it appears that he was miſtaken; 
and I have done my beſt endeavours to profit by his error, and to 
ſupply. the defects of his ſhort paper. I muſt take the liberty to 
ſay, that I do not think his propoſal was by any means an ade- 


quate remedy for the great evil which he wiſhed to remove; but 
whether he was right or wrong in thoſe opinions, I am ſure I have 


not heard of any one argument againſt his propoſal but that one, 
too ludicrous and contemptible to deſer ve a ſerious diſcuſſion, that 
the Surgeons would make a terrible noiſe about it. . , 

As to the numberleſs facts and circumſtances which muſt — 


occurred in che courſe of more than ſixty years experience of 


che promiſcuous attendance of all the Surgeons 3 in Edinburgh in 
rotation, I can only ſay that I have never yet heard of one which 


| nme and that I have heard 


of 


if 
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of many that T Would confider as Rerosg additional arguments 


againſt i it. But ſuch particular facts are not wanted for my pre- 
ſent purpoſe: and in one reſpect they would be almoſt inconſiſtent 
with it. I wiſh the queſtion to be diſcuſſed, as I am ſure ulti- 
mately it muſt be decided, on the fair general principles which 1 
have ſtated j principles immoveably fixed in human nature, and 
in the nature of the medical profeſſion : thoſe principles on which 
it ought to be decided if the fame general queſtion were agitated 
in any other great city, or if it ſnould be agitated in this city an 
hundred years hence, and on which at this time it would be de- 
cided if not he of the preſent members of the College of Surgeons 
in Edinburgh had ever been born. When it is diſcuſſed on 
ſuch principles, it appears to me impoſſible that any the ſmalleſt 
wrong can be done to that We or to __ n en member 


of it 


It is poſſible, however, that ſome baden facts or circumſtan- 
ces, unknown to me, or heard of only as vague reports, to which 
I could pay no regard, may be well known'to the Surgeons, and 


may by them be thought of ſuch importance in behalf of the pre- 


ſent ſyſtem, that I ought to have ſtated them and given them their 
full weight in this Paper. I am ſenfible that any wilful ſuppreſ- 
fion of ſuch facts or circumſtances on my part, would be juſt as 
bad as the fabrication of falſehoods to ſerve my purpoſe. | 
Therefore, to preclude at once all ſuch ſurmiſes, I hereby pub- 
licly make chem this e which ey muſt all n to 


be fair. 


If any fats or Strat known to them have been omitted in 
this Memorial, which they think ſhould have been ated in it, as 
involving the honour and intereſt, either of their College in general 
or of any individual member of it, and which on mature delibe- 
ration they wiſh to have as publicly known as this Paper will be, 
let * give me authentic n. of thoſe things; and I en- 

gage, 


— —· nam — — 


. 


— —— 
— 
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| 
| 
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gage, without delay, to print them, in their own words; in an ad- 


ditional Memorial, which ſhall be diſtributed in the ſame man- 
ner as this ; and either to admit them to be valid, or to give my: 


reaſons for diſregarding them. 


They will not, I preſume, dun by this offer, ER I un- 
ee or wiſh to argue their caſe for them. I have the humility 
to believe that they would rather truſt it to a conſultation of the 


five and twenty youngeſt Lawyers at the Bar, or to all of them in 


rotation; rather to Jonathan Dawplucker himſelf; perhaps rather 


to the Devil, than to me. But I wiſh them fully to know that there 
is no wilful ſuppreſſion, on my part, of any fact or circumſtance 


favourable to them, and unfavourable to my cauſe; and that I 
ſhauld conſider any ſuch diſingenuous conduct, as both diſgrace- 
ful to myſelf, and inconſiſtent with the honeſt and benevolent pur- 
poſe of this Memorial. 
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